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TO MY MOTHER 

Now that I clearly understand how the labour of writing books 
and seeking for expression always leads us to the seemingly ab- 
surd, I am resolved to devote my work only to firm beliefs and 
truth, so that an element of complete and deep sincerity might 
rule over my books, stamping them with that sacred atmosphere 
which reveals the divine presence of truth, that atmosphere 
which brings tears to our eyes when a child vouches for what 
he has seen. 

ALFRKD DE VIGNY, Diary of a Poet 



INTRODUCTION 

IF WE wish to study the trend of movement in fiction 
we can nowhere do so better than in France. Not that 
French novels are necessarily better than others. The 
world's most celebrated novels have indeed been produced 
in other lands. Nor is there any lack of great novels in 
Knglish, some even which have inspired the novelists of 
other lands. But in France movements are more pronounced, 
more thorough and self-conscious, carried to a further ex- 
treme; that is where the famous 'logic' of the French comes 
into play. 

Looking at fiction from a bird's-eye view we discern 
two opposed currents: one that of romance with its two 
distinct aspects of unreal sentimentality and playful fairy- 
land; the other that of realism, determined to cling to the 
facts, whether delicately or brutally. At different periods 
and in different lands, one or the other tendency predomi- 
nates, and occasionally the two may be blended. 

In eighteenth-century France, as we know, after Gal- 
land had revealed rhe Arabian Ni&hts to the Western world, 
the fairyland tendency dominated fiction, sometimes 
subtly combined with the more native Gallic spirit, so that 
contemporary society could be satirized or idealized under 
a romantic Eastern garb. 

It was the dominance of this tnovement, with all its 
decorum and elegant conventions, which accounts for the 
shock produced in France by Lts Liaisons Dangercusts of 
Lsiclos. That militarily bred novelist quietly but firmly 
thrust aside the conventions and presented life nakedly as 
to him it appeared. Few knew what to make of so out- 
rageous a display; and even to our own time there have 
been students of the novel still shocked over a book which 
has long become a classic* Laclos leads on to Stendhal and 
La Ck#rfrtusi dt Parmt> the summit of that particular wave 
of realism. 
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It was followed, after the turbulence of the Revolution 
had subsided, by the great and overwhelming movement of 
romanticism which long submerged all other movements. 
Rousseau had heralded it long before and Victor Hugo 
was its central figure. At length, with Flaubert as the 
significant transitional figure, realism came to the front 
again, especially embodied in Zola's naturalism. 

Then arrived a significant movement which is still with 
us. Alain Fournier's exquisite work of art, Lc drand 
Meattlnes^ was its pioneering embodiment, just before the 
Great War, and its author was himself killed immediately 
after in the first stage of the war, Tts significance lay in the 
fact that it was a reconciliation of realism and romance. 
It never lost touch with nature, it remained true to the 
facts of lifc% and yet it opened a gate into fairyland. 

Realism is not dead, but has taken further steps toward 
crudity and sometimes become merely sordid. In a writer 
like Celine, with his Voyage au 'Rout dt la N#/>, this sordid 
element becomes abnormal, and really a pathological symp- 
tom, 

But the novelists of the other group seem more truly 
characteristic of today. They, too, can be realistic and 
precise, even brutal. But from the spectacle they present 
they extract a central poetry. They lead us into the at- 
mosphere of dream and magic which., as they view ir> 
naturally envelops the spectacle of reality* So it is that we 
reach the novel by Robert Fnincis, La Cran^c aux Twit 
Belles, here presented to the Bnglish reader under rhc tirlc 
of The Wolf at tfa Door. 

Robert Francis writes to me that the three Authors 
whom he would like to claim kinship with arc Alain 
Fournier, Dickens, and Hans Andersen. He places them in 
that order, and it is significant, (It may be noted that it is 
in French translations only that he knows Dickens, as 
also Katherinc Mansfield, whom he regards as a chief in- 
fluence among later writers.) The influence of Alain 
Foamier is apparent; and some scenes and incidents arc 
clearly suggested by L< Grand Mtaulms\ in one place, by a 



doubtless unconscious reminiscence, even the words arc 
the same. So clear is this influence that a charge of pla- 
giarism was brought against Robert Francis in Lcs Nouwlles 
Lift era ires directly on the publication of his book. We 
need not take this accusation too seriously. The tempera- 
ment of the younger writer is so different that the sugges- 
tions that have thus come to him do not really impair 
his originality. It is the resemblance to Dickens which 
has chiefly impressed the French critics; it may be less ob- 
vious to the English reader, but the caricatural traits with 
which such figures as Pamploix and the Captain and Aunt 
Tirclo are presented, as well as the occasional imaginative 
extravagances of the imagery, are thus to be explained, 
Hans Andersen's influence doubtless accounts for the at- 
mosphere of fairy-tale which envelops throughout the 
narrative of the young girl who is here supposed to be 
recording her experiences, even though they sometimes 
display a realism which at times barely escapes crudity. If 
we wish to find a formula to express Robert Francis we 
might be tempted to see it in the names of these three 
famous authors of different nationalities. But it would be 
unfair, for Robert Francis is not a complex of pale reflec- 
tions, but a writer with a distinct personality of his own 
and singularly exuberant creative powers. 

* Robert Francis' is a pseudonym, and does not indicate 
the Unglish connection it may suggest. The origin of the 
family is in Lorraine and the novelist himself was born in 
Paris some twenty-five years ago. He has romanced im- 
pressions of his childhood in the earliest of his published 
writings, *Une Vie d'ilnfant,' which appeared in Lcs 
Ca&icrs for 1919. The writing here already has much of the 
style and tone of the later work, though rather slight and 
sometimes incoherent; the author now attaches but little 
importance to this fragment, 

A sketch of Robert Francis's life, as furnished by him- 
self, may* however, help to prepare the reader to approach 
Tht W olj at the T)wt, His childhood wits passed with his 
mother's family who were engaged in fanning in the De~ 



partment of the Sommc not far from Amiens, and here is 
situated the scene of the novel. The Grange srill stands, 
and some of the figures in the story such as Pamplotx, 
the grocer, and the 'Captain* were suggested by real 
personages in the village. 

In 1914, when the war broke out, the family was soon 
compelled to take flight at the approach of the invaders, 
finding refuge in the Department of the Fiurc. The child 
was then five years of age, and he still recalls the long 
journey in farm carts over rough and uncertain roads en- 
cumbered by soldiers as the most marvellous adventure of 
his childhood. The experience doubtless has a bearing on 
the novel, of which the action takes place on the morrow of 
the war of 1870, 

From 1910 to 192-7, Robert Francis was studying at a 
French college over the Belgian frontier, near Tournai, and 
after that he was in Paris, engaged in scientific and mathe- 
matical study. But at the same time he found leisure and 
energy to establish, with his friend Jean Pierre Maxcnce, 
a literary review, Les Cahiers, which survived, for three 
years and numbered distinguished writers among its con- 
tributors; Mar i tain and Massis, Max Jacob and Supervicllc. 
Apart from that, and his novels, Robert brands is the 
author, in conjunction with Maxcncc and Thierry Maul- 
nier> oiDemain La France, published in 1934. This book, a 
sort of manifesto, but not springing from any established 
party, represents the revolt of a youthful group against 
what they regard as the materialistic rationalism of today. 
They have a mixed origin, metaphysical, religious, ami 
humanistic, and in seeking to raise life to a higher social 
level they are opposed alike to Capitalism and Marxism, 
But with this we arc not here concerned, 

In 1950 Robert Francis received his certificate as an air- 
force observer. In the following year he was engaged as fin 
engineer on the fortifications of the northern frontier, and 
for some months resided at Valenciennes; near here* in the 
forests of Raismes and Mormal, where his work lay, he 
placed the scene in which the three little girls of his story 
play at losing themselves. 



It was toward the end of 1931 that he began the novel 
here presented to the English reader. But there was then a 
breakdown in health; he was sent to the South of France 
and was in a sanatorium at Vencc next to that in which 
D. H. Lawrence had died. The novel was interrupted and 
not completed until March next year. This still indicates 
a remarkable rapidity in work, as is further witnessed by 
the fact that only twelve months after the publication of 
the first book in 1933, two further large books, La Maison 
etc Verre and Lc Bateau Refuge, have been published. It is to 
be noted that this series, which is to be still further carried 
on, does not represent a continuous story. It is not, there- 
fore, to be compared to a work like Proust's, but rather to 
Zola's Rougon-Macquart scries, as being, that is to say, 
the separate stories of different members of the same 
family. 

When La Grange aux Trois Belles was published in 1933, 
its success was immediate and widespread. Eminent critics 
of all schools united in its welcome. Thibaudet declared 
sympathetically: 'The most remarkable dibut of the season/ 
For Jaloux, the sanest of critics where novels are concerned, 
La Grange was a book that counts, powerfully original, 
rich in imagination, with a style of its own; Ramon 
Fernandez expressed his admiration for the abundance of 
exquisite passages recalling Alain Fournier; Brasillach was 
dazzled by the profound originality of the style, a revela- 
tion of the most certain importance; yet another critic of 
high rank, and the most searchingly austere among French 
critics today, Marcel Arland, found that Robert Francis 
sometimes irritates and wearies, 'carried away at times by 
a rather awkward fairy/ yet surprises and ravishes, by an 
abundance of exquisite passages, and a prevailing sense of 
life which knows how to carry to a marvellous extreme 
the humblest reality. One seems to feel that here had ar- 
rived something that the world had long been eagerly 
awaiting. That feeling is strengthened when one notes 
how the critics declare that this is emphatically a book of 
today* If, as Jaloux has remarked, Robert Francis leads us 



into a world made up of 'fear of life and the individual's 
faculty of escape from that fear by phantasy/ we may per- 
haps think that The Wolf at the Door is accurately adjusted 
to the needs of our troubled day. 

I have been emphasizing the high qualifies of the book 
here introduced to English readers. But I do not wish it to 
be assumed that we have here a perfect work of art. Far 
from it. The mere fact that within two years this young 
and almost inexperienced writer has produced three large 
novels (to say nothing of his share in Dwiftin La /'Vvm'), 
during part of which time he was incapacitated by serious 
illness, is evidence of exuberant inspiration, but alone ex- 
cludes any perfection of shape or texture. We think of 
Alain Fournier, whose name is so often invoked in connec- 
tion with Robert Francis, and the slow incubation of that 
masterpiece which has almost obsessed Robert Fnmeis in 
The Wolf at the Door. It is perhaps the most serious criti- 
cism to bring against this novel that, here and there, 
especially toward the end, we see Le Grand Mca/dncs al- 
most pastiched, and in this way, as Arland remarks, a 
4 literary' tinge --in the bad sense-- given to the con- 
clusion. But those who bring forward this accusation have 
to realize that Alain Fournier was patiently working at a 
rare, if not rarified, work of delicate art which, even had he 
lived, he might not have been able to repeat, Robert 
Francis is a writer of altogether different rein per, prodi- 
gious in luxuriant imagination, pouring for^ 
sometimes tumbles in swift confusion over the sroncs, but 
carries us forward in its impetus, so that we scarcely notice 
the occasional incoherence and inconsistencies. The oh* 
servant translator has noticed them prepared for her 
task, it may be remarked, by a childhood spent near the 
district where the scene of this story is laid - and has in- 
duced the author fo co-operate in removing some of these 
defects for the English version. 

Still, whatever the defects of The Wolf ttt the Door, the 
negligences or the extravagances, it remains ur once a 
narrative of vivid realism which is also, and rooted in 
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earthy soil, a dream, a beautiful dream sometimes, as 
Jalonx insists, hut always a dream. 

Robert Francis likes to have a real historical framework, 
and conspicuously entitles his whole work 'Story of a 
Family under the Third Republic.' But it is by the fas- 
cination of fairyland that he is chiefly drawn. This 
comes clearly out in the Foreword he has prefixed to La 
Malson de Verre, the only manifesto of his art he has so far 
put forth. 

He here attetnpts to explain the wide success of his book, 
of which he admits the defects, and refers to the touching 
testimonies he has received to the reality of the need it 
answers. "My correspondents have confided to me/ he 
writes, 'that the novel partook of the spirit of childhood 
and fairyland which constitutes the refuge against the 
hardships of life/ But * fairyland 1 is to Robert Francis no 
mere play of fancy. He defines it as * a process of the mind 
and the heart by which we overthrow the apparent order 
of things the better to reveal a deeper order. If it has little 
compunction in transgressing physical laws so dear to 
our century it is the better to respect those of the soul/ 
It is not by chance, he would say, that a wholesome tradi- 
tion has for centuries placed fairyland at the service of 
children. 'It is the cradle of thought, the peaceful refuge 
whence their eyes may learn to view the world tinder its 
eternal aspects/ Fairyland, he says again, comes before 
metaphysics, and the metaphysician himself is really a 
fairy-ician who refuses to admit his own nature. 

At the same time Robert Francis realizes the psycho- 
logical interest of his theme. Notwithstanding his ambi- 
tions in fairyland, he has sought to display the awakening 
of self-consciousness in children, and to show that, however 
different from adults, they love and suffer just as deeply and 
dramatically as adults, and sometimes with a more pcne- 
tnuing insight. 

But the curtain is raised. I will no longer stand in the 
spectator's way. 

HAVELOCK ELLIS 



THE CHARACTERS IN THIS BOOK 

PAMPLOIX: a dairyman living in the village of the Grange, in Northern 

France , in a house also called the Grange. 
LEA: his wife. 
EMILIENNE 



CATHERINE (CATIE) 



their daughters. 



ANGELE 

CAMILLE: their fourth daughter, born dead: also ANGELE'S daughter, 

named after her. 
MALORIE: son of CATIE, to whom she is narrating the story of her child- 

hood. 
CHRISTIAN 



BARBE PANOPLIE 
PATRICK O'DONOGHAN 



names adopted by the runaway JEAN-CLAUDB, 
son of MONSIEUR DE CHANTECROIX. 



MYRIAM 

SEGONDE: a worn-out courtesan. 

LISE: her friend from Paris. 

VINCENTE: proprietress of the Jean Bart, where SEGONDE had lived. 

ADRIENNE: daughter of the grave-dtgger at the Grange. 

r* \ dogs who draw the cart in which ADRIENNE brings bread. 

MIGNOT: the richest farmer in the neighbourhood. 

Pic: a stray dog who lives in the cemetery. 

CHILPERIC: inn-keeper at the Sign of the Wolf. 

CLOTAIRE: his squinting wife. 

SOLOMON: JEAN-CLAUDE'S horse. 

JUSTINE: chambermaid in the Chantccroix Mansion. 

LAURB 

BIANCA 

CATHERINE ^ f ,. Monging to f fo p am ploix children. 

CLOTHILDE 

SOPHIB 

SINTONGB: the grocer. 

PROVIDENCE: his wife. 

DAVID: their young clerk. 

THE CARRIER.: PAMPLOIX'S brother. 



THE CHARACTERS IN THIS BOOK continued 

JEAN: a carter, drinking companion of the carrier. 

SPEEDY: paralytic friend of the carrier s. 

LITTLE MARIE: the carrier s dead wife. 

TIRELO: LEA'S sister 

CHRISTINE 

REDEMPTION , fr , ~ 

I nuns, the members of TIRELO s Community. 

ANNONCIATION , 

VALENTINE: a servant at the nursing-home. 

LOUISE : wife of the inn-keeper at Pamfonneau and mother of the young 

woman who rents TIRELO'S ' Citadel. ' 
BOB: the young woman s dog. 
GAELIQUE: the Caftain of the 'Dockyard. 9 
UTULE: the oldest carter in the neighbourhood. 
SUZANNE: his daughter, a milliner. 
CYPRIEN: son of the old baker. 
SUZANNE: CYPRIEN'S wife. 
SIXTE: CYPRIEN'S servant. 
MONIQUE: the old baker s dead wife. 
HILDAGONDE : friend of TIRELO. 

MONSIEUR JARRIDGE: her husband, a notary in charge of 98 madmen. 
FREDERIC: his clerk. 

DIVINE : daughter of Lunatic $B, and servant at MONSIEUR JARRIDGE'S. 
MONSIEUR FELICIEN DE L'ABATTUE: veterinary, and admirer 0/HiLDA- 

GONDE'S. 

FELIX: HILDAGONDE'S cat. 
HYPPOLITE: HILDAGONDE' s dead uncle. 
THE COLONEL: friend of MONSIEUR JARRIDGE'S. 
MONSIEUR DE FLESSELS: doctor at the Grange. 



I 



PAMPLOIX SPORTED A LEG TOO GOOD 
FOR HIS STATION 



AT THAT time, Malorie, said Catie, the Grange was 
only a four-roomed brick house, covered with thatch and 
lying squat on the National Road Number 2.3 a former 
Roman road which the road-menders of the Second Empire 
failed to repair because, as they explained, ' That road lays 
our country open to invasion, and may we be hanged head 
downward if the Prussians come through by it! f In con- 
sequence, Pamploix's cart jolted into ruts and made the 
three of us feel sick when, once a year, Papa brought us 
back from the town where we usually bought our * daugh- 
ters/ 

It was always cold. We would fall asleep under the seat, 
our legs intermingled, and Pamploix would throw a rug 
over us and sing, 'In Dammartin there be three fair girls/ 
Then, placing his big hand behind him at random, on one 
head or another, 'This here is Catie I* he would say; again, 
'That's Emilienner and again, 'And this other's Angle, 
my littlest one/ But he was always wrong, Papa Pam- 
ploix, such strangers were his daughters to him, and so 
clumsy his calloused hands as they touched our foreheads. 
He would say, 'That's Angle/ while it was my hair he 
pulled, and I would laugh until, through the spokes of the 
wheel turning above our heads, I saw the Grange once 
more, squat like a familiar beast, humble and grey at the 
edge of the perfectly straight road where the setting sun 
was reflected in numerous puddles. 

No stranger could have helped noticing that this road 
would never again be of use, and that any man who would 
try ,to rear a family in this ditch, in the midst of a waste 
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of wretched meadows, must be willing to throw time away. 
Had the stranger lifted the rug hiding us, he would have 
added that Pamploix had also money to throw away, since 
he bought so many dolls (and such pretty ones: Laure, 
Catherine, Bianca...) for three little girls, the biggest of 
whom reached no higher than a horse's knee. 

We were not rich, and nobody in France gave a thought 
to this forsaken hamlet, neither to Pamploix nor his wife, 
nor to their three daughters. Nevertheless, by dint of hard 
work, Papa had bought three cows, and for each new cow 
he brought home from market, he had built a small shed 
of mud and straw. I can still see him coming back along the 
road, astride the new cow, his jacket thrown across his 
shoulder, his shirt open at the neck and half out of his 
trousers, despite the broad leather belt where he stored 
away his gold coins when luck brought him any. No 
sooner did his figure appear at the top of Wolf-Rise than 
Emilienne, the eldest, hurried down from the attic where 
she had been playing market. Then all three waited for 
him, seated with bare behinds upon a heap of stones left 
untouched by the road-menders. 

As he reached the paling which enclosed our domain, 
Pamploix threw his hat up in the air, and clapped his hands, 
* Open this gate, blast you!' We looked at him, sucking our 
thumbs. 'Hurry up!' added Pamploix, without moving 
from the cow. L6a then emerged from her kitchen, sauce- 
pan in hand. 'Here I am, Pamploix!' and she opened the 
gate. Papa rode across the yard and stopped the cow in 
front of the new shed, 'Now, wife, here's your new 
boarder/ L6a drew near, young and frail, a little round- 
shouldered as are peasant women. 'Look, you surely 
haven't ridden on her back all the way? 1 4 1 certainly have, 
Mother: she has to learn who's master, hasn't she?' Mamma 
drew nearer still, a little nervous, as if she feared a treach- 
erous attack. 

She wore, of an evening, the coloured neckerchief she 
tied over her head when she worked in the fields. Her 
husband kissed her quickly, rather roughly, keeping watch 
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on us from the corner of his eye; then he climbed down from 
his mount, and walked toward the house tapping his belly: 
4 Lord! I'm hungry/ 

Mamma knelt by the cow, handling the udder, feeling 
the belly, then the back, until her hand glided quickly 
to the muzzle for such a petting as we knew well, we, her 
children, while she watched to see that Pamploix did not 
catch her in the act. 'None too good, Pamploix/ she said, 
through sheer habit, and as if to find an excuse for her emo- 
tion. 

We then rose from the Government's stones, and, help- 
ing one another along, advanced cautiously amidst the ruts 
and disused barrel hoops. Angele caressed a leg, clinging 
to it now and again to avoid sitting down in the mud. I 
ventured a hand under the belly, and Emilienne pulled at 
the tail. The cow did not protest, but Lea said, 'Leave her 
alone, darlings, she's very tired, Pamploix is such a 
weight!' while she tugged the beast toward the shed where 
a fresh litter of straw welcomed it. Angele tumbled down, 
without tears. Emilienne, inside the shed, took her turn 
at petting the russet muzzle. 

When we went indoors, Pamploix was waiting for us, 
seated at one end of the table, and at each of our places we 
found a doll, pink and plump, and dressed like the children 
of the rich. ' You'll be the ruin of us, Pamploix,' exclaimed 
Mamma, smiling; while Emilienne, in the attic, placed the 
new doll in a row with the nine ancient ones she hid from 
our covetousness, though even the youngest of these had 
its belly ripped open. 

The Government remembered us when war was declared. 
One fine evening of July a gendarme a real one with a 
two-horned hat tied up his horse to a ring hidden in 
the grass in front of our door. Pamploix, who was just 
back from one of his rounds, offered him a glass of light 
beer, tart and heady, such as they drink still in certain inns 
on the frontier. 

'It's conscription!' exclaimed the gendarme, as he drew 
us close to his top boots with less roughness than usual. 
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Papa stood up and proclaimed: 'To the Emperor's health, 
sergeant! After the war he'll repair my road, won't he? f 
But the gendarme refused to give a precise answer to this; 
he just climbed back on his horse. Toward nine o'clock, 
bells chimed mournfully over the fields. Lea told us a white 
sheep had got lost, and that perhaps, in this way, he would 
find the fold again. 

The next day Papa set out on the road, a bundle on his 
back. I still recall him walking up the hill kicking a stone 
along, then looking back at the very top to wave to us. 
All day, sitting on the tiled floor of the kitchen, we saw 
other men passing by, coming from villages still more dis- 
tant, and every one with a knapsack. Then we heard 
nothing more about the war, until the day I discovered a 
soldier undressing in one of the sheds. 

When Papa came home the retreat was driving toward 
us ragged infantrymen who threw away their guns. He 
opened the door as Lea was preparing dinner, and he sim- 
ply said, 'Lord, I'm thirsty/ He emptied several glasses, 
then crossed the yard to inspect the sheds, 'The oldest 
one needs a bit of repair/ He sat on a milk-can and re- 
mained motionless for several minutes. His toes were pok- 
ing out of his shoes. He picked up a stone and threw it 
at the pig which looked at him grunting; then he kissed 
L6a and was off without looking back. Life went on with- 
out him at the Grange. La harnessed early each morning 
to go the rounds, and when she came home at the fall of 
day there were still the cows to milk. We no longer went 
to school. On leaving us the teacher had not written on 
the blackboard, 'Long live France/ as is commonly stated 
nowadays, but, 4 How many rolls of paper would be re- 
quired to paper the rooms in the town hall? 1 Then he had 
laid down the chalk, brushed his frock coat at the elbows 
and collar, and said: 'Good-bye, children, good luck to 
you!' just as if he hoped we should solve the problem. 

After that, we remained alone all day and every day, nib- 
bling crusts of bread dipped in water and in the jam pot. 
The Prussians streamed along the road but hardly ever 
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stopped, except to shout, "Water, water/ and when their 
horses had drunk they continued the pursuit. Therefore 
Emilienne always had ready three full pails in front of our 
door; when horses were heard approaching, she pointed to 
her pails and warned us not to venture out-of-doors. When 
we wished for dolls, Lea twisted together bits of rags, 
clumsily drew two big eyes with a pen, and dipped the 
' head ' in a bottle of brandy so that we might fall asleep the 
quicker. Emilienne alone did not sleep; if by chance I 
woke late in the night, I would hear her and mother 
shifting the cans, or adding up aloud entries in a big book. 



XV HEN Pamploix came home for good, in his red 
and blue soldier's cfothes, we noticed at once that he wore a 
wooden leg, and Angile ran to hide in a shed, refusing to 
kiss him. Little by little he got us used to touching his 
leg, and each time we kissed him L6a gave us in secret one 
preserved cherry. He did not suffer; only on certain days 
he would place the stick on the table and rub his stump. 
'A storm is coming up, wife, look out for tonight!' Lea 
would close all the windows and the storm would burst. 

As of old, Pamploix rose early, harnessed the horse, and 
we could hear him from our bed place the cans in the cart. 
The noise of his wooden leg upon the flagstones no longer 
frightened us, and he became so clever that, instead of 
throwing his hat up in the air, it was his leg he threw, and 
caught it again jumping on one foot. 

One day, L6a, as a surprise for him, brought back from 
the town a 'contrivance/ handsome as a real leg, and with 
a leather boot fitted to it. Pamploix thanked his wife; he 
was even extremely moved and kept the handsome leg a 
long while; only, as he always went about in sabots, the 
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boot with its buttons was in his way. He dared not throw 
the leg up in the air to express his joy it was a much 
more complicated affair to put on, and took longer to un- 
screw. Likewise, he no longer dared place that foot in the 
mud of some rut, and each morning, sitting on the steps in 
front of the house as he polished the leather, he thought of 
the gentlemen in Paris, who used to visit 'Bastion 46' 
(where a few rats were practically all there was to put in 
the messpot) and exhort the soldiers ' to hold out to the 
death'; and such thoughts were so deep and bitter that 
L6a maintained that he was wearing the brush out. 

Every Friday Pamploix went to the cemetery, all alone, 
in the evening, once his work was done, to place flowers oft 
the grave of his father, who had died on a Friday, He 
stopped in the field to gather poppies, but his leg was in 
the way and he swore, ' Blast it !' or else, * By Saint George !' 
for, although everyone called him Pamploix, Lea had 
told us in secret, warning us not to repeat it because he 
would not like it, that his name was George. He dropped 
on his one knee, touching the earth with the palms of his 
hands. From where we sat on the doorstep, he disappeared 
from our view either in barley or corn; then, once more, he 
was on the road which cut through the plain to lead to the 
Dammartin cemetery., the cross of which was visible in 
fine weather. He often stopped on the way, and Emilienne, 
following him once and hiding in the ditch, related that at 
each heap of stones he 'had exclaimed; ' Forgive me, Father! 
Forgive me, Father! 1 

Before he came back, night began to fall; the soup was 
steaming in our plates and L6a, ladle in hand, went to the 
front door, which was kept open on summer evenings. 
'[Pamploix is not coming yet; he is still lingering with his 
father, poor man! 1 Then, 'Eat your soup, darlings/ The 
plates being empty, L6a took a few steps on the road, leav- 
ing us alone; coming in again she announced, 'There's 
Pamploix, little ones, eat the omelet, he's slow at walking, 
you have time'; but we also came to the door to see the 
silhouette grow bigger, the legs become distinct, the arms 
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swing to right and left. Pamploix walked slowly; he 
counted up the heaps of stones by way of distraction, yet 
he could hear a voice that kept on telling him, 'Pamploix, 
that leg will be your ruin; think of your wife, think of your 
girls who are not old enough to marry/ 

A stray dog which slept in the cemetery, subsisting on 
faded flowers, glass pearls and gilt letters which the grave- 
digger threw into the dustbin, usually followed Pamploix. 
He walked at first far from him, tail between his legs; then 
he gradually came nearer, describing smaller and smaller 
circles of which Pamploix was the centre, and if Papa 
picked up a stone and threw it in the hope of chasing him 
away, the dog would bite the wooden leg and father would 
bend down to count the buttons on his shoe; each Friday 
one more was missing, the dog ate them. 

When both man and dog reached the house, Lea helped 
each to a plate of soup. We loved watching the long tongue 
lapping up the food; then Angele would pick the dog up 
in her arms in a great display of affection. Once, in turning 
over his ears as we petted him, we discovered little tiny 
balls just like pearls on the skin; from that day we petted 
him always with respect and some fear; as for Pamploix, 
he was silent until the dog was again running on the road 
to the cemetery. 

However, after a few similar episodes he assured L6a, 
not to hurt her feelings, that his customers accused him of 
having *a leg above his station* (and this was true); he 
represented to her that they would no longer buy his milk, 
and he took again to the old-fashioned stick the Govern- 
ment had presented to him at the same time as the Military 
Cross, The smart 'contrivance* found room on a hook in 
the attic, by the side of L6a's ancient bustles, and Emilienne 
brought down her dolls to the living-room. In the evening 
the leg threw a gigantic shadow across the floor, and if the 
wind rose, causing the roofing to groan, which often hap- 
pened in that plain, we fancied that the wooden leg was 
walking about on its own, and we huddled close to each 
other cinder Pamploix's eiderdown, in his bed which al- 
ways smelt a little of drink and tobacco. 



Lea might then enter the room, and open the window to 
stretch out a hand on which fell a big drop of perfumed 
warm rain; turning back toward us she would say, 'A 
storm! but don't be afraid, the dear God is with us/ and 
she would climb on a chair near the fireplace to reach down 
the Palm Sunday sprig of boxwood. This she dipped in a 
bowl of holy water kept for use in the kitchen dresser, and 
sprinkled the room all over. Then she sat on the bed and 
told us stories of her youth, how she had met Pamploix, 
and the dress she wore on the day of her 'presentation.* 

One spring morning, Lea, who had been punished, woke 
up in a hay-cart close to her father's house. She was then 
sixteen, and the night had been so cold that the little girl 
had no doubt hidden her head under the rug in which she 
was wrapped. Swallows were flying around that cart 
forsaken there all winter; they had hoped to build their 
nest in it. Lea called out, 'Pii,.. Pii' to attract them, then 
she lazily looked at the clouds rolling by, and sniffed the 
perfume of the dew. It seemed to her she heard the noise 
of a horse being harnessed, and the young voice of a carter 
saying gently, 4 Gee-up, gee-up, whoa, whoa!* but no 
doubt she was still half asleep, for this sounded to her so 
far, so beyond reach, so lazy, that she believed herself 
seated at school, at seven years of age, a finger following the 
big letters of her reading-book when one hears the story of 
the wheelwright's roaring forge, the pawing of horses on 
the cobbled stones in a village, street, and the song of the 
ploughman starting for the fields, 

She did not notice at once that the cart was moving, for 
the thick grass muffled the noise of the heavy iron-tyred 
wheels. Instinctively, she drew back the rug over her 
face, only peeping now and again to see what road they 
were taking. In front of her Pamploix, standing in the 
cart, was whistling, or else jumping down to run and pet 
the horses, or climbing on the shafts, at which L6a wished 
to warn him that this was dangerous, for he might roll 
under the wheels. 

4 , .. You sec, little ones, it was such a day as this, with 
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clouds collecting; Pamploix had almost finished loading 
the cart when the storm burst; the rain made such a funny 
noise on the horses' coats; he remembered he'd seen a rug 
on the floor of the cart and came over to me; I saw his face 
getting near mine, and that big hand of his all at once 
touched my shoulder. He pulled away the rug and gave 
a scream that I can't forget; he wouldn't take shelter under 
the rug and stayed there in the rain, all of him soaked, 
moustache and hair, the water dripping at his nose and 
ears like a big animal.... Well, you can't understand, my 
darlings!' 

Then L6a embarked upon a story of the seven-league 
boots, which made us shudder, since we could only picture 
Pamploix's leg running all alone, along the roadside of the 
Grange, stopping at each heap of stones as Pamploix 
himself stopped when he had it fixed at the end of his stump 
and being pursued by the stray dog which frightened us 
so much that, should we meet him in the fields roundabout 
four, we used to give him our bread and butter without 
waiting for him to bite our calves. 

Then, too, when Lea wanted to punish us, she locked us 
up in the attic alone with the wooden leg, ' Wait, Catie, 
this evening you'll keep company with the leg!* I ran 
away into the meadows under the apple trees; joined my 
sisters near the wild-cherry trees growing close to the 
Chantecroix park. Emilicnne and I climbed in a tree, 
while little Angfelc, who could not reach the lowest branch 
with her hand outstretched, spread open her apron, 
Emilienne ate all that she gathered already she was 
such a miser, Malorie, that her greed made her fight her 
way right to the very top of the branches, her head emerg- 
ing above the leaves in the sun. She laughed at us, and 
aimed her stones at my head, shouting, ' Come on, Catie, 
look after the child!* I thereupon shook a branch and 
threw a few handfuls of cherries into the spread apron. 
Emilienne jumped from one tree to another and then went 
off through the park, not to reappear till nightfall. 

Meanwhile I took Anglic home by the hand; we sat at 



the edge of the road to eat our provisions, our faces smeared 
all red, and the dog could come, for all we cared, he did 
not like cherries. But since happiness never lasts, hunger 
would drive us home at dinner time. 



I ATB my vermicelli soup, softly praying to God the 
while that I might die after the last spoonful; but heavea 
remained deaf, or else my God, the one in my stories from 
the Bible, was too busy finishing his dinner. Pamploix 
drank a glass of rum, then drew his shoe near to the fire 
and began to poke the ashes with the end of his stick. He 
moved them slowly, with brow puckered, hands clutching 
the arms of his chair, and with a sort of obstinate applica- 
tion as if it were the ashes of his heart he was turning over. 
The hooting of night birds could be heard, and the noise of 
their wings against the purlins of the roof. In the yard, 
water streamed incessantly at the fountain on account of 
the heavy rain, and the pail overflowed which L6a had 
left out to fill for the beasts. 

Emilienne pushed the door open, her clothes all awry. 
Her torn stockings hung in shreds around her legs and on 
her shoes. Her fair hair covered her face, she pushed it to 
one side with a defiant toss of the head. L6a turned; * Come 
here, Emilienne!' Emilienne pulled out a cherry from her 
pocket and spat the stone on her plate. Her drawers, hang- 
ing down right across her knees, were covered with greca- 
and-pink stains. Her school pinafore still showed marks of' 
climbing. 'Come here, Emilienne/ repeated L6a, getting 
up. Emilienne drew near Pamploix, and sat on the curb 
of the fireplace close to the wooden leg. She petted the hand 
clutching the arm of the chair, then kissed it a long while, 
until Papa placed a finger on her forehead. ' 
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Lea, powerless, turned to Angle and me; our heads 
reached hardly higher than the table, we could only take 
in all that happened around us by climbing on our chairs. 
'Sit down, little ones/ I now saw only Pamploix's stick 
from under the oilcloth (he was rummaging among the 
ashes as if to discover a lost coin), and my sister's knees, 
skinned and blackened and placed one on top of the other 
like butcher's meat. Lea dished out the dessert, I was to 
have none, Angele, under the cloth, offered me part of 
tiers; I, ate it while Mamma got ready to wash up. One 
:ould hear the clatter of crockery in the bowl. Then I 
hoisted myself upon my chair by clinging to the flowery 
oilcloth. AngMe, crouching under hers, banged her head 
against one of its legs and screamed while holding tight to 
a rung. 

Pamploix was caressing Emilienne's face with his big 
paw; he now and again interrupted this to pull at her hair 
or tap her forehead, as if he were knocking at a door; 
with his wooden leg he was pushing the logs right into the 
flames, "Shut up, Angile!' But my little sister went on 
crying. * Shut up!' He got up and walked once around the 
"table without touching the child. The noise of his leg 
frightened us again as during the first days after demobilisa- 
tion. He sat down again, and Emilienne kissed him; then 
she blew upon the ashes and caressed the wooden leg, round 
&nd varnished like a doll. Lea was then coming back; she 
jplaced the washbowl in the sink and said, 'Come on, 
Catie, that leg's waiting for you upstairs!' Pamploix's 
armchair creaked, but he said nothing. Mamma pushed me 
up the attic stairs. 

A dim light was there under the rafters. I sat on an old 
trunk from which poked out scarlet materials from before 
the war, at the time of Mamma's marriage or of those days, 
so far away, it seemed, when Pamploix took us to the town 
in his cart to go to the circus or choose dolls. Lea was then 
quite young; I could even remember the walks of those 
days when AagHe was not yet born. 

The 4 contrivance 1 kept swinging about, hung at the bend 
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of the knee to the wire on which La hooked her laundry. 
It brought back only horrid memories; those July after- 
noons which we spent squatting on the tiled floor to keep 
cool; that evening when Pamploix, running from the enemy, 
disappeared at the top of the hill without kissing us; that 
morning when, driving in the cows because of the heat 
which threatened, I found him seated alone in the living- 
room, with that wooden leg he had unscrewed placed on 
the table, and a litre of wine in front of him 

I got up and went to a window which I could not open. 
It was hot. I rubbed my moist hands against my dress. I 
walked up and down the attic trying to get my mind away 
from the wooden leg. Outside, night was falling; moths, 
emerging from faggots and old rags, banged against the 
panes. They sometimes landed on my hands and I felt 
their cold, velvety wings. I squashed one and its body 
smelt nasty, I sat on one step of the stairs. I heard Etni- 
lienne's voice, * Darling Papa, darling Papa. .' and pictured 
her in her torn clothes, putting her lips to the wood. The 
opaque, stormy night was drawing close. ' Darling Papa, 
darling Papa, the candle's gone out. 1 L6a opened the cup- 
board to take the lamp and light it; then she must have 
changed her mind, thinking they did not require a light to 
chat by the fire, for Pamploix, in a voice almost threaten- 
ing, called out, 'The lamp, wife, the lamp, damn you]' 
L6a struck a match and trimmed the wick. Pamploix kept 
silent. 

Emilienne whispered incomprehensible sayings in which, 
as a refrain, came back the words, ' Oh what a lovely, lovely 
leg it is! 1 I climbed down all the steps and stuck my ear 
to the door. Pamploix was still rummaging about the 
ashes with his leg. He banged his palms against each other 
as if to squash a mosquito, then he called out, " L6a, call 
Catie!' 

'You know very well that Catie's finishing her pun- 
ishment.' 

But Pamploix repeated: 'I tell you, call Catic! Call 
Catie!' 



C is 1 

I quickly climbed upstairs again. 

Lea opened the door: 'Come down, Catie, Pamploix 
wants you. f 

I came trembling, into the middle of the room. Emi- 
lienne was looking hard at the fender, Pamploix looked 
back: 'So there's Catie, my little Catie!' He got up, stiff 
and straight in his peasant's clothes. He took off the muf- 
fler he had around his neck and threw it at L6a. ' Catch, 
dear wife/ He bowed to me as if I were a grown-up girl: 
' Good evening, Catherine. How's the leg? Give me news 
of it, I beg you, that interests me more than you might be- 
lieve/ I drew back in awe and surprise. He came near me, 
smiling: 4 You can't refuse that to your papa, Catherine, 
come on, speak and don't be afraid, give me the news. Has 
the damp begun to work? 1 He placed his hand upon my 
shoulder and pinched me as if to draw blood. I did not 
scream. 

Emilienne, poker in hand, was pushing together two 
pieces of the log which had split apart. L6a did not take 
her eyes off us. I could see her lips trembling, perhaps ifc 
a prayer; later I realized that she was blaming herself. 
Pamploix no longer smiled. He picked me up and threw 
me upon the table, near to my little sister, who began 
again to howl. Then he took Mamma by the hand: 'Come, 
dearest wife, follow me to the end, you promised that seven 
years ago, before our Lord!' He must have crushed her 
hand too hard, for I saw tears on her cheeks and she turned 
her head quickly to hide her confusion. 

I heard the noise of the empty bottles, scattered around 
the bed, which they knocked down as they walked close 
to each other, then the noise of the box-spring which 
creaked under the weight of a body. 'Blast you all, by 
Saint George!' Papa shouted, and he reappeared to take 
the lamp, which he held for a moment close to my eyes. 
4 Listen, Catherine, open your ears, I will now give you 
news of the leg/ He smiled anew. He stopped in front 
of the door, and looked back to say, 'Pick up your sister/ 
Ang&lc was biting the straw of a chair and dribbling gently, 
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with a persistent moaning. * Pick up your sister, and she'd 
better listen also! 1 

He closed the door after him and there was a moment's 
silence, only broken by the rush of the fountain and the 
clacking of the hens. 'Oh! the grey hen/ said Angele 
whom I had hoisted on her chair, perfectly straight, 
though she was already tumbling over. Emilienne took 
the coffee mill from the edge of the mantel piece and began 
to grind without a word. She held the box between her 
legs and at each turn her dress got torn a little more. I 
whispered several times, 'Emilienne, Emilienne!' but she 
did not answer. I got up without noise and stuck my ear 
to the door. I heard only a rustling as of clothes. Papa, no 
doubt seated on the low stool, was whistling a military 
tune. I felt ashamed, and came back toward Angele. 

I was scarcely seated when I heard muffled blows and 
Pamploix's voice which shouted, 'Now, then, here comes 
your turn to keep company with the leg 1 then swearing 
and a groan which Lea tried to repress. The box-spring 
kept creaking. From time to time Pamploix stopped to 
get back his breath. He staggered about the room, knock- 
ing down bottles which rolled about and banged against 
each other with an endless racket, like the tocsin of an 
ancient war, or else like Easter bells. Only, in place of the 
perfume of lilies (which the gardener of the Chantecroix 
mansion allowed us to pick), it was a smell of wine, sweat, 
and rum which came through the door. L6a no longer 
screamed. Pamploix walked about the room, then stopped, 
and once more there was a noise of clothing and wood. 

Papa had been shouting as he struck. Angele huddled 
close to me. The door opened; Pamploix, jumping on one 
leg, entered the living room. He leaned one moment against 
the wall to keep his balance; he was holding in his hand 
his own wooden leg, and his jacket, thrown across his 
shoulders, rose with every movement. He bent down and 
began to tie the straps to his stump. He was sobbing like a 
child and wetting his finger with his spit to rub over the 
leather hardened by sweat. Atlast he stood up and put on 
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his jacket. He crossed the room and stopped an instant in 
front of Emilienne, who was grinding the coffee without 
looking up. 'Emilienne,' he breathed out; then, * Cathe- 
rine, Catherine../ and he opened the front door with one 
swoop. We then noticed that the wind had risen. A gust 
of rain wetted the table, and soaked Angele, who whim- 
pered. Pamploix kept the door open some instants. The 
calendar fluttered upon the wall and the oilcloth whipped 
my legs. He swore, then rushed out in the rain. I saw 
him make his way on the highroad, pass in front of the 
Mignot farm he sheltered a moment under a cart in 
front of that door take on the right the cemetery lane, 
and disappear behind the meadow wall. I closed the door, 
but the wind and the rain were so strong that I had to sup- 
port myself on the tiled floor by setting my legs quite stiff. 

I listened a long while: no noise came from the bedroom, 
where L6a, perhaps, was asleep. Angele, on all fours on 
the table, looked at me, her eyes full of anxiety and tears. 
Emilienne brought close to her eye a rubber ring which 
Pamploix had no doubt lost as he poked at the ashes with 
his leg. It smelt of burning, and after Emilienne had 
looked at the room through the hole of it, she threw the 
thing into the fire and an acrid smoke rose up. 

I could still see through the glass of the door, very far 
out in the mist of rain, Papa's hat popping up and down 
above the hedge. I flattened my face against the panes 
pearled with sliding drops. The lane sloped up; so pres- 
ently appeared Pamploix 's jacket flapping in the wind like 
a scarecrow, topping the apple trees growing in a low-lying 
field; then the white flannel belt he had worn since the war, 
now unrolling itself, though, with angry gestures, he kept 
twisting it again round his waist; then his two legs which 
moved about like needles in a stream of running water. 
He was walking quickly, his head carried slightly forward. 
I reckoned up the heaps of stones. He pushed open the inn 
door at the Sign of the Wolf, and I still followed on 
awhile an imagined being making his way to the cemetery. 

When that door closed again, I noticed a light which 



shone suddenly, alone in the night.,.. Angle called me, 
'Catie, Catie...* as she wept quietly. The poplars on the 
road were bending toward the east. In the far distance the 
cypresses in the cemetery were caressing monuments and 
chapels with their pointed heads. I could not make up my 
mind to leave the pane; and suddenly, at the gravedigger's, 
also came a light, and it seemed that a shadow, behind the 
pane, was looking at me. Someone was keeping watch. I 
guessed it was little Adrienne, kneeling in front of her 
father, and with her red hands covered with chilblains, 
helping him to pull off his top boots, heavy with the mud 
of the graves. 4 Come! go for it, pull hard, little one, it's 
sticky as molasses, that stuff!' 

Angele, by the foot of the table, screamed out, ' Mamma! 
Mamma!' L6a did not answer. I shouted in my turn, 
'Mamma! Mamma!' and I looked at Emilienne, who, with- 
out saying a word, was putting a log on the fire. 'Emi- 
lienne, Mamma's dead!' My eldest sister simply shrugged 
her shoulders and filled a saucepan with water, then put 
it on the fire. She was getting coffee ready, slowly, as if we 
were really orphans. Angele placed her head on my lap, 
and huddling close to one another we called in whispers, 
"Little Mother, little Mother!' as if we feared to wake her. 

It was pitch-dark when Lea appeared in the door-way, 
her clothes in disorder, blood on her face. 'Darlings/ she 
said, without looking at us, 'children, don't cry now/ 
Then she walked to the sink, where she washed herself 
carefully. I went into the bedroom to fetch the lamp. 
Pamploix's sheets, on the bed, were stained with blood 
and trailed on the floor. Empty bottles rolled about when I 
lifted these clothes to clear my way to the table where 
Father had placed the lamp. Whiffs of rum and wine 
mingled with the heavy smell of blood. I dared not take a 
step. 'Come back, Catie/ called L6a. Once more I was 
seated on the straw chair. Mamma came toward us, her 
face and hands livid. A big red mark showed at her temple. 

She kissed us more tenderly than usual. 'Well/ she said, 
' Pamploix gave me a beating* I am his wife, he has rights 



over me. He'll have to answer for me one of these days." 
She held her handkerchief close to the temple, which was 
still bleeding. She went on, A But now, it's all over/ She 
rinsed the washbowl at the sink, wiped it with her apron, 
and poured the boiling water over the coffee. 'Thank you, 
Emilienne'; then, *A11 go to bed, now, it's time/ She 
pushed the coffee pot on one side of the fire, then placed 
herself near the door, hands across her bosom. We filed 
out one after the other, rather ashamed. The shoe lace of 
my clogs 1 had broken when I had closed the door after 
Pamploix. She kissed Angele and Emilienne, then re- 
marked, 'Catie, look at your shoes/ I tied the bits to- 
gether and sucked the end of the lace to get it to slide 
through the eye. Lea kissed me in my turn and we went up 
to our room, under the roof. 



THERE was no quarrel that day as we arranged our 
clothes on the chairs. Emilienne was in bed first. I 
helped Angle to take off her dress, then I placed on her 
bed, as always every evening, the dolls of former grand 
days and the rag dolls of the War. She held close to her 
lips one of Lea's old blouses, twisted and tied up with a 
string stamped with 'The Coffee Planter/ The eyes and 
mouth, traced with ink, were turning brown. L6a had no 
doubt used the dregs of an old ink-bottle, such as country 
people keep a long while in a drawer, before pouring a little 
water over the dried-up ink. *Catie,' Anglic would say, 
4 my daughter is getting fairer, but I like her best that way/ 

1 The footwear here mentioned is a. boot with leather uppers and a thick 
wooden sole, as worn in Flanders, mostly by children. To distinguish it from 
sabot, a wooden shoe, the translator has kept to the word sabot for the latter. 
(Translator.) 



She held her close to her heart, and the doll seemed to 
breathe, to live. 

Then I also got into bed between the damp sheets. I 
heard L6a, who, as on every evening, was preparing the 
cans. As she was not strong enough to lift them, she rolled 
them in the yard on the brick pavement, where Pamploix 
the next morning would load them on the cart. After that 
she closed the shutters and bolted the door leading to the 
yard. But she did not bolt the glass door looking on the 
highroad, nor close the bedroom shutters. The rain kept 
beating against the panes. Through a crack in the floor I 
could see Lea's lamp. Now and again her shadow obscured 
it. She was watching as she walked up and down the liv- 
ing-room. I could not get to sleep. Emilienne was turning 
in bed, grunting lazily; she even got up slight in her 
very short nightdress and her knees all bruised to ar- 
range her clothes on the bed, and she blew in her hands 
with as much resignation as if we lived in Siberia or in an 
ice hut lost on that white skullcap of the Earth where 
are marked only vague names of princes and explorers. 
A tile fell from the roof. A couple of birds, disturbed in 
their shelter, flew off into the rain. I dropped to sleep. 
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ABOUT that time of night Madame Segonde, a courte- 
san of forty, always dressed in black, had the habit of 
leaning out of her window. Her hair stood high on her 
head in a pointed bun, with silver combs and orange blos- 
soms to set it off. Around her neck, on her narrow shoul- 
ders, she wore a heavy metal chain just like a beadle's. 
Above her head, close to its glass bowl, her lame nightin- 
gale hopped about, splashing water. Madame Segonde 
went to bed every afternoon at three o'clock. At five 



minutes past three, her heavy painted lids closed over those 
dark eyes of hers, always so tired, she crossed her hands 
over her bosom, and off she went! The shutters are closed. 
Let the sun scorch Chantecroix, or the wind blow toward 
the house the smoke of the bonfire lit by the gardener, or 
the rain and hail beat down the corn; she sleeps, no one 
answers her door. 

But a little before midnight, the nightingale begins his 
song. Segonde draws apart the curtains adorned with tea- 
roses; she pushes back the sheets to her feet, and remains a 
long while motionless, naked but for her cambric night- 
dress. The breath of night bathes her nakedness. She offers 
one breast, then the other, to its caresses. In winter she 
steels herself against the cold, and often the wind blows 
out the candle at the head of her bed. On one such day her 
sheets got soaked by the rain driving in at the open win- 
dow. The nightingale keeps up his song, the tassels of the 
curtains flutter in the wind, the cuckoo of the clock throws 
out its raucous notes, one of the weights strikes the floor. 
The nightingale stops singing. The old courtesan 's heart 
fills with tears. The bitterness of this evening broken into 
by the call of an inert piece of furniture invades her soul. 
How numerous were the nights of which this one is but 
a humble and mute commemoration: those far-off nights 
when, as she lay deep in the carriage of her dreams, she 
would see a man get up from her side, escape from her, 
abandon her as an object no longer useful. 

It is now ten years since, with fortune made and body no 
longer for sale, she appeared on this mossy threshold, 
crossed the deserted yard, and inspected with much haughti- 
ness the four walls of this 'grave/ 'Lise, my dear Lise, 
here am I with two feet in the grave; and how I miss Jean 
Bart, that great sailor!' She turned round to say to the 
landlady, a peasant humble and bent just like Lea, who 
followed her gasping, 'Oh! what a deadly dull hole!" 
She so well recalled that day: her reflection in the pig 
trough with her dress all lace and bustle, her sunshade held 
close to her bosom as she walked in the tall grass, anxious 



at this new aspect of her life, yet roughly pushed ahead by 
the raucous panting of the peasant woman: 4 If madame 
likes roses, my husband will graft some of whatever colour 
she prefers. And shell have nice creamy milk, fresh from 
the cow. There now! And the bread will come to the door, 
brought by a little girl of six with her cart drawn by 
wolves!' 

4 By wolves?' 

'Yes, two wolves from Chantecroix!' 

Next morning, she was ready at five... to answer the 
door for the little girl. Her trunks had just arrived. Rich 
clothes were scattered on the floor, for the furniture would 
not come until later. She was asleep on the tiled floor, her 
head adorned with an old hat, when Adrienne pushed open 
the door of that silent house. The child went in softly, 
on tiptoe. She saw a head rolling about on the tiles, in a 
beam of sunlight. * Madame. ' 

The courtesan hugged the warm loaf to her heart and 
broke off a corner because she was hungry. Then she drew 
the little girl toward her and caressed her a long while, 
seated on one step of the stairs. She showed Adrienne her 
dresses, her flowery hats, the hangings with which she was 
going to cover her drawing-room walls. Adrienne listened 
politely and came each day, but always more and more 
dirty, her feet in sandals, then naked; her body in a school 
pinafore, then in one of her mother's skirts; finally in the 
sack which she used to wear when, at sixteen years old, 
she became my friend. 

Three years on end, each morning, the courtesan awaited 
her, leaning out of the window. The cocks would be 
crowing. Toward dawn, the shadow of that other cock, 
on top of the steeple, threw its clear profile in her yard. 
From the depths of her childhood, smoking-room tales 
arose like ancient puppets. She felt full of pains and aches, 
and tired, as on that first night she had spent on the floor. 
Often the nightingale splashed his bath water on her 
checks, her neck, and she shivered. She was eaten up by 
boredom. She sat at the piano and drew from that instru- 
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meat false tunes, scales shocking to the ear she could not 
play. She sat near the revolving bookcase, an Empire piece 
of furniture which a gentleman had given her, and she be- 
gan a story but she could not read. At last she had her- 
self driven to the town in an open carriage and realized that 
her dresses were no longer fashionable. So she came back 
slowly, through the suburbs adorned with trees, and men 
turned back to look at her. 

She was only, now, one of these old ladies, rather faded, 
though still distinguished-looking, who linger on warm 
July afternoons near the town hall, feeling heavy in the 
head with the smell of tarred macadam, the cracking of the 
coachmen's whips, and the leaves of the plane trees already 
littering the streets. She liked to take the tow-path 
along the canal, stopping to gather a solitary violet which 
she pinned to her collar, or to listen to a tug's siren. A 
barge gliding by with a rustling of water recalled memories 
of the brightest days of her life when, as a little girl, she 
used to gather daisies along this very canal for I know not 
what forgotten shrine. But the bargee called out, ' Hullo ! 
granny!' His wife was peeling vegetables on deck. The 
lout dipped his hand into her basket, placed on a straw 
chair, and threw a potato at the old lady as one might 
throw a stone at a dog. She looked back, her eyes full of 
tears, and tired, bent on her stick, she turned back home, 
taking the road that went by the Grange. 

* Lise, my dear Lise, I live on a stony road, forsaken by 
all except a certain cowherd named Pamploix, and stray 
dogs, with tongues that hang out. Well, I'm even more 
wretched than these dogs. Everything forsakes me all at 
once; my own heart shuns me. I write to you without a 
tear in my eyes, old friend, for I cannot even cry any more. 
I am lying in my grave, now, and earth is beginning to fill 
my ears. You, whom people call the Magician, can't you 
bring back life to most things? Tell me what is worn in 
Paris- I scarcely dare show myself out with my ancient 
dresses dating from the monarchy. I am an old woman: go 
to the '* Bonhcur des Dames," and choose anything in tones 
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ranging from old rose to violet, but not too bright and not 
too dear, since shares are going down, and truly I am too 
weary to go back to work! Many kisses. 

'P.S. There is all the same a faint light in my life, a 
young girl called Adrienne, who blushes when I make her 
slip on my dresses in my room. She is so pretty and pure, 
so pure that I dare not look into her bright eyes. Your old 
repentant Segonde.' 

My friend soon ceased feeling embarrassed; she refused 
to go into the courtesan's room, where precious shawls 
covered the walls and dresses were spread out on the back 
of the crimson velvet armchairs. Each morning the courte- 
san invited her in, either with a smile or with a voice 
pitched almost to a threat. Adrienne, more and more ob- 
stinate, won every day. 

' Good morning, little Adrienne, have you a fresh loaf for 
me?' 

'Here it is, madame/ 

4 1 am coming down, child, to pay you myself.' 

The courtesan then appeared on the steps and petted the 
dogs. 'Sylphe is bleeding, child, and Citrouille has a 
wound on his belly, attend to them at once/ 

'I've got no time, madame/ 

'Oh, but who has beaten you again?* The courtesan was 
then on her knees to caress Adrienne's bleeding legs: 
* Tell me who beat you?' 

'The stones on the road.' 

'Adrienne, dear child/ She held her close to her. 
'Come in with me, and I will give you some brandy/ 

'I've got no time, madame/ 

The courtesan felt the child's flesh through the sack. 
' Oh 1 Adrienne, how you are growing, you are now a real 
girl!' Adrienne blushed. 'At least you know what it 
means, to be a real girl?' 

'No, madame, my dogs will start by themselves if you 
keep me too long/ 

The courtesan sought Adrienne's breasts with her flabby 
hand. 'Are you in love with a boy, by chance? Listen, I'll 
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give you a bit of advice: don't pay any attention to him, 
and you'll surely get him, little one/ 

Adrienne drew back. 

The courtesan took tight hold of her wrists. ' He'll kiss 
you like this!' 

'Let me go, madame!' 

' Oh ! how silly you are, bless me I At your age, little girl, 7 
had lost no time, not I!' She leaned over Adrienne, seated 
now in the cart. 'Only tell your mother to give you a 
clean dress and you'll be a little queen!' 

'Come on, Sylphe!' 

The courtesan clung to the cart, petting the dogs with 
one hand. * What a silly you are! You don't know what I 
know. ' 

'Come on, Citrouille!' 

' Goose, it will be my turn tomorrow to beat you you 
are a downright fool!' 

The cart sped along the road. The old lady had to go in, 
her muscles tense, her teeth clenched, her bosom heaving. 
She clasped the loaf in a close embrace, and sat on a chair 
in her drawing-room: 'I am lost, wretched and lonely, 
Lise, more unhappy than the dog Pic! Lise, Lise, give me 
back my youth in these meadows/ 

She pictured herself quite small, stretched on the ground 
among the poppies, recumbent in a furrow with her slender 
naked legs. Then, that last summer before she left, when 
she was fifteen and hugged the foliage in a frenfcy of passion. 
She used to get up at night to rub her body against the trees; 
she bathed at midday on the warm stones, in the caressing 
stream, amidst water plants which wound themselves 
around her thighs. 

'Lise, Lise, I am lost! Adrienne has defeated me; I have 
nothing left but the earthy taste of my sins!' 

And again, as she heard the little girl's cart roll away, 
stories of crowing cocks rose in her heart. Across Parisian 
summers in that district of the Iicole Militaire where she 
had spent her life, forgotten flowers touched her hands. 
In Paris, in that small room of the Jean Bart, which later I 



was myself to dwell in, I picture her waking up, at three 
in the morning, and no cocks crowing. 'What of it!' the 
proprietress would shout, dismissing the last * client* at 
the end of the long corridor on which opened the rooms; 
' Go anywhere you like to bed with the chief constable 
if you want I wash my hands of you! 1 She bolted some 
few doors and set to combing her long grey hair in front 
of the looking-glass over the counter. 

Then heavy silence fell over this grave. The courtesan 
could give an ear to the market carts on the cobblestones 
of the Avenue Bosquet, to the cracking of the whips, the 
rustic jokes from one driver to another, the creaking of the 
brakes. Throwing her fur coat over her nightdress, she 
would then call out, 'Here, madame, I am coming down!' 
'Sleep anywhere you want, you bitch!' 

The waiter was taking in the tables from outside the 
caf6, whistling the while. A few customers, late over their 
dinner, called their carriages. Segonde looked with admira- 
tion at the blued lanterns and the coats of arms on the var- 
nished doors. At that time, Malorie, the Ecole Militaire 
district was just an expanse of waste ground, with here and 
there a narrow house, a 'residential hotel, 1 a ragman's 
hovel. Segonde would follow the palings along the Champ 
de Mars, picking up a leek fallen from one of the carts, and 
then making for home. Once secure in her room, she added 
up her money; how she longed for that return to her mead- 
ows, her liberation! 

Adrienne's little cart made the same noise in her heart as 
the market-gardeners' vehicles amidst these Parisian nights 
when not a cock ever crew. So the old lady crossed the 
unkept garden where her landlady's husband had planted 
white roses; she kicked a pebble along, eyes to the ground; 
she picked up a forsaken rusted cask-hoop, and began to 
wheel it along as when she was a little girl; but palpitation 
of the heart stopped her in mid-run. She reclined on the 
thin grass, her back pierced by sharp stones. Lise, old 
friend, I am lost. Only a miracle could save me now!' 



Vv HEN I awoke, I listened for a moment to Angele's 
breathing. She was still holding the doll close to her heart. 
Emilienne's head was hanging out of the bed and her eyes 
were open. Yet she was asleep; it sometimes happened 
with her. Under the floor, Lea's lamp was burning. I 
heard Mother change the sheets on her bed and throw into 
the yard the blood-stained linen. Then she knelt on the 
tiled floor and washed it with soft soap. I listened to the 
noise of the brush and the rubbing of her dress against her 
shoes as she moved one knee in front of the other. Her 
words echoed within me: 'Pamploix gave me a beating. 
He'll have to answer for me one of these days/ 

When the house was tidy, she sat down and awaited 
Pamploix's return. In the far distance, cocks were crow- 
ing. Behind us, in the stables, the cows were not asleep; 
they banged against the wooden partitions with their 
tails. A little before midnight I heard, by giving ear, the 
almost imperceptible song of Scgonde's nightingale. I pic- 
tured Father wandering on the roads, ashamed and not 
daring to show himself again at the Grange. I longed to 
tell him that I loved him all the more, but I could only 
imagine his hat popping up and down over the hedges, or 
else his silhouette disappearing over the horizon. No 
doubt he was making for the meadow where one morning, 
in May, he had found Lea asleep in a hay cart. * Pamploix ! f 
L6a was explaining, ' the young girl you once loved is still 
faithful to you'; and naked but for my nightgown, I 
stretched myself on the floor to see Mamma seated close to 
the white bed in which she did not wish to sleep alone. I 
believe that she had even got ready dry clothes for Pam- 
ploix, and that she kept the coffee" warm upon the stove. 
In the poultry yard the hens scratched against the wire 



netting. L6a was whispering a prayer. The dull rain beat 
against the panes and the wooden leg swung in the wind, 
threatening each of us in turn. I had a mind to smash it, 
but I feared Pamploix's anger. 

I could no longer recognize my father in that tramp I 
pictured asleep on the grass in the cemetery, his clothes all 
soaked. Once again the tapping of the leg on the tiles, on 
the stones of the road, in the milk-cart, seemed strange to 
me. The thought came to me to wake my sisters and run 
away. Adrienne would lend us her cart and we would look 
for shelter on the other side of Chantecroix. I dressed in 
silence. But scarcely was I seated on my bed than I brushed 
my forehead with my hand: was I going mad? Pamploix 
would come home again. As in former days he would 
bring back from town a new cow. Downstairs, L6a was 
not moving. She was no doubt knitting woollen socks, 
seated on the chest where Papa had put away his personal 
treasures: his wedding suit, the white tie he wore at the 
cattle show, his soldier's clothes, his rifle, a twig of holly 
gathered when he went into the forest one snowy afternoon 
with Lea to choose from among all others our Christmas 
tree... 

We were playing school. Emiliennc, the teacher, had 
punished me. From the corner where I was in disgrace, my 
head resting on my folded arm, I was looking at the plain 
covered with snow. The roads had disappeared. The 
villages had covered themselves with a mantle of ice as if 
they were chilly. Little Angfele, on a low bench behind me, 
was spelling out the story of the gleaner who puts away the 
ears of corn in her sack, while her master's daughter, of 
her own accord, gives up some of the sheaves. Emilienne, 
without taking her eyes off her pupil, was tending the fire. 

How I loved these two sweet voices which fitted mine so 
well! They soothed me. Half-closing my eyes I followed 
the slow motions of the birds seeking their meal upon the 
ice. Now and again, along the Adamville short-cut, farm- 
hands and carters could be seen going toward the inn. They 
called to one another from afar, and threw snow balls at 
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one another. Some arrived in their carts, and the drivers, 
standing at the front, blew into their hands without letting 
go of the reins. First the young lads jumped down from 
the carts, and then the girls, in their Sunday clothes (for on 
that evening, the twenty-fourth of December, they had 
a holiday), slid into their arms with screams of delight. 

The young people went into the inn, while the oldest 
carter, Utule, almost blind, took the horses back of the 
house to shelter from the wind, and ferreted under the 
sheds or in the carriages to find a rug. I could see him 
walking around the beasts, clumsy, shy, not daring to leave 
them until Clotaire opened the door to shout one thing or 
another, probably: 'Come on, Utule, the young folk are 
longing for a dance!* Then Utule picked up the instrument 
he had placed for safety under the arbour covered with a 
white twisted vine, and entered the barroom after he had 
once more looked at the horses. 

The wind brought us a few notes, and, as all the doors 
were closed, Angle assured us the music came down the 
chimney. Thereupon Emilienne smacked her face and the 
screams of my little sister covered the muffled sounds of 
the concertina. I kissed Angle, blaming Emilienne, who 
defended herself with the poker and ended by throwing the 
reading-book at my head; and at the noise of this new quar- 
rel of which she was the cause, Angele repressed her sobs 
with such a funny sigh that we all three burst out laughing. 

Emilienne thereupon declared that, as we were studious 
pupils, she would make caramels. She placed a lump of 
sugar on a spoon and, removing one of the rings of the 
stove, exposed it to the flames. Unfortunately, our parents 
not being rich, the spoon was of lead and melted. I went 
back to my window rather disappointed. Angele sprawled 
at full length on the tiles and began to build a sheepfold 
with a box of Swedish matches. 

The inn door was just then opening, and young people 
came out singing, arm in arm. The bright dresses and the 
dark overcoats were like stains upon the snow. The merry- 
makers lined themselves in long rows forming queer pat- 
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terns along the short-cut. Sometimes a girl would tumble 
in the ditch and a man pick her up, choosing the occasion 
to caress her as he helped rearrange her clothes. She re- 
sisted him, and snow, like dust, flew all around her hair. 

Malorie, how I longed to be grown up! I would reckon 
on my fingers how many years were left before young 
men called me 'Mademoiselle/ and the amount appeared 
so huge that I dared not hope for such an honour. I thought 
it best to bring my mind back to Segonde, whom I knew but 
vaguely, but whose nightingale and its song had so en- 
tranced me that she appeared to me a fairy one of those 
beings who lived in Lea's heart and in Angle's eyes 
when Mamma gathered the three of us close to her knees. 
'Catherine/ the gravedigger had one evening declared 
with a sinister smile, when Adrienne had brought me to 
her home in her cart, * Catherine Pamploix, you won't see 
much of life/ So, I might never become a young lady. 

On the way home from school, whenever the boys let me 
join their rough bands in the sand quarry near the village 
(boys have such queer ideas, Malorie, they never feel at 
rest; one would think that there was no hope of peace or 
quiet for them), they unmercifully called me by my father's 
name * Pamploix/ or simply 'brat/ even when Lea allowed 
me to play in my white dress and without a pinafore. I was 
always for them but a sorry warrior, a runner quickly out 
of breath, a companion who cried without reason, or simply 
because one of them had bruised his knee. They didn't 
trust me. They sometimes looked at me with eyes so stupid, 
so bewildered, that I began to doubt myself. 

They could, on certain days, so cruelly hurt my feelings 
that I would leave the quarry. Then they believed I was 
making fun of them, and threw stones after me. Emilienne 
encouraged them. She explained to them that I was a 
goose, and understood nothing of the game. I can still 
picture myself on the brim of the pit, among the quarry- 
men's implements, making my way slowly home under a 
blinding sun, my dress torn or soiled, my eyes tearful and 
black. I would accuse myself of cowardice, clumsiness, and 
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secretly, in the bottom of my soul, ask the boys' forgive- 
ness. 

Indeed, no, I could not be their comrade, I did not under- 
stand the simplicity of those games. Within myself a heavy 
affection, a dense pity, perhaps a grievous secret not yet 
revealed to me, prevented me from enjoying this perfect 
aloofness from all things, this strange way that boys have 
when they play, of looking upon life as an impersonal, 
inhuman adventure, from which pity is of course excluded. 
Never could I know, as they did, the value of a gesture aim- 
ing at no purpose but itself. Therefore, the gravedigger was 
right; I should never be a true young lady, one of those for 
whom the lads, on Christmas Eve, contended with each 
other on the cemetery road. I should die young and should 
never marry. I should spend my life in this gloomy room, 
watching the joys and sorrows upon Angele's face, lis- 
tening to the dictatorial voice of Emilienne who, one day, 
once Lea was dead, would rule the house. What use could 
I be to a boy? Boys like the proud insensitiveness of amor- 
ous young beasts. Affection only has value for the old. 
Why get old? 



1 SHALL arrange my life. I shall die in the evening one 
Christmas Day. As Pamploix has no money in his belt to 
buy me a common coffin, he will have to carry me upon his 
back along the road covered with snow. My head will hang 
over his shoulder, so that I can follow upon the^ ice the 
footsteps of the Child. As I am already heavy and Pam- 
ploix cannot walk long on account of his leg, he must stop 
at the inn to take heart. I am placed on a bench, under the 
shelter of the whitewashed vine, and Lea, sitting on the 
very edge of the bench as do peasant women, keeps me com- 
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pany. Angele and Emilienne, near-by, play in the snow. 

Emilienne looks under one of the sheds and removes a 
rug from a horse's back to cover my legs though they are 
already cold. But Utule protests with so much energy that 
Lea agrees he is right. 'You're right, Monsieur Utule, 
I don't claim to know anything, you know I'm only a 
woman; I look after Pamploix and that's all my learning. 
Don't hold it against me; just think I must be losing my 
mind, I believe that my child is dead/... It was no use 
warming a corpse. 

'Madame Lea, 1 says Utule, 'such things do happen.' 

Then Pamploix kicks open the door. From amid the 
smoke of the pipes Clotaire calls out to him. ' We'll see you 
again on the way back, won't we, Pamploix? Christmas 
doesn't come every day!' 

Pamploix lifts me once again upon his back. L6a takes 
each of my sisters by the hand, birds follow the procession. 
On each side of the road we meet young people: 'Look/ 
says a young girl to her sweetheart, 'how sad! f 'Yes, 
darling, it's sad!' and they huddle together while they 
read in each other's eyes their first lie. 'Everyone is very 
nice,* says L6a. The girls kneel in the snow and I guess 
that their lips are moving. 

As Pamploix is rocking like a camel on account of his 
leg and the road is slippery my head swings from 
back to front as I see the young ladies rise from their 
knees, once Lea has passed by, and shake the snow from 
their dresses. Some even look back to watch me go, but, as 
Pamploix walks very slowly and the road is never-ending, 
the young people seek one another again and divide in 
couples disappearing through the fields. Soon their voices 
are faint and I hear only the noise of my family's steps along 
the glassy road. La and my sisters walk together, Anglic 
has to run to keep up. Pamploix advances cautiously, 
feeling the'snow with his wooden leg. He holds his cap in 
his hand. ' What a weight you are, Catie !' and his big hand 
places itself on my forehead as in former days, in the cart, 
when he used to say, ' That's Emilienne !' as he tickled me. 
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Although night is falling it is still extraordinarily light. 
In the far distance I see the lane where Adrienne used to 
drive me in her cart. Almost everywhere children are on 
their way home from school, but contrary to their habit, 
they walk in silence, forgetting the good 'lickings' they 
have promised one another; my sisters are on a holiday 
because I am dead. 

I am a little sad to leave Pamploix behind, with but one 
leg and that stick which hampers him in his trade, but I 
feel reassured when I think that Lea has often said the real 
leg would grow again; Lea never tells lies. I am full of 
regret at leaving Lea with my 'two sisters on her hands/ 
as she often phrases it; yet I understand that this is the best 
I can do, and I wish for nothing better than what is hap- 
pening to me. What good would I be on earth if I am never 
to be a young lady? 4 Anglic is getting on/ I reflect; 'in 
two years she will help L6a to keep accounts.' Evidently 
I might have stayed two years longer, but one cannot 
always do as one wishes. 

Seated on the bench against the wall of his house, the 
gravedigger is waiting for us; he has put on his top boots 
and a long rope is twisted around his waist. Adrienne, in 
the one and only room in which they live, has already lit 
a candle which she protects with her hands held as a 
shield; not a practical arrangement because when she wants 
to prepare a meal, the candle goes out, and while she pro- 
tects the candle she cannot prepare the meal. 

'I bring you Catherine/ says Pamploix, placing me on 
the bench beside the gravedigger; then, as if to find an ex- 
cuse for himself, 'She died yesterday, but her mother 
wouldn't part with her! 1 

'All right, all right, I was expecting you/ interrupts the 
other, pulling at his pipe. He gets up, stretches his arms in 
the air as if he wants to measure the frontage of the house 
which can't be more than twenty feet. 'Nice weather, 
Pamploix!' 

Then he slides his rope under my neck and around my 
waist and he carries me as one slings a rifle crosswise. 
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'Don't hurt her,' says L6a gently, but the man looks back 
at her and shrugs his shoulders, and Lea, feeling ashamed, 
pats Emilienne's cheek, though the latter quickly frees her- 
self to go and open the gate. During that time Angele is 
stroking my plaits which hang down over the grave- 
digger's corduroy breeches, in the same way as of old I used 
to stroke the ears of rabbits sticking out from the hunts- 
men's knapsacks. Emilienne squeezes her head between the 
bars of the gate, but she cannot open it. The gravedigger 
finds the padlock key in his pocket, and calls out, *Ad- 
rienne, Adrienne, don't come out'; then, turning the key 
in the lock : * And get supper before I come back, you scamp. ' 
The candle goes out. 'That girl will be the death of me/ 
says the man, turning toward Pamploix who is poking in 
the snow with his wooden leg; then, placing his hand on 
Emilienne's shoulder: *So you know the way already, little 
girl!' says he, with a broad laugh which shakes me like an 
apple tree. 

We cross the cemetery, Pamploix walking immediately 
behind the gravedigger, and careful not to look at me. 
Emilienne runs all over the place, Lea comes at the rear with 
Angele, All the wreaths are white. The sky also is white, 
and as the gravedigger is holding me head downward, 
everything looks upside down; the crosses in the monu- 
ments appear planted in the sky and I survey with amaze- 
ment what is happening in the Grange cemetery, a little 
patch cut out of the immense chaste plain, just as, long ago, 
when I was a tiny girl, lying in the grass, I watched the 
clouds rolling up above. The gravedigger stops by the side 
of a freshly dug grave, but Pamploix walks on a few steps 
and turns back to say, ' Where is it?' 

* There!' says the gravedigger, pointing to a hole. Pam- 
ploix shakes his head. 'Don't you know how to read?' 

On a black cross the gravedigger had marked with paint: 
'Pamploix of the Grange/ 

'Oh!' says Pamploix, to put him off, *my head is 
spinning/ 

The gravedigger lifts me over his head and lays me on the 
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ground. The snow feels warm to me, so icy are toy limbs. 
Lea kneels upon her petticoat. The gravedigger drags me 
by the feet to stretch me along the grave, then he places 
himself astride it, one foot on either side. 4 Pass her along !' 
he tells Pamploix. Father seizes hold of the rope and puts 
it in the gravedigger's hand. 4 Here goes!' says the man, as 
if he were ordering about a gang of men; and he raises me 
up. I swing for a few seconds above the hole, giving a last 
glance at the house at the side of the road from which 
smoke is rising. I think that they will eat Lea's milk-soup 
without me, and that my small plate will not be taken out of 
the sideboard. At the Sign of the Wolf smoke is also rising 
and the carters have stopped their teams in the small yard. 

Then I am slowly lowered into the earth. Frogs are 
welcoming me with croaks. The bottom of the grave is fall 
of water which goes into my ears and in my eyes. I no 
longer see the sky. I vaguely regret the Grange, the attic, 
our living-room, and I wish Lea might say again, ' Catie, 
up you go to keep company with the leg/ I think of my 
dolls asleep on my bed . ' Bianca * s becoming a flirt, * I reflect ; 
'her earrings should be taken from her/ A shovelful of 
earth falls on my chest, then another upon my face; then 
nothing more. 

Tm hungry,' exclaims the gravedigger. 'I'll come back 
after supper. I've got to whip Adrienne/ 

'All right, all right!' says Pamploix; and the gravedig- 
ger goes away grumbling. 'I shall report to the mayor../ 
Lea begins 'Our Father* and Pamploix, who has forgotten 
it, knocks with his leg after each phrase to mark his agree- 
ment. 'Our Father Bang! Who art in Heaven Bang! 
Hallowed be thy name Bang! Amen Bang!' 

At last Pamploix helps his wife to rise. 4 You won't 
bring her back to life,' he says; 4 my girl is dead/ 4 Our 
daughter is dead,' says Lea gently, and she once more takes 
the hands of Emilienne and Angele. I hear them go away. 
The noise of the leg is the last to grow faint. When I am 
alone, the Child Jesus comes to me. 

At that moment Emilienne 's head banged on the floor. 
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and she woke. She sat on her bed and looked at me. I 
opened my eyes. She combed her hair with her fingers. 
'Pamploix is not back/ I said. 'He'll come back/ replied 
Emilienne; ' the best thing for you is to sleep/ She sought 
a comfortable position and fell asleep again. It was no 
longer raining. But gusts of wind shook the branches of 
the trees and threw showers of tiny drops against the 
windows. 
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ABOUT three in the morning, Lea lit the storm-lamp 
and set out to seek Pamploix. I heard the rustling of the 
damp foliage near the pond, and the knocking of the punt 
against the dead tree-trunk which served us as a landing- 
stage. I got up and I saw Mamma walking on the road with 
her lantern swinging. She was searching in the ditches, 
around the trees and the dripping-wet bushes. She ad- 
vanced in the tall grass, raising her skirt and calling from 
time to time, 'Pamploix, dear Pamploix!' The wind 
brought me her words and the smell of wet grass. She set 
out on the road to the inn and disappeared in the dense 
night. I followed the lantern which stopped awhile in 
front of the closed door. I knew that Pamploix was no 
longer there. Where was he wandering? Was he asleep on 
his father's grave? I could picture his hat popping up above 
the hedges, but I no longer recognized him. I could not 
follow him. His heart had become a stranger to me. I 
could not even understand how, on certain days, seated by 
his armchair, in front of the fire, I had been able to caress 
him. 

At four o'clock L6a came back alone. She blew out the 
storm-lamp -and put it away in the wash-house. Then she 
spread her coat in front of the fire, on some chairs so that it 
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might dry the quicker. She did not go to bed. Seated near 
Pamploix's empty bed, she re-read one of our schoolbooks, a 
geography in which the author explained the cardinal points 
in relation to a little girl, who stood in the middle of a lane, 
much like the lanes around the Grange: with arms out- 
stretched level with her shoulders. 'The East is on your 
right, the West on the left/ stated the author; and further, 
' You are now looking toward the North.' Lea turned the 
pages. Her finger followed the railway lines, and stopped 
at the black dot marking our neighbouring town. ' Here's 
the Grange,' she was thinking; and there, in the pink 
square of the department, at the extreme edge near the S, 
our house, and not far away perhaps (but where?) Pam- 
ploix, her husband, the young man who had preferred 
getting soaked by the heavy rain to sharing her rug. 

Cocks were crowing. Already in the village one could 
make out the familiar noises of a horse being taken out of 
the stables, and harnessed, and the few words which are 
spoken over a bowl of soup to chase dreams away. A cart 
might pass at a gallop on the road, but would not reach the 
top of the hill before the carter put out his lights. Dawn 
would soon light up even the undergrowth in the Chante- 
croix wood. The wind was drying the lanes. Large white 
patches appeared in contrast with the grey dampness of the 
earth. Water sparkled in the ruts, rosy as in those far 
distant days when we came home from town. Our teacher 
at school had shown us Japanese rose trees, and I liked to 
picture the roads of Japan much as those of the Grange: 
like a sprig in bloom laid down on the plain. 

About five o'clock, someone was heard opening the gate, 
which creaked, then getting out the cart and collecting the 
harness from the scullery. Pamploix, completely soaked, 
hoisted the cans into the cart, then sat on the box, un- 
blocked the brake, which groaned, and passed in front of 
our window. His stiffened clothes hampered him. He 
whipped the horse sharply, and tapped against the shaft 
with his wooden leg. Lea stood up to follow him with her 
eyes from the doorstep; then she chopped some wood and 
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lit her stove. As Emilienne had broken the bellows, 
Mamma always had to blow on the fire to help it to catch, 
and how often I have seen her face grow red as she blew. 
'You're a witch, Mamma/ I would say; and she would 
answer, 'Oh, Catie, do you think I'm really a witch?' 

When Lea entered our room as usual, I pretended to be 
asleep. * Get up, children, it's time/ She picked up a doll 
which had fallen from Angele's bed. She was rather pale, 
but her voice was as gentle as always. She went down to 
prepare our satchels and the baskets with our lunches, and 
the three of us started for school, arm in arm as usual. 

It was a very windy day. Each of us struggled with her 
hair, flying madly at her back or else blinding her. To- 
ward four in the afternoon the sky suddenly reddened, as if 
set on fire. Lea, seated on the bread-bin, was knitting a 
woollen sock. A deep wrinkle crossed her brow. She 
seemed older, and for the first time I noticed the rough skin 
of her fingers on which the wool kept catching. I began my 
homework, my tongue hanging out. Close to me Angle 
made her fingers inky and held out her hands toward my 
face. 

'Come, Catie, I want you.' I came close to Mamma. 
'Hold the needle; no, just like this/ I knelt by her side 
and held the needle in my stiff fingers. 'Now, carry the 
wool over/ She spoke gently, yet with a determination 
scarcely veiled. 'No, that's not the way, look, clumsy!" 
She hit my fingers sharply with the steel needle. I felt 
tears rising to my eyes and looked at her; but she did not 
seem to notice my dumb beseeching. My hair fell over my 
eyes in a veil so thick that I could hardly see the sock. 
The stitches were all muddled up, and I received many more 
blows upon my .fingers. Emilienne, at my back, followed 
the performance. I could see the faces she made reflected 
in the pane just below the setting sun. 

' Watch how I do it, stupid !' I stroked Mamma's arm, but 
she withdrew it quickly like someone who has long 
weighed her decision and does not even wish to give it 
farther thought, 'That stitch, now; what a goose you 
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are!' I swallowed my tears. Vehicles were passing on the 
road, some primitive ones with horses harnessed in file, 
which stopped at the crossroads as if to consider the way. I 
counted up Mamma's white hairs and the cracks upon her 
hands. 

At nightfall, Pamploix came back. He unharnessed 
without a word, then sat in our midst. He unbuckled his 
belt, which he placed on the table. 'A rotten day, wife, 
I'm dead beat/ The wind was even stronger than in the 
morning. High white pillars of dust rose upon the road, 
and indoors the oilcloth flapped against the table legs. 
I felt my cheeks puffed with blood. Lea served the meal, 
and between two spoonfuls I kept secret watch on Pam- 
ploix, who sat silent. His face showed extreme weariness. 
But, when Lea had lit the lamp, he got up, and several 
times rapidly swung his long arms crosswise upon his chest. 
Tm cold/ Lea came near him, her eyes lowered. He 
towered over her by a head. I called to mind those Christ- 
mas Eves when they would come home arm in arm, Lea's 
hair adorned with holly. How she rocked on her slender 
waist as she walked, looking so happy! He would place 
his hands over her eyes and kiss her. 

Now, when she was quite close to him, she looked up 
humbly at him and felt his damp shirt. ' Go to bed, Pam- 
ploix, that's the sensible thing to do. And 1*11 cup you/ 
Pamploix pushed her off roughly, and paced up and down 
the room a few minutes. I noticed that, from his burst clog, 
his foot was poking. Then he said: 'You are right: I'll go 
to bed/ Lea followed him to see whether he wanted any- 
thing. She took the lamp with her and left us all three in 
the dark. Emilienne kicked me under the table: 'Stupid 
goose, you can't even learn to knit, what good are you 
here? Though Pamploix feeds you just as he does me/ 

L6a went up to the attic to fetch glasses; then she lit a 
candle and called out to me, ' Look here, Catie, you must 
help me/ I saw my father's naked flesh upon the sheet, and 
when L6a applied the glasses, his skin swelled up in blood- 
shot lumps. Mamma did not leave his side; rolled up in a 
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blanket, she slept on the chest containing his treasures. 
And during the first two nights, Pamploix would suddenly 
seize his wooden leg, which he had unscrewed and placed 
on the table, and beat her. ' Give me my wedding suit, dear 
little Lea, 1 or else: 'Where's my rifle? I'm going to shoot 
the mayor!' La made him drink, while she rubbed her ribs. 



\V HEN Pamploix was cured, life went on as if L6a 
had never had a beating. No one mentioned it, but we 
never kept company with the leg. Competition made Pam- 
ploix' s trade difficult: there were more men after the war, 
because many Alsatians fixed their homes in our district. 
Pamploix never bought any new cows, and the oldest one 
ceased to give milk; he had to sell her to the butcher. In 
former days, a new cow caused us to love her predecessors 
all the more, since they belonged to a remote part of our 
lives. But now the youngest only brought back wretched 
memories of the war. 

* In the evening Pamploix came home worn out after his 
longer and longer rounds, though even then, at times, his 
belt was almost empty. He always went to bed at once. 
Then he would call L6a, and they often talked far into the 
night. We never climbed on L6a's knees now, and she 
seemed to have given up the idea of teaching me to knit. 
Mamma was getting old. She no longer sang as she did her 
laundry. Angle often wept in her bed and I tried to dry 
her tears; but the little girl declared she no longer had a 
mother. 

Emilienne alone rejoiced at these changes. She gadded 
about the meadows and came back only for meals, hiding 
under her pinafore many queer objects, old locks, chipped 
crockery, clock-springs, empty cartridge-cases, which she 
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secreted jealously in a chest in the attic. On certain days 
she arrayed her booty around her and played a game full of 
incomprehensible words and strange gestures. Angle 
would sometimes drag herself close to the mysterious circle 
of objects displayed on the floor, but her sister chased her 
away sharply, pushing her toward the stairs and shouting, 
'Get away! Get away!' as if she feared being surprised. 

It was now my turn to prepare the morning coffee, while 
L6a harnessed the horse and placed the cans in the cart so 
that Pamploix might sleep a while longer. In the evening, 
when Pamploix f s voice claimed my mother, 'Come, Lea 
dear, come near me/ Mamma handed the washing-up over 
to me and little Angele took hold of a tea-cloth to wipe the 
plates which were as big as herself. Often Mamma asked 
me to add up, before my bedtime, a whole page in her 
account-book, and the next morning she pretended to check 
my calculations, but I could easily see that her mind was 
wandering far from the figures. 

Games with the boys in the quarry had come to an end : 
the teacher also had come back from the war, which he had 
spent near his mother because he had been discharged as 
unfit. He opened school again, in a classroom which smelt 
of paint and disinfectant. On this occasion he delivered 
a speech to the peasants assembled in the playground. 
'Friends,' he declared, *I left you exclaiming, "Long live 
Freedom." I kept my word. I bring you home today the 
Republic.' And raising our heads we saw, in fact, that the 
Emperor's bust had disappeared (to be found by us later in 
a coach-house, the hoop of a brandy keg crowning his head 
and his cheeks blackened by the fires built under the wash 
boiler by the teacher's servant). A young woman, wearing 
a sort of woollen stocking on her head, smiled in his stead. 
We clapped out of politeness, but we knew quite well that 
before the war the teacher had never exclaimed: * Long live 
Freedom!' but had left us, saying, 'Good-bye, children/ 
and asking us how many rolls of paper would be required 
'in these conditions' to paper the Town Hall rooms, and 
how much it would cost the town council. Evidently he 



was lying, and why was he no longer possessor of the 
pointed moustache on which our cockchafers used to alight 
in summer? 

The ceremony once ended, the peasants scattered about 
and spoke among themselves in low tones. A few, mostly 
young men, sat in the classroom on our benches. Their 
legs had become too long to find room under the desks, and 
they could not with ease keep up a clatter with their clogs 
as we did in the winter (when each pupil brought a log, 
except us three for Lea had not even enough to prepare the 
meal; and when this tall devil of a teacher always placed 
us together, though we were not in the same division, as 
far as possible from the stove. We would huddle together 
to keep warm; but the icy wind blew so hard from under the 
door that we paid little attention to the lesson and the 
master repeatedly used his cane on our frozen hands.) Nor 
could they now play at darts, these big boys, nor pass on 
love-letters under the desks; their enormous fists were too 
clumsy to conceal things. And how stupidly they talked, 
with laughter so heavy as to loosen their sailorknot ties ! 
They smacked each other's back, pulled one another's 
hair, and on the platform two of them were fighting. A 
dribblet of blood showed between the lips of the shortest 
one, and a circle of idlers clapped after each blow. How- 
ever, some young girls near the door laughed and pushed 
their way into the classroom toward the boys, who sized 
up the prettiest and the ugliest. Near the stove, Utule, 
seated quietly on a bench, his eyes dreamily fixed on the 
master's desk, was deep in thought and now and again 
scratched his head. 

In the playground, some peasants congratulated the 
teacher. Others, older ones, who had already seen more 
than one war, one invasion, and one school, walked under 
the chestnut trees, hands behind their backs or in their 
pockets, stopping now and again to utter a single phrase 
which they repeated a long time on end with various 
intonations. One heard, 'Before the war/ and the rest 
was said in whispers, with rather vague and timorous 
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gestures. We three made the most of this last day of free- 
dom. In our light dresses we tumbled about the old men's 
legs. Some picked us up, saying, 'Oh! little girl! little 
girl!' in a tone of such despair that I felt suddenly old. 

Pamploix, in front of the school, kept walking around 
a small flower-bed, eyes riveted on the ground. Now and 
again he stopped to pluck a blade of grass and chew it. I 
noticed how his thin legs were lost in his black trousers. 
He was bent, and between the back lappets of his jacket ap- 
peared his leather belt. We gathered daisies in a near-by 
field and offered them to him. He seemed at first reluctant 
to take them, but thanked us with a sad smile, telling us to 
be sure we gave L6a as much. 

The fete was drawing to an end. The firemen were be- 
ginning to leave, carrying their helmets in their hands. 
The peasants set out on the Adamville road or the one 
leading to the Grange, for the school served for the two vil- 
lages, and on prize-giving day one would read, 'Raoul 
Mignot, from the Grange,' or, 'Auguste Pamploix, from 
Adamville/ The teacher, on his doorstep, was shaking 
hands with people, while hidden somewhere indoors his 
old mother kept calling, ' You will let me die like a dog, 
now that you are in all your glory!' 

We three went home in the company of that tall, sad 
Pamploix. He held me by the hand and did not speak. If 
ever we noticed a flower, we dared not gather it for fear he 
would say, ' Give it to La instead. 1 It was hot. My petti- 
coats burnt my flesh against my thighs. I added up the 
months before the summer holidays. Why was it already 
so hot? The corn was not yet sprouting, and there were no 
leaves anywhere to protect us. * I shall fall ill, I shall die/ 
I thought. The sun caused me to close my eyes, yet I still 
felt very much alive. 
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was waiting for us. She helped us to milk-soup, 
broad beans, and black bread. The coolness of the room 
woke me up. My limbs sought the contact of the cold fur- 
niture. At table, the oilcloth felt fresh against my legs. 
Lea was walking heavily about the room, her hands for- 
ward as if she feared to bang against the wall. Her stomach 
was in her way when she sat at the table. She held her 
plate up to her bosom. 4 I think/ said Pamploix, 'that 
the Republic must repair my road!' Lea gave no answer. 
She was eating without looking at any of us. The road- 
menders had refused to touch the stones provided by the 
Empire. I was at a loss to understand this 'matter of 
honour/ but perhaps they had received such orders. Papa 
asked Lea to write to the mayor, and L6a, one evening in 
June, after milking-time, sat at the table where we did our 
homework in front of the window. She worked at it with 
a will, but her fingers were becoming clumsy and she made 
blots 'on the paper. Sweat ran down her pale face. I had a 
mind to offer to write in her place, but I feared to displease 
her and my feelings would have betrayed me. She some- 
times stopped to rub her hand over her pointed stomach and 
a gleam of fear appeared in her eyes which looked at me 
sharply. 

The mayor refused, stating that 'the road lays our 
country open to invasion and that the Republic could 
defend what the Empire had abandoned/ He even accused 
Pamploix of endangering the National Safety, and told 
him it would be wiser if he gave to the Government the 
gold with which his belt was filled and helped pay the 
indemnity. ' Isn't it enough that I gave my leg? Here I am 
with three girls on my hands, you fool!' But the mayor 
retreated into his house facing the war memorial at the 
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centre of the village, for his wife and daughter awaited him 
for a ga-me of bezique. 

Next day, after his work, Papa set out for the town. He 
came back very late at night. Lea was sleeping in an arm- 
chair, a heavy sleep which disfigured her. Pamploix en- 
deavoured to carry her to bed, but, when he held her close 
to his chest, she proved so heavy and so fat that his wooden 
leg slipped. L6a screamed at the top of her voice, which 
woke the three of us; I stretched on the floor to listen, won- 
dering if she were not dead. From that day, her face be- 
came green, and when she milked the cows she had a way 
of leaning a long while against the stable door. 

Some few days later, toward evening, a cart stopped in 
front of our house. A little man jumped to the ground and 
knocked loudly at the door while his small pointed face 
peered through the grating of the latticed pane. Lea 
opened the door, and Pamploix, seated at the table before 
a glass and a bottle of wine, looked him up and down 
contemptuously. 

4 Glory be to God,' exclaimed the little man, winking one 
eye and scratching his little grey beard with his thumb. 

4 Good-evening, dealer, ' replied Father simply, * sit down. * 

The Jew ragman sat at the edge of a chair and pulled his 
snuffbox from his pocket. He sniffed up his nose, closing 
his eyes, and since only one of them opened again, I came 
to the conclusion, after some minutes, that he was a one- 
eyed man. When I came near to Pamploix to ask for the 
cellar key, I saw that a bloodshot film covered the Jew's 
left eye, and when he was thinking, sitting down on the 
chair I had offered him, that film lifted itself slightly, 
leaving the dead eye to look at one as if through the flesh. 
His other eye appeared in turn cheerful or ironical, but 
a deliberate expression of cruelty never deserted it. 

While L6a prepared the coffee for the next day, I pre- 
tended to sweep the floor in front of the stove so as not to 
leave my mother. The sun shone on the stove and L6a's 
face blanched. I could see all this in the shiny nickel fit- 
tings of the stove, for I dared not look up at her. Her 
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reflection amidst the wreaths and sheaves adorning the feet 
of the stove was less frightening; and I tried to convince 
myself that what I saw looked like her ordinary real face. 

Meanwhile, the little ragman was shaking the front lap- 
pet of his coat which reached his calves. 'Yes, Monsieur 
Pamploix, you have a handsome wife, 1 said he, with a 
squint toward my mother. I would have liked to squash 
him like a cockroach. At the same time he pushed more 
snuff up his nose with his dirty thumb. * Yes, a pretty wife; 
a wife who is still young!' He laughed so much that his 
teeth protruded from his lips, almost out of his mouth. 

Pamploix banged so hard upon the table that his glass 
of wine fell off. ' Clear out, wife, all the lot of you, clear 
out! 1 

Lea took us into Patnploix's room. I sat on the bed, the 
sheets of which had not been changed since Mamma had 
become ill, Emilienne rummaged in Pamploix's chest and 
began to rub her cheek against the silk facings of the 
wedding suit; then she placed the orange-blossom wreath 
upon her head. This gesture appeared to me most unseemly, 
but Lea sat on saying nothing. At the window, she was 
contemplating in the hollow of her hand, the lace of the 
curtains, all reduced to rags now, since on days home from 
school, when it rained, we amused ourselves threading 
ribbons through the holes. 

In the next room the Jew was drinking. He wiped his 
lips on the back of his sleeve, then he followed my father 
up to the attic, into the scullery, into the stables, all the 
while lamenting: Tm just losing my time. Yes, you took 
me in. You are a smart cheat/ He examined the furniture, 
banged plates against each other, all the while repeating: 
'Yes, you'll have my family on the street. YouVe laid 
a trap for me.' 

Pamploix must have offered him the leg for sale, for he 
drew near the attic window to look at it, then went down 
into the kitchen, asked Father to light the lamp, and sur- 
veyed the working of the joints. At last, he placed it by 
the side of his chair, standing it up on the tiles. It re- 
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mained there" perfectly balanced, the two men contemplat- 
ing it in silence, then, suddenly, Pamploix gave it a kick. 

4 Well/ said the ragman, 'I won't buy it, I couldn't sell 
it. Keep it as a memento. Yes, I would be on the street 
myself.' He closed his good eye, while the other, through 
its film, kept cruel watch over Pamploix. 

'All right/ said Father, and he began to pull the furni- 
ture about and to open a window to place it in the cart 
outside, because the door was too narrow. 

Lea lifted the curtain to look at the little Jew running 
behind my father and repeating: 'It's heavy, yes, it's very 
heavy!' Very little remained in the living-room. The side- 
board also went out, and Angele's low chair; then our 
bedroom cupboard, the one lined with red velvet in which 
we placed our dolls who had fallen ill. Pamploix climbed 
on the seat of the cart and threw a rope to the little ragman 
who kept his head bent to one side so as to see better. 
'That's right, I've got it/ 

L6a then gave such a tug to the curtain that it fell upon 
her head. Her lips were trembling while she disentangled 
her face. She opened the window to shout to the ragman: 
'Take everything! Everything!' The dealer muttered a 
few words between his teeth: 'Yes, your wife is young still/ 
Then L6a began to groan as she had not groaned the night 
Pamploix gave her a beating. She sat down holding her 
belly with both hands. The Jew cosily arranged the rug 
around his legs, and Pamploix spoke to him slowly, almost 
as if ashamed; the dealer answered in monosyllables while 
he pushed still one more pinch of snuff up his nose. 

Sweat was streaming down from Mamma's brow and big 
drops ran down her cheeks. She uttered so strange a scream 
that Pamploix looked round sharply. I rushed to her as- 
sistance, thinking she was about to die, but she pushed me 
away. * Pamploix 1 Pamploix!* The bed was quite un- 
made. Emilienne had dragged the sheets and blankets on 
some chairs to build herself a hut. Papa pushed the door 
open and his wooden leg knocked down a chair and with it 
Angle. L6a lay on the floor and called out: 'Get the 
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children out, quick!' We filed out. But as I looked back, 
near the door, I saw Father kneeling close to her, and I 
heard a noise of linen torn in haste. Mamma was scream- 
ing. Pamploix came back to us, opened the front door, then 
changed his mind. He seemed lost. Lea was calling in a 
voice more and more faint. 

At last, all was quiet again. Night was falling. In one 
corner of the living-room the leg was forsaken, broken in 
two. Swallows twittered under the windows, stopped a 
moment at their nest, then flew off again with a soft 
rustling of wings. Water at the fountain was running as 
on that tragic night when Pamploix left us. We three 
girls huddled together near the stove. A shutter banged 
against the outside wall. In the sheds the cows kept low- 
ing; milking-time was long overdue. Night was pitch 
dark when Pamploix came out of the bedroom, holding 
something in his hands. He opened the front door to get a 
better light and said: 'She's dead!* Then he sat on one of 
the steps, the dead^body of his little daughter held in his arms. 
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A LITTLE later, I leaned over Pamploix's shoulder to 
see my little sister's body, naked and already cold. The 
poplars on the road outlined a long avenue of shadow on 
which a woman was slowly advancing. She looked as if 
she carried faggots, though it was only a huge blue um- 
brella the shadow of which burdened her shoulders as with 
a load of a thousand twigs, as sharp as children's longings 
which the fairies carry in autumn woods. She was indeed 
almost a fairy, my aunt Tirelo. She lived at Pamponneau in 
a house without windows, and was for ever writing to the 
notary, to the J.P., to barristers, to judges, to the Public 
Prosecutor, to the Pope, about the licentiousness of our 
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time; unless she was engaged upon making notes on The 
Culpability of Marie-Antoinette with regard to the fall 
of the Monarchy and more especially to the arrest in 
Varennes; or else working upon her * Treatise on the Best 
Education for Girls*; or simply drinking her bowl of milk, 
much in the manner of a cat. The purpose of her notes, as 
I learned later, was to prove that Marie-Antoinette com- 
promised the success of the royal flight by taking with her 
in the famous carriage her hairdresser and her children's 
nurse, two extremely talkative people. Tirelo built upon 
these historical facts another theory, moral this time, 
which held the unfortunate queen responsible for women's 
licentiousness at that period. 

It had, no doubt, been to remedy such ills that, one spring 
afternoon, on the road to the 'Citadel' (for such was the 
name of Tirelo's house), my aunt's four sisters had founded 
a convent. Three of them became known by the names of 
the chief mysteries in Christ's life, while the fourth (a 
strong-minded person,' asserted the Superior, Sister Re- 
demption) simply called herself Christine. Since that far 
distant day when three adolescent girls had taken such 
vows, Tirelo divided her time between her historical notes 
and the management of the convent. She often walked by 
on our road, to go on foot to the town, and she stopped at 
the Grange for our news as well as to warn us that, accord- 
ing to her almanac, misfortunes awaited us all. Each time 
Lea brought a little girl into the world, Tirelo stooped 
over the cradle to inform the baby of the constellation con- 
taining her star, and the sign she would live under. She 
added to this information a detailed account of the de- 
fects the child was to guard against, and ended with a 
solemn adjuration not to follow in Marie- Antoinette's 
footsteps. Thereupon, the baby, quite frightened, replied 
with piercing screams. . . . 

That evening, as she approached Pamploix, the shade of 
her umbrella covered the little dead girl. 

'She's dead, isn't she?' asked Tirelo; 'she couldn't have 
lived/. 
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4 Ah?' said Pamploix. 

' Why, my friend, we have today the seventh eclipse of 
the moon since the opening of the year. It is too much, far 
too much for a little girl to be able to live at that rate!' 

4 Ah?' said Pamploix. 

Tirelo closed her umbrella, and the dead eyes of the little 
girl looked upon this world with sad irony. ' But come, 
friend, this is no reason not to give her a name.' 

'No/ said Pamploix, 'no reason that I see.' 

'Well, what shall we call her?' interrupted Tirelo, pull- 
ing out her almanac of which she began to turn the leaves, 
first moistening the tips of her fingers with her spit: 'Euh. 
Nicole, no. Jeanne, no... I can only see Camille that 
seems to suit.' 

'Camille,' repeated Pamploix, raising the little body. 

4 What do you think of it, friend? Come now, have you 
any objection?' asked Tirelo. 

Pamploix did not answer, and as my aunt repeated her 
question: 'Any objection?' he said: 'Of course not.' 

'Good/ replied Tirelo, 4 I put her down as Camille; 
that's done.' Here she reopened her umbrella. 'Ah! 
Camille/ she went on solemnly, 'I shall not tell you to be- 
have yourself in the world, since this world here below is 
not made for you....' She leaned over the little girl, who 
listened religiously. ' Remember, dear girl, that you hold 
in your little hands Pamploix's and Lea's threads. Neither 
the one nor the other behaves in a fitting manner (es- 
pecially Lea who understands nothing of the way of bring- 
ing up girls). Try to lead them back upon the right 
road.' 

One of Tirelo's ideas was that men are guided from hea- 
ven by threads finer than gossamer but much stronger, and 
are moved like puppets and marionettes by the showman's 
hand in a Punch and Judy show. 'Don't let go of these 
threads, little Camille/ added Tirelo, kissing the little 
dead girl upon the forehead; then she whispered gently in 
her ear: 'And don't forget that your aunt has already given 
ten thousand francs toward the Church/ She raised her 



umbrella once more, picked up her skirt to protect it against^ 
the mud, and went off. 

On the following days, L6a did not leave her bed. Her 
face and hands were very white because she had lost much 
blood. Sadly she surveyed the almost empty room, and the 
bare places where once stood the furniture which the Jewish 
dealer had carried away. Sometimes she lost courage and 
called for death in a soft voice, much as she might call her 
hens. But then she would pull herself together again, say- 
ing that she was a coward and caress the three of us, lined 
up according to size by the side of her bed. Often we ran 
into the fields, with nothing on our feet, to gather her 
poppies from among the stubble. As it was very windy, 
the petals would fly off and we arrived at the Grange 
holding only bundles with buttons as dark as coal. It 
needed twenty journeys, ten journeys, I cannot remember, 
to bring back a quivering posy of these gory flowers. 
Mamma held them close to her face and they made her look 
better, throwing a pink blush upon her cheeks.... But late 
in the evening, when the doctor came, he said that perhaps 
Lea would never be about again. 

When she recovered, Pamploix threw the smart wooden 
leg to the bottom of the well. He kept the simple stick sup- 
plied by the Government and up the thick part at the thigh 
he even arranged a little cupboard in which to place a bottle 
of rum. Life slowly started once more in the bare house. 
Sometimes, toward the end of the afternoon, Monsieur de 
Chantecroix would knock at our door. He was a tall old 
man with blue eyes veiled by tears. He would drink sim- 
ply at our table with Pamploix. He liked to sit near the 
window in the living-room and watch the woodcutters on 
their way to town to take his trees to the sawmills. When 
night came, he examined Lea's Confirmation diploma, 
where dampness had traced a maplike pattern; and when 
the time came to go back to his distant mansion, he used to 
say: 'Well, each man has his troubles, Pamploix. Your 
daughter is dead, with me my son is more than dead/ 
And often at school or on the road, I thought of that child 
of ten who was ' more than dead/ 



II 



THAT YEAR, MY BOLLS DIED ONE AFTER THE OTHER 
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UEGONDE'S splendour was on the wane She now 
slept at night like everyone else, and in her bed. She no 
longer walked about naked. She did not readily draw 
apart the curtains of her coffin-bed. She buried her body 
in several layers of darkness, and in the morning when 
she woke up, a little before Adrienne's appearance, she 
called out, 'Here I am, Pic!' as she poked her head through 
the bed curtains, and soon after, 'Peek a boo; here's Se- 
gonde!' while she threw open the shutters against the front 
wall of her house. 

Then light softly ventured inside that house, reaching 
shelves and the ornamented ancient escritoires which 
Segonde only opened, these days, to write Lise long and 
despairing letters. The light also reached her hands, now 
so pale and glossy, just like wax hands. As she brought 
them close to her bird, she said, *Oh! darling, Segonde's 
little blue darling,' but the frightened nightingale huddled 
up close to the glass bowl wherein Segonde saw her worn 
face, her sharp and transparent nose, her white lips, which 
on certain evenings were coloured with a froth of blood, 
and her eyes, dead as a forlorn lake amidst thick foliage. 

On certain autumn days the fog was so dense that even 
this reflection of herself became dim. So what was the good 
of anything? She sat at the piano and hit first one note, 
then another, composing an entirely non-human melody 
which perhaps delighted the ears of toads, for they began 
croaking in the water butt and the gutters. Segonde banged 
the keyboard with her fist and threw the piano stool away 
from her as she used to do when she was still young enough 
to give vent to her feelings. Walking about the house, she 
noticed on the furniture the marks of her fingers, and en- 
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deavourcd to call to mind the arithmetic lessons, the school, 
the black spectacled master of her youth; all in vain. 

At each new attempt, it was in her mother's dark shop, 
at the heart of the village, that she saw herself, quite small 
and engaged in winding cotton. Old ladies sometimes 
brought up the stairs a smell of violet and sulphur. But, as 
her mother often pricked her fingers, customers complained 
about drops of blood found upon their linen and they did 
not always come again. During her occupation of winding 
up wool or cotton, the little girl came to notice that, by 
rubbing the palm of her hand against her arm, she could 
recapture that sulphur smell peculiar to old people; there- 
fore, when her mother was not looking, she would set her 
skin aglow, and the illusion became so complete that the 
seamstress looked up to see what customer *s shadow had 
appeared upon the door; or even, without looking, she 
might say, 'Good-morning, madame, fine weather today,' 
but, as no one gave an answer, she blushed and muttered, 
a pin stuck between her teeth, 'I must be going crazy, 
child/ 

Indeed, Segonde had never learned much arithmetic. Life 
was at that time too hard. All her knowledge then con- 
sisted of twisting cotton into reels and recognizing the 
scent of customers. Therefore, one afternoon, as she was 
arranging flowers in a vase, though winding cotton with 
one hand, her mother stopped her short and declared, ' We Ve 
had enough of this; tomorrow off you go to Paris/ And 
of all her youth Segonde now only remembered the long 
wait for the coach at the crossroads, under a fine rain which 
made her Sunday dress cling tightly to her slender body. 
Once more she saw herself, watching on the sly her mo- 
ther's countenance in a puddle. Under the high wind, the 
seamstress's eyes floated across a face grown as long as the 
heads in magic mirrors at the fair. She was never to see her 
again except in death. 

It was then spring; Vincente, the young proprietress of 
the Jean Bart, was trying to beguile her from her mourn- 
ing. Together they gathered flowers in the meadows, to 
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place on the freshly closed grave. It is so nice to adorn a 
grave, Malorie, when one is fifteen! Segonde recaptured an 
unknown world, lost all that while, but now at last recog- 
nized. Vincente whispered in her ears words that caused 
her to blush. For Vincente was enraptured with the beauty 
of the village and the young girl's innocence. 'Mamma, 
my wonderful Mother/ repeated Segonde. 'Oh! you 
would have loved her, Vincente',* to which Vincente re- 
plied in low tones, almost as if imparting a secret compared 
to which the tense minutes at the cemetery over the white 
grave were insignificant, 'Others will love you, child, 
many, many others!' Segonde shook her locks. 1 Never 
would she wash up again at the Jean Bart; a new life was 
to begin for her. But today, seated in the upholstered arm- 
chair, she sobbed her heart out, and when the dogs of the 
little baker's cart crossed her yard, two streams of water 
were flowing from her eyes. 

On warm autumn afternoons Segonde often opened her 
mauve sunshade to set out for the cemetery. The peasants, 
bent in the fields, straightened themselves up, hands on 
their hips, as she passed. Their small grey eyes shrivelled up 
in the sun: 'Good-afternoon to you, grandma. How's the 
nightingale?' She never looked back. She just hurried, in 
her town boots and her old faded crinoline dating from the 
Empire (with hoops poking through holes in some places); 
she walked in the middle of the lane, a little bent, one rib 
of her sunshade hanging loose, her flowery hat crowning 
her bun of hair and its streamers flapping against her ears 
on windy days. She appeared ready to take leave of this 
unprofitable earth where nothing grew, nowadays, but 
beetroots too hard to be used even in sugar refineries, and 
grass so scarce that it hardly fed the cattle. 

Her dress was blown to one side like a sail, and dis- 
played her petticoats and her drawers adorned with lace. 
The men pursued her with obscene remarks and poked 
each other in the ribs. The women shrugged their shoul- 
ders. Urchins threw stones and rolled barrel hoops at her 
legs. Only the babies, sprawling forsaken on the grass, 
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looked at her in silence with their Big staring eyes. Some- 
times she stooped to pat a cheek and laugh hoarsely; or 
else she tugged at a lock of hair while she displayed her 
three remaining teeth, at the front of her mouth; but 
the infants clenched their fists at her and screamed. 

Thereupon she set off again toward the cemetery, gather- 
ing poppies as she went. Since she dared not go through 
the gates straightway for fear of meeting the gravedigger, 
who would say, 'Ah! here comes a body to engage her 
place. Look, my pretty, will this one in the shade do for 
you? Or maybe you prefer the common pit? 1 she sought 
refuge for long hours, a few yards below the gravedigger's 
cottage, in a corrugated-iron barn, where Mignot, the 
richest peasant in the Grange, stored his potatoes. Seated 
on a sack, she there became occupied in drawing mysterious 
signs on the beaten earth with the stick of her sunshade. 
She admired the sun playing on golden fruits, and sometimes 
she rubbed an apple against her cheek until it shone. She 
caressed the fresh glossy skin with rapture. At the farther 
end of the barn, in a sort of disused chicken-run, Mignot 
stored some scales. Segonde placed on it one apple, then 
another, then her sunshade, the handbag she always carried 
with her in which she kept Lise's letters. 'I have lost 
everything,' she muttered. She lined up the weights in 
a row in front of her and began the weighing over again 
while, with mouth gaping, she kept strict watch on the 
swinging arm. 'Dear me, these scales are faulty, faulty! 
You thief, Mignot, dirty dealer who brought my mother 
to her grave with your cheating scales!' 

Then she listened to the music of the wind on the corru- 
gated iron, and when it blew too hard she put her knick- 
knacks away, and climbed up to the loft of the barn by 
means of a ladder, for she knew that Mignot's farmhand, 
with hammer and nails, might come to inspect the frame- 
work. She made herself quite small behind a sack, hiding 
her hat in the fold of her arm and holding in her breath. 
From up there, she could survey the cottage and follow 
the gravedigger's movements within the enclosure; but 
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sometimes Adrienne, as if compelled by such insistent 
watching, beckoned to her in a friendly way, though the 
crouching old woman dared never reply for fear of betray- 
ing her presence. 

One day, the farmhand, a big lad, spotted her behind 
her sack and raised her by her clothes to inspect her by 
the light of a crack in the roof. He displayed a double row 
of long white teeth and he shook her as if he hoped to see 
her dress slip to the floor. 'Segonde! Segonde! Well! 
What a pretty girl you are now you've put on fat! Won't 
you marry me?' He felt up her legs as he laughed in his fair 
moustache. 'I don't earn much, but I'm well set up, little 
Segonde/ He knelt in front of her and threw an apple 
against the rafters, catching it again in his cap. He reeked 
of dried sweat. 'What a handsome wedding it would be! 
What a fine procession, on a day like today! The wind 
would blow up your skirts to show us the bride!' The old 
courtesan opened her lips in a painful smile which ended 
in tears- 'Clear out, you bitch, you make me sick! 1 He 
pushed her roughly toward the ladder and she fell heavily 
amidst the potatoes which had been spread out in the sun 
to prevent their sprouting. * 

She rubbed her ribs and went out, walking rather lame. 
The wind was so high that she found it hard to make head- 
way. Pillars of dust rose around her, completely wrapping 
her and clinging to the moist skin of her thighs. She 
thought she would never reach her goal. Her stays tor- 
tured her. She stumbled against stones and fell upon one 
heap of the blue flints. ' Am I really so wretched?' She 
craved inwardly for man's pity, or even a beast's friendli- 
ness. *Lise, dear Lise, see the abyss into which I have 
fallen!' But Lise was receiving other friends in her house 
at Passy . The dog Pic passed by in a cloud, his ears shining. 
She stretched a hand toward him: 'Pic, dear Pic,... and 
she dropped her sunshade. But the dog picked it up with 
his teeth and hastened to the cemetery to eat it in more 
comfort. 
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iJUBNCEFORTH Segonde never went out except at night 
fall. One would see her creeping along the village streets, 
and the men seated against the barn doors, their eyes 
shining as they awaited the hour of some rendezvous, 
would say, 'There's Segonde calling on the dead.' She 
always had a small lantern in her hand and stopped some- 
times in the lane to get her breath. Then she placed her 
lantern on the ground, and, through the pane of our win- 
dow against which I pressed my face, I could see two thin 
legs scarcely veiled by a dress, while her head was lost in 
the night. 

She never entered the cemetery; she stretched on the 
ground in the tall grass outside the wall facing the gates 
and bit the earth. Above her, stars appeared in the sky, 
but though her eyes were wide-open she did not see them. 
The moon drew shadows over the monuments, but what 
could Segonde have to do with moonlight? She gave an 
car to the gravedigger raking the paths or, at last, when he 
no longer could see, she heard him put away his tools in a 
hut, grumbling the while as he sat on a tumbled-down urn 
to pull a thorn from his finger. While at work, he always 
chattered, endlessly repeating the same stories in a monoto- 
nous voice: ' I see someone who is going to die. She feels it 
already crawling up her legs. When she gets up, they stay 
in bed. She's losing her head along the roads. It won't take 
her long to rot/ This as he prepared a new grave in the 
avenue best suited for the dying woman. When a stranger 
visited the cemetery, he would come to him, his eyes closed, 
and explain, 'This path belongs to sinners, over there the 
righteous can rest/ 

One evening, toward the end of the holidays, a man 
dressed in a loose black coat knocked at the cottage win- 
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dow. The gravedigger was asleep in his bunk on a heap of 
faggots. Adrienne, stark naked, set the door ajar and 
saw someone still young, covered with dust from his top 
boots to his felt hat. 

'I've come to see the cemetery/ explained the man. 

'I am asleep/ replied the gravedigger, who was waking 
up. 

'Papa's asleep/ explained Adrienne, hiding behind the 
stove, her hands upon her breasts. In her confusion she 
upset a jug of milk which broke. 

The gravedigger shifted angrily upon his faggots which 
squeaked. 'Off with you, get a move on! People don't 
die at this time!' 

But the man insisted. He wished to choose a grave be- 
cause he who had brought him into the world did not 
promise to keep him until the next day. *If I were to die 
within an hour/ explained the man, 'where would you 
bury me?' 

'All right,' replied the gravedigger, Til come with you/ 

On entering the cemetery, the stranger removed his hat 
and revealed that his hair was quite white and long. He 
might have been thirty, or twenty, or sixty. Two faint 
wrinkles, from his nose to the corners of his lips, showed 
that he had already suffered much. When he did not smile, 
he appeared very young, but even with the least ghost of a 
smile the wrinkles spread fanlike and a sorrowful expression 
veiled his face. He looked kindly and shyly at the grave- 
digger, and at Adrienne, still behind the stove, her hands 
covered with soot and two big smeary spots on her belly. 

The gravedigger looked at him several times, then closed 
his eyes. 'This way, my good friend/ he said, and they 
arrived at the gates. He sought the key in his pocket, called 
Adrienne, who ran to them, pulling on her sack, and saying, 
4 1 don't know, I don't know/ 

'Stupid, liar, good-for-nothing../ shouted the grave- 
digger, throwing a stone which hit her in the face. 

Then the two men followed a wall to find a gap. The 
gravedigger stretched out his arms like a blind man and 
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the stranger followed him, his steps in those of the keeper. 

Segonde saw them pass close to her. She raised herself a 
little to follow the stranger, believed she recognized him, 
but kept quiet. 

Soon after, Adrienne came to join her and to whisper, 
'It's a stranger, I'll be with you in a moment.' 

The stranger visited all the paths in detail. He read the 
names on each tomb, commenting: 'That's all right/ 
or, 4 May it please God!' He stopped in front of one freshly 
dug where one could read: 'Pamploix of the Grange. 1 
He enquired after Pamploix as if he knew him, and after 
Lea and the three little girls Adrienne told me that he 
kept on repeating our three names. When the gravedigger 
had explained that Camille was an angel and that he was 
proud to have the mortal remains of an angel to look 
after, the stranger said, ' You'll bury me here, my friend/ 
and departed. 

The gravedigger did not dare shake hands with him, 
though he had made his usual speech: 'Here are the right- 
eous, there are the sinners. A lost woman is going to die. 
Tell me, where'll I put her?' And, going back to his cot- 
tage, he satisfied himself by slapping Adrienne's face, and 
said no more. Then he drank a glass of rum and lay on his 
bunk. 

Adrienne awaited the snores of the drunkard, who shifted 
upon his bed of branches, then she crept out-of-doors, a 
sack upon her shoulders. She found Segonde stretched in 
the damp grass and lay by her side. 

'Listen, Adrienne/ said Segonde, 'I am about to die. I 
scarcely belong to this world any more.' This was true, 
indeed. She, who had all her life lived like a sensitive 
beast, was becoming a stranger to the world. Often she 
tried to remember ancient pleasures, but her skin seemed 
covered with such thick ashes that she could not shake 
them off. She no longer felt anything. The wind stopped 
when her face drew near it, and in vain did she hold her 
cheeks to the evening breezes. Light stopped a few inches 
from her eyes and objects lost their colour. The silk of 



her dresses felt no softer than the wool or the rough sacking 
covering Adrienne. Sprawled in the grass behind the wall, 
she crushed blue thistles; they no longer pricked her. 
She would recline on a heap of rubbish full of pieces of 
glass and disused, sharp, rusted wire from discarded wreaths 
but nothing drew blood from her. 

She longed to suffer. Each morning she waited for the 
scorching sun, but her skin remained cool and lifeless 
even in the midday sun. She would say, 'Adrienne, bite 
my hand, I beg of you,' and Adrienne bit her. The teeth 
did not penetrate her skin. 'See, I can't even suffer any 
longer/ 

Certain afternoons, she put on her finest dress, a pink one 
with panniers; she sat at the escritoire to write to Lise. 
She leaned her head to one side to hear her heart beating. 
She only perceived a regular noise such as the ticking of a 
clock. ' Lise, my darling. . . ' But at once her pen struck out 
these lies. She never cried, never felt surging up in her the 
sweet flux of friendship like a caress of water over one's 
heart. 'Lise, Lise/ Lise was now a stranger. Segonde 
was becoming incapable of affection. She held Adrienne 
close to her, but this young girl's body was as stiff as the 
bark of a poplar tree. 'Tomorrow, you will lend me your 
dogs! 1 

The next day Adrienne was waiting for her at the Calvary, 
seated in her little cart. Segonde found room at the back, 
her knees touching her chin. They sped toward the Chante- 
croix forest where they collected wood. In the evening they 
came back slowly. The dogs 1 tongues hung out, for the 
load was heavy. Segonde piled up the faggots in her 
yard; soon the heap reached as high as the first-floor win- 
dows and the mayor asked explanations. Segonde under- 
stood nothing of what he was saying, and the mayor called 
together the municipal council to deliberate whether she 
was going mad. When the heap reached the attic, she 
brought down all her furniture in the yard, smashed away 
at it with a hatchet, and added it to the faggots; then she 
lay down on her bare mattress. 
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ONE day, a young woman entered Sintonge's shop 
and enquired for 'Mademoiselle Segonde's house/ The 
grocer did not reply. He placed his two hands over his 
belly and called his wife. He was laughing so heartily that 
his spectacles fell from his nose into a bag of rice, and 
Providence poked her long neck out at the door leading 
to the back room. * You hear that, ' said the grocer, pushing 
the dolls aside with his fingers. But Providence was not 
laughing. 'Go on about your business, we don't know 
any such person.' 

Lise bought some peppermints, because, although Sep- 
tember was adorning the trees with yellow and brown, it was 
still hot, and she pushed off her fur with such an elegant 
gesture of her wrist that Sintonge quickly put back the 
spectacles on his nose, leaned forward and opened his 
mouth to direct her to Segonde's house; but Providence 
dropped the fifty gram weight and neighed furiously. 
But Lise had already set out, looking young in her long 
dress, which the sun-dried dust caressed. 

At the crossroads she met Utule, who was delousing 
himself on a heap of stones, and he pointed to Segonde's 
house before she had questioned him. Lise offered him a 
peppermint and walked off, thanking him with a smile. 
She stopped a moment, for Segonde's door was wide open. 
Adrienne and I were sitting near the dying woman. We 
did not hear Lise come up the stairs. 

She approached the bed where Segonde lay helpless and 
half-naked, and said: 'I am Lise/ 

'Good day, Lise/ said Segonde, then, 'Darling, sit 
down/ but the voice was so inexpressive that it seemed to 
belong to the wood of the bed. 

Nevertheless, Lise sat down and placed one hand on her 
friend's forehead. 
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'I am cold/ said Segonde. 

4 Don't move/ replied Lise. 

She huddled close to Segonde and, since I had never seen 
so beautiful a dress, I could not help thinking: 'What a 
pity, shell crease it. 1 At the head of the bed Adrienne, 
with a piece of linen, was wiping off the blood oozing from 
the arms and cheeks; while at the feet I rubbed the thighs 
where a dark streak clotted on the skin whenever I stopped. 
... I was rather tired, my head was heavy and smarted. 
'You are like a cockchafer turned over on its back/ Lea 
used to say when I complained of such a head. 

I had a mind to forsake the dying woman, to go home 
and help Lea milk the cows, prepare the evening meal, 
kiss little Angle who perhaps was crying all alone. Se- 
gonde rather frightened me. ' Let her die quick, ' I thought, 
and blushed as I saw the poor woman's nails bury them* 
selves in her neck. 'I am only a little girl. Let others 
nurse wounded people. 1 

Adrienne looked at me coldly, as if I were not her friend. 
Then L6a's voice, and the noise of the wooden leg on the 
floor seemed to me the nicest music in the world. I began 
to think of my seat at table, on the straw chair next to my 
sisters; of Sunday mornings and our best dresses which 
Mother always placed on our beds; of our peaceful walks 
along 'the Japan road/ and our coming home at night as 
the first stars appeared and we each formulated a wish. A 
fresh breeze was now coming in at the window, puffing 
out Lisa's dress. What a fine lady she was! Her arms seemed 
to speak; they expressed so well how Lise loved freshness, 
rest, silence. I had never seen such a pretty woman. 

My eyes still full of dream, I was suddenly brought back 
to reality by martins taking flight from a neighbouring roof. 
'Lise, my limbs are made of wood/ gently said Segonde. 

Lise knelt by the side of the bed and closed her eyes. 
'Listen, Segonde, I love you, I have never ceased thinking 
of you. I would like you to know this before you go/ 

'I am weary/ said Segonde; 4 I have no longer heart for 
anything, nor affection for anyone/ 
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'Segonde!* Lise placed her hands on the dying woman's 
forehead. I had full view of the white nape of her neck, 
the heavy knot of black hair twisted round a tortoise-shell 
comb. 

'Indeed, 1 went on Segonde in an altered voice, 4 I feel 
no more affection even for you; such is my punishment or 
my reward, just as you please/ 

Lise understood; she left the bedside and started to pray. 

The September sun feebly lit the room which appeared 
very big, now that the furniture had gone to make faggots 
in the yard. I pictured in imagination that soon somebody 
would hang curtains again over these windows. I fancied 
I heard Utule bringing back the furniture upon his back, 
grumbling about the heat as he came up, and the flies 
around his nose. A young voice would tell him where each 
piece was to go, no doubt Lise's voice. Why should she 
not settle here? I would see her every day. She would 
walk with me and tell me about that land where Father had 
lost his leg. Looking at the young woman in prayer, I 
blushed at my daring. 

'The nightingale no longer sings/ said Segonde (though 
the nightingale sang as always); then, 'Ask the cur to 
come/ 

I knocked at the vicarage. The cure climbed Segonde's 
stairs, blowing for breath. He was very old and from time 
to time scratched himself under the armpits, looking 
worried. One of the boys of the sandpit was holding a 
lamp and ringing a bell. I covered Segonde's nakedness 
with a sheet. Then we left the room. * 

Lise inspected all the house, asking, ' What did she use 
this room for?' 

'The drawing-room, madame/ 

' And this one?' 

'Just a room/. 

' Well, you pet, which did she prefer?* 

'I don't know/ 

'Where was the piano?' 

'Here, in front of this window. 1 
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'Do you remember a leather trunk?' 

'Yes, she put away her dresses in that. 1 

'Did you see her dresses? 1 

'Yes, she made Adrienne put them on, when she first 
came here/ 

* Ah!* said Lise, looking at Adrienne and smiling. The 
young girl blushed. 'Did they please you, her dresses?" 

'No, madame; I always asked her not to keep me in the 
room, but she forced me to put them on/ 

'Didn't she receive a blue dress last Christmas?' 

'Yes/ replied my friend, 'but she threw it in the pigs' 
trough, down the cemetery road/ 

Lise smiled, then she approached the window. She was 
buttoning up long gloves reaching her elbows. 'You gath- 
ered these faggots in the Chantecroix woods?' 

'Yes, madame/ 

' And which of you two was chosen to set fire to them?' 

Adrienne blushed. 

'Neither of us/ I replied. 

Lise sauntered about the room; she moved as if dancing 
and it was a pleasure to see. In spite of myself I began to 
think of the new tenants for this house: 'My husband will 
graft roses, madame. And nice creamy milk you'll have 
every morning; a young girl will bring it in a cart drawn by 
wolves/ 

' Wolves? How horrible !' 

'Yes, our wolves from Chantecroix/ 

I could not imagine other tenants than young girls. 
From time to time a window opened of its own accord, a 
door banged in the empty house. Lise crossed the rooms 
dancing. She opened the cupboards, climbed on the shelves 
to examine the topmost cupboard, then she knelt to lift 
the screens before the fireplaces. What was she looking for? 
Lightly she climbed to the attic and I could hear her steps 
over my head, 

Adrienne was standing by Segonde's door, in readiness. 
I hoped the priest would not call us. I turned my back to 
the sun and rearranged on my forehead some short loose 
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hair which kept flying about; then I tidied the two plaits 
which I always wore hanging at the front each side of my 
face. My legs were dirty; I rubbed them with my handker- 
chief. By smoothing down my pinafore, I might be taken 
for a tidy little girl. As there was a defect in one of the 
panes, the sunlight broke up as it went through, and I 
noticed an incomplete rainbow around my head. I at- 
tempted to imitate Lise by jumping clumsily from one foot 
to the other, but someone was laughing at my back: 'Oh! 
there's the Pamploix girl putting on airs!' The boy from 
the sandpit, a piece of chalk in hand, was drawing on the 
floor figures for a hop-scotch game and one could read: 
* Heaven, Hell, Earth, Purgatory/ Right in the middle 
of the room a moon was smiling and a sun spread out long 
rays which the stone was not to touch. The boy was 
laughing. He came near me and said, 'Let's play?' 

But I made a gesture to indicate that Segonde was dying 
behind the door, and the urchin made shift by drawing 
other signs to complicate the game; perhaps he had in 
mind to come back later on. 

'Dirty bitch,' he said, shrugging his shoulders, and 
straightway was heard the heartrending braying of a 
donkey in a close-by yard. The urchin burst into laughter; 
he held his sides while his mouth stretched from ear to ear. 
The priest had to give a few kicks on the door to restore 
silence. Only then did the boy stop and come to lean near 
me, on the window-sill, where in former days Segonde 
used to watch for Adrienne's cart. As Lise had left the 
cupboards open, a smell of dampness and moth-balls went 
to my head. I leaned over so that I would not fall and 
I knocked down the lamp. 

'Never mind,' said the boy, * we can pick it up when we 
go downstairs again/ 

'But the wood will catch fire,' I protested, 

'Stupid, look, the flame's out already/ 

Close to the heap of faggots the lamp was in fact lying, 
harmless, the red glass in pieces. The carpenter, at the end 
of the village, began sawing planks, which must have been 
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very long, for the monotonous noise went on and on, 
Lise crossed the yard, and bent toward the ground to search 
for an elusive object. 

Then she went up the stairs, stopping at each step. 
4 Ah! Segonde has no longer any love for me!' 

4 No/ replied Adrienne, turning round. ' Segonde has no 
love any more for anyone,' 

'For anyone!' repeated Lise thoughtfully playing with 
her sunshade. 

I could not take my eyes from her. The wind made her 
dress cling to her long slender legs: one shoe poked from 
under her skirt, the other was hidden. I longed to say to 
her, 'Madame Lise, others love you already/ 

'Well/ said Lise, as if truly all this amused her im- 
mensely, 'what about the little bird; I should think she 
must have loved him at least/ 

'She loved him, but does not love him any longer/ 
gravely replied Adrienne as if she spoke of a human per* 
son. ' Can't you see that she no longer hears his song?' 

'Oh! yes/ said Lise, 'I understand.' Her eyes suddenly 
filled with tears. She drew Adrienne' s head close to her 
bosom. 'Young lady/ she said affectionately, 'one can't 
contradict what you say.' 

Adrienne blushed and hid her face in her rough and 
chapped hands. 'Forgive me/ 

But Lise was coming back to me. 'There's nothing to 
forgive you for, child!' she said, almost gaily. 'And you/ 
she asked me, 4 did you know her well?' 

I nodded yes. 

* Could you tell me where she put away her belongings?' 

* She's destroyed them/ said Adrienne; adding, 'Forgive 
me/ 

It was Lise's turn to laugh now, just like a sparkling 
fountain. 'But what must I forgive you for?' She caught 
hold of my hands. ' Did she sometimes go out?' 

* Yes, Madame Lise/ 
'Where did she go? 1 

'I don't know, on the road, to town/ 
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'She always drove out, didn't she?' 

'Yes, at first, but I think she also liked to go on foot/ 

'Ah!' said she, laughing; 'shares were falling!' Then, 
'Poor darling! 1 

I squeezed her hand. 

'And where else did she go?' 

'To the cemetery,' put in Adrienne. 

'Her mother's buried here, isn't she?' 

'Oh!' said my friend, 4 she never went to her mother's 
grave. 1 

'But what was she doing, then?' 

' She lay in the tall grass close to me, and we listened to 
my father raking the paths.* 

'Segonde was losing her head, child,' asserted Lise. 

The urchin squeezed near to me, pulling my hair. Lisc 
stepped aside and smiled, looking at the heap of faggots. 

*Segonde off her head!' she exclaimed, 'it's really too 
funny, she, the obstinate and practical Segonde.* She 
walked about the room and repeated : ' Segonde the logical, 
Segonde who reckoned so accurately, adding up so well, 
though she hardly knew her figures!' She jumped on one 
foot in and out of the urchin's patterns. 

The peaceful afternoon was drawing to an end. The 
freshness of the damp walls filled us with instinctive joy. 
The boy stretched full length on the floor, his legs in the 
fireplace, and whistled. Lise closed the shutters, and white 
rays of light streaked her dress. The carpenter was still 
sawing, no doubt cedar wood. A wasp buzzed about the 
room, knocking against the panes. Toward the end of the 
evening, the bedroom door opened and the cure called, 
'Come, Jean." The boy left us without saying good-bye. 
Segonde kept silent. I heard the noise of Pamploix's cart 
coming home from his milk-round. I should have known 
it amidst a thousand, because of the tapping of the hard 
leg against the shaft when he was tired. 

Adrienne was wiping the dying woman's lips. 

'Leave me alone, little one/ she said; then 'Lise, I see 
angels/ 
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There was no longer any spot of sun on the bed. Alone, 
the nightingale's glass bowl, still receiving light, threw its 
shadow upon the floor. Through the window I could see 
the mist rising over the fields. 

'Good-bye, Lise,' said Segonde. 

'Good-bye, Segonde/ answered Lise, and the courtesan 
died, 

A little later, as we were all on our knees, we heard little 
Jean's voice, full of anxiety: 'O dear, I've lost my lamp'; 
then, 'Oh!' and the noise of his clogs as he scurried off to- 
ward the village. Lise leaned out of the window, holding 
her hat with one hand as the wind was slowly rising. 
'Fire!' she exclaimed; then with a sort of sneer which sud- 
denly altered her beautiful face (at that moment I no 
longer loved her) she added: 'I felt sure of it.' 

The urchin had no doubt given the alarm. In the yard 
men were gesticulating and a woman's shrill voice rose 
above the din. Sintonge, behind the carriage gate, said to 
Providence, 'That old woman will set my shop on fire/ 
Providence measured with her eyes the distance separating 
us from the grocery store. 'You wait,' said Sintonge, Til 
teach her a lesson. ' Yet he did not move. Segonde's naked 
body was livid; we had wiped off the last drop of blood 
with our towels. Pamploix, in the yard, called out, 
1 Catherine, Catherine !* 

We opened all the windows to attempt an escape by 
means of the lean-to roof or by a ladder. From all openings 
flames were issuing. Lise shouted, 'Come here, little ones,' 
and she lifted us one after the other to hand us over to a 
young peasant who carried us down near Pamploix. 
'Come home at once, you little fool,' said Pamploix. And 
looking back, I saw Lise, her beautiful dress half-burnt, her 
face covered with soot, searching for an elusive object 
amidst the smouldering wreckage. No doubt I was also 
burnt, for the urchins called after me: 'Sooty face! Sooty 
face!' 
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LEA received me without anger. She sent me to bed 
at once. I wept, not because of my naughtiness, but over 
Lise, over Segonde, and the beautiful story now ended. 
My dolls looked at me sadly and reproachfully. The beams 
of the roof groaned under the wind and the rain began to 
fall. I heard Pamploix come in, and my sisters move their 
plates. When the meal was ended, Lea came to me. She 
sat on my bed and talked in a gentle voice, displaying no 
anger, nor even bitterness. ' Catherine, you are only a little 
girl, don't you forget this. It is not for you to watch the 
dead. Stay near your sisters and your mother. ' I was weep- 
ing, but Lea dried my tears. She spoke gravely as during 
those days when I was ill. 'My little girl must not play 
with Adrienne, she would ruin you. You want to become 
a young lady, don't you?' But I thought that never would 
I be 'a young lady/ because I could not find it in me to 
play with the boys that frightful game from which all 
pity was excluded. 'You want to become a young woman,' 
went on Lea, *just as I was, don't you? Well, then, don't 
go with Adrienne, she will put wicked thoughts in your 
head.' She remained a long time near me, explaining how 
much she loved the three of us, and Pamploix also, though 
he had beaten her, then she left me to 'go and prepare 
Pamploix's bed/ I felt ashamed. Nevertheless, I did not 
ask her to forgive me nor did I promise to drop Adrienne. 
Next morning it was raining. The remains of Segonde's 
house lay forlorn in the puddles. I sat on a half-burnt 
beam, close to the roof, my legs dangling in space, and I 
fell to thinking: Pamploix had punished me by depriving 
me of dessert for the whole week, and Emilienne had de- 
clared that I was becoming as ' crazy' as Adrienne, but all 
that did not matter. Lea alone understood my suffering 
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better than I did, perhaps, for her look of sadness dis- 
concerted me. What had I done wrong? No doubt I was 
still ignorant of many things essential in life, but I thought 
I knew my heart. Toor Segonde,' I said under my breath, 
and yet it was scarcely of 'poor Segonde* I was thinking. 
'Madame Lise's dress is burnt' went through tny mind; 
then, 'I do hope she is not injured'; then again, 'Lise will 
soon leave us, is that possible?' 

The acrid smell of burning went to my nose and the plash- 
ing of toads was heard in the puddles. Never more would 
the husband graft roses there no other woman than 
Lise would learn the story of that house. And tomorrow, 
after the funeral, Lise would go to that faraway land where 
Pamploix had lost his leg. Yet I should have to go on liv- 
ing, being as good as I used to be. Should I be so heartless 
as to go again in Adrienne's cart? 'Come on, Sylphe! 
Come on, Citrouille!' What a joke those games had been! 
And the hole where one supposed the wolves had been 
born, never had Adrienne shown it to me. I wanted to 
place my hand in it. But when I urged her to take me to it, 
she used to reply, 'Night is coming, Catie, it is late, the 
gravedigger will be wanting his supper.' To think that I, 
Catherine, had been silly enough to believe these fables. 
If Lise knew! I bent down to pick up the foot of an arm- 
chair and a mother-of-pearl button; while lifting myself 
up again, my head still downward, I noticed Lise, who was 
searching on the ground, rummaging under the wreckage, 
securing mementoes in her bag. 

4 Madame Lise!' I at once regretted I had called. I had 
really nothing to tell her, except that I loved her, and that 
she was not to forsake me here. But then I also loved 
Adrienne, and I would not dare mention anything to Lise. 
So, what was the good? I slid down from my beam and hid 
myself. I saw my face in a puddle. The rain was falling 
slowly. The wind brushed against my burning cheeks. I 
was shivering. Winter was approaching. I stepped on the 
scorched grass. The young ladies who might have opened 
the windows of the crumbling house, and put new curtains 
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over the panes, were now all dead. From the charred re- 
mains water dripped, a drop at a time, on the denuded 
earth. 

Lise was approaching. She was dressed in black, except 
that on her hat I could see two red flowers. She appeared 
older, changed. ' Good-day, child/ she said, with a sort of 
anxious surprise. She was carrying her bag in the bend of 
her left arm, and it must have been rather heavy, for she 
leaned to the right with a heaving of her hips. "Now it 
is raining!' pursued Lise. She had lost all her ease of the 
day before. Later, when I read one of Segonde's letters 
while at Passy in the house of the Magician, I came to un- 
derstand the reason for this discomfort. She stretched a 
hand out to feel the rain. 'You will catch cold, come,' 
she said suddenly, and she led me to a coach-house leaning 
against the neighbouring wall which had not suffered from 
the fire. We sat on a heap of planks covered with rags. The 
rain beat against the corrugated iron above our heads and 
the water ran along the gutter, with a mournful gurgling. 

4 What is your name?' asked Lise. 

'Catherine Pamploix, from the Grange.* 

4 Well, Catherine, I thank you in the name of my friend.' 
She gently pushed back a plank which was hurting her. 
Little by little her face lit up and became young again. 
She showed me her bag open at her feet. 'That's all I've 
left of my friend, Catherine.' She smiled without joy, but 
I guessed that her grief was appeased : Segonde on her death- 
bed, severed from all she had loved, was immutably set- 
tling in Lise's memory. She patted my hair and whispered: 
'Don't you see, I live more with the dead than the living'; 
then, rather roughly, 'You will remember me?' 

'Oh! yes, madamef 

She drew nearer to me, arranging her dress around her 
with childlike and happy gestures. 'What will you do 
later on?' 

'I don't know/ 

She smiled lovingly. 'At least you will marry...' said 
she, putting one arm around my neck. 
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'No, I shall die too. 

She let go of me as if I cruelly pained her. Then she kissed 
me. 'Indeed! one can't say it won't be so!' she answered, 
closing her bag, ' but why shouldn't you marry before you 
die?' 

'Because I shall die as a little girl!' 
* You always have the last word, Catherine!...' 
She got up without releasing me. We walked down to- 
ward the village, and within myself I hoped Lea would 
not be at the grocery shop. Lise had put up at the Sign of 
the Wolf, so we soon retraced our steps. A smell of wet grass 
rose from the fields and the heap of stones, washed by the 
rain, were resplendent. 'Well, I shall remember you too,' 
said Lise, pushing the door. 

I quickly walked home. As it was a Thursday, Emilienne 
and Angele, seated under the lamp, were doing their home- 
work. It was a dark day; Emilienne placed above the lamp 
funnel a paper mill which the warm air set in motion. I sat 
near Angele, and under the table she gave me half a bar of 
chocolate. I squeezed her little hand. The morning passed 
off drearily. In the afternoon, we hunted for snails in the 
grass and Angile kept singing, ' Show us your horns,' with 
touching diligence. Emilienne, her dress all wet, climbed 
gp the trees to shake showers of rain down upon us. I 
thought of Lise as I looked at the windows of the Sign of 
the Wolf, where a white dress billowed in the wind. 
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THE next day, about eleven, Adrienne was waiting 
for me as we left school. She whispered that the funeral 
was at midday and then ran off, for boys were already 
throwing stones at her. I went to Segonde's house. Lise 
was waiting near a wooden box in which a few charred 
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bones must have been collected. At midday, the under- 
taker's man arrived with his carriage, a ramshackle vehi- 
cle with six wheels on which the coffin, ten feet high above 
the ground, rocked upon huge springs. He took the box 
under his arm without saying a word, and climbing on the 
footboard set it up on a sort of deck. Then we started: 
Utule, having emerged from among the wreckage, walked 
immediately behind the carriage, side by side with Lise. 
Then came Sylphe and Citrouille dragging the cart where 
both Adrienne and I huddled down, our knees touching our 
chins. The dog Pic was at the rear. The undertaker's man 
led his horse by the bridle talking to him the while: 'Are 
you tired? Well, aren't I tired too? Do you want your 
dinner? Well, did you see me having any dinner before I 
loaded up with this crazy woman?' The horse was uncon- 
concerned amidst his heavy trappings sparkling with brass 
nails. We advanced slowly, for the road was bad and the 
box at every moment threatened to tumble down. 

At the Sign of the Wolf, the squinting Clotaire, plucking a 
fowl on the doorstep, looked at us as we passed. She called 
out: 'You're crazy, going to the village to take the dead; 
where'll you take the living? To the cemetery?' She left 
the chicken on the steps (its white flesh mottled with grey 
feathers) and slammed the door. Through the smeary 
pane I could see her explaining, elbows on the counter and 
chin in her hands: They come through the village with the 
dead, nowadays, I see, Chilperic.' Her voice sounded clear 
in the barroom empty of drinkers. 

Lise was wearing the dress she had on the day before; 
only she had pinned a crpe veil over her hat: thereby the 
red flowers were in mourning. 

When we reached the cemetery, I sat at the edge of the 
grave, trickles of sand sliding down each time I moved and 
falling on the rotten boards of the coffin of the seamstress, 
Segonde's mother. The gravedigger lowered the box. 
'That's all right,' he said to me, placing his hand upon my 
head, 4 now, fetch us the flowers/ I went back to the car- 
riage (which never entered the cemetery, the paths being 
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too narrow) where Lise had left her chrysanthemums, but 
I saw the dog Pic just finishing his meal of them and look- 
ing at me with a suspicious eye. 

'Madame Lise, the dog has eaten the flowers.* 

* Don't cry, Catherine, I shall buy others, made of glass, 
which will sparkle in the rain/ 

'Hell eat them just the same/ 

She made a gesture of helplessness, then she prayed for 
such a long time, the crpe veil covering her face, that the 
undertaker's man took his leave: 'Good-bye, ladies and 
gentlemen, I must be going back to my boss/ 

The gravedigger filled the grave and kicked Adrienne 
about, chasing her toward the cottage. 'What sort of a 
fool do you take me for, to think I might eat bricks?' 

I remained alone, standing near to Lise. A spider was 
running on her hat. I would have liked to go also, for I 
thought that Pamploix was waiting for me at the door to 
give me a birching, and that no doubt Lea was weeping 
over her wash-boiler. At last, Lise got up and led me away. 
In the distance the hearse jolted in the sludgy ruts. The 
undertaker's man standing on his seat, his oilcloth cap 
shining with rain and cocked on one ear, cracked his whip 
like the grooms at stag-hunts in English prints. 

Lise smelt of lavender. 'I shall take the night train/ 
she said. 

I whispered, 'Madame Lise, write to me, won't you, 
since I can read, and come back one of these Sundays/ 

She shook her head in a queer way as if already ' one of 
these Sundays 1 had arrived, and the heat had been terrible 
during all the walk. Now that it was cooler, a longing 
took her to feel her long hair brushing her cheeks and her 
bare arms. The black hair was indeed escaping from her 
hat and fluttering in the wind under her crpe veil with a 
rustling like silk. She took the hat off with a broad smile. 
'This devil of a wind is blowing my hair away/ She pulled 
away the two long pins, which she held for a moment 
against the palm of her hand as if to pierce right through 
it. 'Of course, Catherine, I shall not forget you/ 
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I kissed her; she advanced a few steps toward the inn 
door and looked back, her face beaming. The wind swelled 
her black skirt up like a dark wave, moulded her pointed 
breasts, while her smile, like the white crest on the top 
of the wave, played as might a child upon the beach. Her 
hair stood up around her head like the mourning halo of a 
Russian virgin. How young she was! She cheerfully 
raised her arm, her bodice thrown all awry. She called out, 
4 Good-bye, Catie, good-bye!' I smiled at her one last time 
and bent down to search in the mud for the slide which 
kept my plaits rolled up. I could not find it and my plaits 
fluttered on my back. 

The puddles sent me back the picture of a little girl 
flushed and happy. Yet, I would rather have cried than 
laughed, for I felt that a great adventure had come to an 
end. At the crossroads I turned to the right and followed a 
flooded path to go and kneel in front of the Virgin's shrine, 
forsaken amidst the meadows. Faded flowers from the 
summer lay scattered on the altar where china vases had 
tumbled over. Cattle horns were hanging from hooks fixed 
in the painted plaster where angels unfurled banderoles. I 
recalled Segonde's dull voice which seemed to come from 
the wood of the bed, 'I see angels/ and I prayed that Lise 
might not forget me. 

A smell of rotting flowers forced me to look back. 
Adrienne, standing in front of me was brushing aside her 
wet hair which fell across her mouth. She had, no doubt, 
scampered at full speed from the cottage, for she was out 
of breath. Her sacking, soaked with rain and sweat, clung 
to her legs. Coal dust hollowed her eyes and gave her a 
mustache at which I should have laughed on any other 
day. I could so well picture her lighting her kitchen fire, 
her sacking sleeves rolled above the elbows, her hands 
rummaging in the grate! 'The wind's in the wrong quar- 
ter, I tell you,' grumbled the gravedigger at her back. 
But now, with her two red hands, like live embers, crossed 
over her chest, she said in an entreating voice: 'Catherine, 
listen, don't have anything to do with Madame Lise, avoid 
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her like the plague! Its not for my sake I say this. Don't 
speak to me either, if you wish, see!' She jumped close to 
me and stuck her grubby face near my cheek to whisper, 
'Don't you get fond of anyone, understand, Catherine! 1 
The fine rain of Flanders soaked my pinafore which I kept 
twisting between my fingers. I remained motionless for a 
while, then I ran away. 



OCTOBER went by; no news came from Lise. It rained 
all day long. What can one do on rainy days? In the 
wash-house we might play at housekeeping. Emilienne, 
as the husband, chased the birds into the stables. She 
frightened the hens by a great din of scraping along the 
wire screen of the poultry-run. Angle and I lit a fire under 
the copper wash-boiler. Then Emilienne came back, herpina- 
fore full of bottles : These are hares, boars, and wolves/ But 
Lea chased us out of the shed, waving her duster; then she 
spread the linen on the lines and lit a real fire to which we 
came back to dry our wet feet. The carpenter, down in the 
village, went on sawing longer and longer planks, and we 
squeezed together, the three of us, in front of the blaze, our 
empty heads filled with this mournful and monotonous 
noise. 

L6a would then explain that we would become young 
ladies and marry, one of these days. Angle was fond of 
such tales of weddings and processions. She enquired as to 
the best manners : which arm does one give to a fianc6 and 
which to a husband. L6a would laugh, saying that gen- 
erally it was the same, and the little girl, sadly, kept 
silent again. Emilienne had fights with the village boys. 
She usually came home of an evening with her clothes all 
torn. I could not help thinking that Lea was rather in a 



hurry to see us grow. No doubt she was tired of us. Often, 
as she was washing a doll's dress, she stopped, without 
letting go of the brush: 'Will you always have dolls?' But 
sometimes she did not finish the sentence, but said instead, 
'Little darlings, I also was just like you/ and to mend her 
mistake she might once more tell us the story of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty. It always took place in the mansion at Chante- 
croix, and we recognized the main characters. Beauty was 
the handsome daughter of old Monsieur de Chantecroix, 
and Utule invariably was the caretaker. 'He would snore 
through his nose, snore so loud, Angle, that if Beauty had 
not been put to sleep by a fairy, she would certainly have 
waked up/ And once again I pictured Utule pulling him- 
self together from amidst the wreckage at Segonde's house, 
and following the hearse by the side of Lise. 

Lea's hair became as the snow which we warmed in a 
saucepan, to see whether, as the grocer told us, it would be- 
come coloured as it melted. At the beginning of November 
the pig died. None other took its place, for Pamploix's 
belt became flatter and flatter. He drank so much that hun- 
dreds of bottles rolled about in the yard and when, each 
evening, L6a took in the cows, there was a great clatter of 
glass. After the evening meal, L6a took us into the yard: 
'Look up there, little ones!' It was very cold, and snow 
got into my shoes. 'See there above, the Polar star. And 
now look for the Great Bear/ But then she had to leave 
us to carry the drunken Pamploix to his bed. 

When she came back, she asked, 'Have you found the 
Bear?' 

'No, no!* 

'Never mind, you'll find it tomorrow/ and she sent us 
to bed. 
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AT THE beginning of the winter, my dolls died one 
after the other. I helped them as best I could right to the 
last moment, enjoining upon them to remember me, and 
Pamploix, and Lea, and my sisters. They would not an- 
swer me, but kept gazing a long while at the white sky, 
then closed their eyes. I still recollect how, during these 
first days of thick snow, I walked up and down in front of 
our house, on the road, a dying doll in my arms. Lea had 
removed the yellow mud which accumulated below the 
gutters, on the brick pavement alongside the house. So it 
was dry there for walking, though it was cold. A fine mist 
linked earth and sky together, shrouding both in whiteness. 
Schoolboys made their way home sliding on the ice with 
their hobnailed clogs. They carried fir branches and threw 
them at each other, sparkling with hoar-frost pearls. I 
hid behind the big gate, close to the wash-house, my legs 
in the snow. I could hear their muffled shouting, their 
scampering, and close to me, through the partition, L6a's 
steps in the house, the noise of plates she was placing on 
the table for a meal. 'But what on earth is Catherine up 
to?' enquired L6a. * Dreaming,' said Emilienne; then, 
'Goodness knows what goes on in her head!' The snow 
burnt me, it was an oppressive day. My temples were 
throbbing. 

From the direction of Chantecroix came the noise of the 
woodcutters' axes and the rumbling of the timber carts 
over the tracks criss-crossed with the dead branches, which, 
on long and howling winter nights, the wind tears from 
the trees asleep behind their bark. In the yard, bottles 
rolled in the snow after Pamploix's latest bouts of drunken- 
ness. Angle was breaking up the bread of her afternoon 
snack and scattering the pieces about. At last, about four, 
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my doll died. I rushed up the front steps and sat like 
Pamploix, saying, * Alberte is dead!* and I went on rocking 
the little cold body as I repeated under my breath, 'I see 
angels/ and looked round to see if Lise would not come near 
me, a finger to her lips. 

Night was slowly drawing in, though it was still very 
light. The urchins were making for indoors, their knees 
all torn. One of them walked barefooted because the others 
had hidden his clogs. He was small and red-haired and 
was weeping. They did not throw stones at me, but a tall 
thin boy drew apart from his companions and came toward 
me. He swung his body from two anaemic thighs which 
were lost in his knickers. His pinafore, tucked up as high 
as his hips, freed legs slightly bandy as are those of boys 
taught to walk too early. His muffler, which he had rolled 
about his waist, fell over his left knee. He said to me in a 
rather friendly way, 'And so you still play with dolls?' 

'Yes!' 

'You'd better come with us/ He pointed with his hand 
toward Chantecroix and puffed up his cheeks. 

I had to burst out laughing. Then his face became more 
hollow, his eyes shone as with fever, his hard cheekbones 
stood out more clearly, his jaw seemed as sharp as a blade. 
Like the silly I am, I thought he would have liked to lie in 
the snow and rub his head against the ground. 

He said, 'But you're not innocent, are you? Answer/ 
And he stretched a hand toward me. I saw his blue fingers 
tighten upon my wrist. ' Don't you understand?. . . ' 

'She's dead,' I replied, blushing. 

He straightened himself up all at once, his long body 
shaken with prolonged and derisive laughter. 'Ah! so 
she's dead!' The wind blew inside his pinafore as in a sail. 
His muffler flapped against his shins. 'Little fool!' he said, 
without much conviction, and walked away. 

I thought he would at once join the others and take them 
the news, and they would come back to jeer at me at their 
ease. But I saw him follow behind the group, alone, his 
eyes riveted on his clogs. The others at first cracked jokes 



with him, then threw stones, and he had to fight with a 
squat fellow with fat cheeks nicknamed 'The Killer/ 
since he always related stories of hunting. Later on, at 
school, when I met the tall boy again, he avoided me and 
started to talk quite loud as if he feared being caught 
unaware. 

Toward evening, Emilienne came to me holding her pina- 
fore spread open in front of her as if to receive a burden. 
'It'll snow again tonight, darling/ she said in a* sugary 
voice. * You ought to come home and warm yourself near us. ' 

'No, leave me here a little longer, Emilienne/ 

My sister nodded her head and smiled. 'Just as you please, 
little girl.' Then, showing me by one glance her pinafore 
spread in readiness: 'I am no more in a hurry than you/ 
She had grown very much since last summer, it had been 
noticeable for a while. Pamploix sometimes now said 4 My 
big girl. . / 'My tall young lady/ and I thought to myself, 
'So this is what it is to be a young lady, just as easy as that/ 

In the summer the peasants live in the fields, and the 
trees, the forests, the hedges, the furrows are always big- 
ger than we are; but in the winter people shut themselves 
in their houses, huddle close to their beasts; therefore L6a 
had the habit of saying: *She is just as tall as the first 
shelf on the dresser* ; or else, ' She can now reach the coffee 
mill without climbing, and that's a blessing, for the straw 
chair is pretty near worn out'; or yet again, 'Angele no 
longer crawls under the cows' belly, she's not a baby now/ 

Emilienne could now close and open the outside shutters. 
She cleaned her clogs at the scraper with some show of 
impatience. Under her dress her breasts could be guessed, 
much smaller than those of the peasant women, but round 
and not wobbling when she ran. Nevertheless, she still 
wore her hair down her back, and that gave her an awk- 
ward appearance aggravated by the brilliance of her eyes 
and the black rings underneath them. In the starlight I 
saw her face harden little by little and her hands squeeze 
her pinafore against her stomach. 

Pamploix was going in at the Sign of the Wolf. Other 



shadows after him pushed that accursed door, farmhands, 
carters, and also women who were sometimes thrown back 
into the street with much abuse: 'She's drunk; she can go 
to the devil if he wants her, I've done my share of beating 
her/ and then were added obscenities which I only half- 
understood at the time. Chilperic's voice rose above the 
din. He smashed glasses over the heads of his customers, 
then he picked the men up and threw them out. 

Emilienne looked at me with impatience. 'Listen, 
Catherine, be reasonable, you'll only catch cold/ 

I thought of Pamploix on a similar night, seated where 
I now was. The snow was becoming quite blue. In the 
house L6a was lighting her fire again. I could hear the 
racket of the rings of the stove and of the poker. She called 
out, 'Emilienne, it's milking time/ 

'I'm coming/ answered Emilienne; then in a firm voice, 
'Come on, give it to me now!' 

I put the doll into her school pinafore. 

'Thank you, thank you, Catherine, darling sister/ whis- 
pered the little girl, "The gravedigger will do his task and 
the earth will do the rest/ She climbed to the attic, then 
ran to the cow-sheds, 

I waited for the evening meal without leaving the steps. 
At the entrance of the wood, lanterns were swinging like 
stars come down to earth. I was frozen and sad. A little 
later, I shivered as I ate my soup. Emilienne was smiling 
in a queer way. When L6a put us to bed, I looked out of 
our attic window. Again the snow was falling gently. 
At the Wolf there was a light, and the gravedigger's 
cottage also shone from afar like a white flower upon a 
grave. Angele hugged close to her one of her dolls, and I 
arranged the other eight upon her bed. Emilienne did not 
get into bed; walking up and down the attic, she waited 
for me to fall asleep. I closed my eyes. Then Emilienne, 
crouching in a dark corner, ripped open my doll's belly 
with a two-pronged fork, then tore off her limbs and head. 
She attached Alberte's head upon Laure's body, and stand- 
ing close to the window she laughed silently. 



IT WAS once more a Thursday afternoon, long and 
dreary. Toward evening several timber carts left the Chan- 
tecroix woods and took to the road. It was not yet 
dark. I could clearly see the horses' legs and the men who 
walked by the side of the road, cracking their whips. Some 
others balanced themselves standing on the trunks or sat 
with their legs swinging. I counted three carts, each loaded 
with two gnarled trunks which dragged in the snow and 
cut a third rut in the middle of the road. The carts 
drew closer to one another. I noticed that the wheels 
buried themselves deeply in the earth and that the horses 
found it hard work. They passed in front of the Grange 
and I saw, seated on the rear cart, a fat man, with a 
face like a butcher, who was biting his fist. The others 
were singing, waiting for each other to take up the refrain 
together, since, although they sang the same tune, each 
put it to different words. 

One spoke of the 'beautiful forest/ another of the sweet- 
heart awaiting him in his village while she knitted winter 
socks. * And the winter's come,' added this little thin man, 
shaking his head and wrinkling up his faded face, and I 
built fancies of socks being knitted with invisible wool and 
needles. However, the lover joined the others in the refrain. 

On the last cart a little boy, whom the others called 
the 'ship-boy' and who wore a cap made of thick fur, 
was singing in a shrill voice a song I knew quite well 
'The sailor whom I love../; and when he came to the 
sailor's leave-taking and the young girl's tears, he gave 
a kick to the fat man of whom all made fun: 4 You aren't 
the sailor I love, you with the barrel for a belly/ 

4 Young scamp!' roared the butcher, 'wait till I wring 
that neck of yours/ 
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'Hear that fellows!' shouted the boy. 'Mr. Barrel wants 
to wring my neck.' 

The woodcutters looked back laughing. 'Shut up, 
Barrel, or you'll get your belly burst!' A handsome lad 
ran along a trunk. 'Ask him how his negress is!' The fat 
man bit his fist without uttering a word and the songs 
sprang up with renewed vigour. 

It must have been most amusing to travel through the 
land along the roads on a tree lying on four wheels. These 
men worked for the sawmills at the town, but when the 
felling was done at Chantecroix, they went elsewhere, 
to Flers, to Guignes, and other parts I did not know. A 
sudden sympathy attracted me to this boy scarcely older 
than myself, who lived with grown-ups as their equal, 
worked like a man, earning his bread, receiving his share 
of clouts (when business went badly for the chief wood- 
cutter), sleeping under carts or in wretched inns, without 
parents, without dolls, without other friends than his two 
hands and perhaps one of those tall rough devils who ex- 
pressed himself slowly, with the same words for joys and 
for the sharpest pain. I guessed that he scarcely received 
his share of petting, and I admired his courage. I felt 
ashamed of my grief. What was my life worth compared 
to this one, deprived of everything? I followed the proces- 
sion from afar; then getting nearer, little by little, I re- 
peated under my breath Adrienne's mysterious words, 
'Don't you get fond of anyone/ I understood now the 
meaning of this. I ought to leave the Grange, forsake my 
parents, my friends, and live haphazard from morning to 
night, earning each day's meals and lodging. 

At the crossroads, the three carts stopped and the men 
gathered together to consider. They pointed to the inn 
with much gesticulation. I guessed they all wanted to 
drink, but some of them had no money. At last they 
settled the matter and a group of them set out. The butcher 
and the boy remained alone near the carts. 

'Well, well, drink if you want to, I can't, or I'd explode!' 
said woefully the fat man. 
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'That's right, you mind the beasts/ replied the boss, 
'and you, son, light the lanterns for us! f 

The boy crept under the carts, opened hidden doors 
and pulled out lamps, rags, a demijohn of oil and wicks. 
The butcher sat on an axle-tree; I could see his enormous 
belly encircled by a blue belt. His short legs dug into the 
snow, the big red paw he had previously been sucking lay 
flat on the solid tyre of the wheel. 

One felt that in a few minutes night would fall, wrap- 
ping the immense white plain within its cloak. I followed 
a rut. The urchin, seated on the ground, was filling the 
lamps with care, then wiping them with his rag. As I got 
nearer the old man, I noticed that his fat head was full of 
folds under the chin and at the back of the neck, falling in 
two cascades of rolls of flesh. His shins were so short and 
his knees so huge that one instinctively thought he had 
lost his feet in the snow; yet one of them, curled up close 
to the other thigh, bore witness that they were real. His 
eyes were closed; his rare eyelashes, displayed at the top 
of his cheeks, were white, and so were his eyebrows. He 
certainly did not hear me, for he suddenly opened his eyes 
and said, 'Yes, you scamp, your mother should have put a 
stone around your neck instead of feeding you/ Then he 
gasped as if he were about to swallow an insect, and, notic- 
ing his mistake, said: 'Why! I thought it was the ship- 
boy.' He leaned toward me, his elbows on his knees. 

My mind also went to the ship-boy, and, hearing him 
move his lamps, I began to cry, my head hidden in my pina- 
fore. Since this was full of snow, I felt frozen and scarcely 
heard the fat man saying, 'My! what a girl! What's the 
matter with you? f 

*My doll's dead,* I said, without giving it thought. 

He did not move. His small eyes fixed me attentively. 
'Well, as if that were a reason! Your doll's dead. Is that 
all? What of it?' He spoke softly, with a certain eloquence 
in his voice. I thought that he knew better than I did what 
he was talking about, and I dismissed all memories of 
Bianca. 'Listen, little one.' I placed my hand on his knee, 
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'You'll never stop weeping if you begin that way. You'll 
have a lot worse to cry over before you're through.' 

The urchin gave such a tug at my hair that I fell back- 
ward. 

'Rascal!' exclaimed the butcher, while I shook my dress. 

The ship-boy ran off toward the inn. He looked back to 
shout: 'Dream of your negress, you fat tub! And when you 
meet the hunchback, tell him to stand up straight!' 

The butcher resumed his seat and drew me toward him. 
His blinking eyes rather frightened me, but he spoke so 
seriously that I surmised hard facts behind his words. 
'Listen, child! life is like a sack of apples in the attic. 
Each year one gives away one apple to the postman when 
he brings a new calendar. But when they are all gone... 
well, that's the end/ Then he added, The first apples are 
by far the best, so you can judge what the others are.' 

Night was once more falling over the house of my child- 
hood. In the distance, well-known lights were appearing: 
Lea's, Adrienne's, Sintonge's, and also Clotaire's in that 
accursed inn where the woodcutters were drinking. I fan- 
cied that a beam of moonshine was perhaps shining on 
Bianca drowned in the water butt, unless Emilienne had 
cut off her arms and legs. My mind dwelt on Segonde lying 
on the seamstress's coffin, and on Lise, who had no doubt 
long ago forgotten me. 

The fat man appeared quite moved. With a stripping 
knife he started scraping the soles of his boots, counting up 
the nails. 'Two more missing: I'm going to have bad 
luck! 1 

I would have liked to keep that bad luck from him* but I 
imagined it as a sort of beast lying in wait for its pursuers 
in the woods. I pictured the fat man puffing, sweating, his 
shirt open on his chest, following upon unknown paths 
the traces of animals he never saw. He looked at me and 
drew me close to him. I felt his warm breath on my fore- 
head. All the other parts of my body were frozen. 

'You see, people will laugh at you, too,' he said, 'you'll 
be sure to come across some ship-boy or other/ Two big 
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tears shone in his small eyes full of night. 'You be careful, 
little girl, you be careful ! If someone comes along who pre- 
tends he loves you, don't you believe it, and, above all, 
don't you love him yourself. 1 He dried his tears on his fin- 
gers and he rubbed so hard I had to make sure his eyes were 
still in the right place. 'What am I telling you, crazy fool 
that I am? You are still so tiny, no one would dare touch 
you.' He threw a piece of wood which rebounded over the 
snow, and he unrolled his belt from round his belly as if 
it was a most important task. 'Listen again, child/ he 
began, without raising his eyes. 'Everything happens as 
if we were all jumping-jacks in the hands of a Child. Well, 
now and again, the Child says : 4 'Quick, march,fat Auguste !" 
and the foreman puts me with the lead horse... When I 
take my nap on a trunk of a summer day, he says to the 
ship-boy: " You've got to wake him up; tickle his ears, slap 
his belly!" and I start moving, blowing, and braying 
like a donkey to make him laugh. I once came near to 
being rich, and marrying a good woman, but the Child 
couldn't spare his jumping- jack, so he swelled my belly up 
till I looked like a barrel, and I had to give my money to 
the tailor to cut me new trousers, and when my girl saw me 
coming with this tub, she exclaimed: "Oh! I want to marry 
a man and not a barrel!" And there I am/ He placed his 
hands on his knees and I pondered over these invisible 
threads which held him in that position. Soon after, the 
woodcutters came back toward their carts: 'Clear out 
quick/ said the fat man, 'they might thrash you, just for 
the fun of it!' 

I took to my heels, but now and again turned back to 
watch the red lights vanishing. Emilienne, in the attic, 
was dismembering Bianca. 
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MANY trains of timber carts passed along the road. 
They always stopped at the crossroads, and each time I 
looked for the fat man. I never saw him again. We be- 
came poorer than ever. All my dolls died. One day, 
Emilienne, standing by our bedroom window, held a doll 
in her arms. She was getting thinner and thinner, growth, 
in her fourteenth year, was wearing her out. Dark shadows 
appeared under her eyes and in the hollows of her cheeks, 
while her thin thighs seemed to split at the hips. Her 
pinched lips were quite white and her chin bones poked 
under her skin. 'She is dead/ said the young girl in the 
same tone of voice as when the cur6 at the catechism class 
explained: *And on the third day he rose from the dead/ 

This time it was on a Sunday afternoon after vespers. 
Pamploix never failed to go to church with us. We three 
girls knelt on hard wooden benches while the men and the 
peasant women had chairs of straw or velvet. I remember 
that, at the back of the bench facing mine, the carpenter 
had fixed a little cupboard, made of two boards, to allow us 
to place our books. 1 can't read any longer/ had said L6a. 
'I'm going blind, look, take my books. God, by now, 
knows what I am, there is no deceiving him by calling 
"Lord, Lord/' but you are of an age now to learn good 
habits/ Therefore, I placed my books, The Office of the Dead 
and Selected Thoughts from Bossuet, in front of my seat, and 
as we knelt, the little board reached level with my teeth. 
Should prayers last too long, I would suck the red off the 
Selected Thoughts, and my lips coloured themselves crimson. 
That Sunday, I bit the wood, I remember quite exactly the 
taste of that Chantecroix wood, smacking of resin and 
covered with the grease of our little hands and I broke 
one of my front teeth. 
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Pamploix always sat by our side, not far from the pew 
which was reserved for us, and each time the sexton banged 
on the flagstones with his halberd or his candle-extin- 
guisher, Papa also knocked on the floor with his wooden 
leg to mark his approval. He thus behaved exemplarily 
at little cost to himself. He thereby claimed kinship with 
the Church Militant; in short, it was his own peculiar 
way of following the service. At the beginning of vespers 
he generally went to sleep, interrupting his nap to send 
away a fly which tickled him too near his whiskers, but 
toward four o'clock, as we attacked the hymn to the Blessed 
Mary, he woke to watch us. He was anxious that his 
daughters should sing louder than anyone in the parish, 
and often, at dinner, when the time had come to begin 
eating the dry raisins which Lea, by dint of scraping pen- 
nies, had bought at Sintonge's (always a 'bargain 1 these 
raisins, wanted by nobody and offered by Providence in the 
dim light of the back shop as she polished the brass 
weights), he would raise his knife and exclaim: 4 Wait, 
wife, I don't know if we ought to give them dessert. You 
three were not singing loud enough at Mass, you are a dis- 
grace to me!* Then he would add, looking at Lea and 
Emilienne whom he judged old enough to understand: 
'It's the women who do the praying, chatting, singing, 
crying, and the whole bag of tricks. We men make the 
country secure. That is our job. Those who have done it 
may take their rest'; and more often than not he added, 
'and have their drink/ Then he would get up, looking as 
if he was thrusting off a heavy load, and take a bottle of 
rum from under his bed: 'Never mind, eat your raisins this 
once!' and he clapped his hands. We went in fear of him. 

Therefore, that afternoon, I dared neither speak nor 
pull my tooth out of my mouth, and I remained standing 
motionless by my bench, unable to sing. When vespers 
came to an end, he waited for me instead of going at once 
to the Sign of the Wolf. 

'Well, now, Catherine, why didn't you sing?' 

I pulled the tooth out of my mouth and offered it to him. 
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Tut it under your pillow, or bad luck'll come to you. 
I 've told you so for weeks and weeks. You don't take after 
your father, that's certain. None of you girls are worth 
much. Quick, go put it under your pillow!' Then he went 
off to the inn. 

I was bleeding, and looked upon Pamploix as far too 
strict. This dead tooth, which I had so long kept in my 
mouth, frightened me. Emilienne made fun of me: 'Put 
it under your pillow, you goose!' As we passed in front of 
the pond, I threw it in. Angele clung to me the closer. 
But now I much regretted this action, as I faced Emilienne, 
there at the window, thin as a rake in spite of her hips 
and breasts taking shape, and declaring with the authority 
of a woman, 'She is dead.' 

Little Angele questioned me with her eyes. 

I blamed myself for this misfortune. I took the doll in 
my arms: 'No, she's only sleeping/ 

'Silly, heretic, heathen,' shouted Emilienne, 'Don't you 
know we must all die! Just look at her eyes: they are open 
because I had no time to close them. But one can very well 
die with one's eyes open!' She spoke with so much assur- 
ance that little Angele started to sob. 'She must have died 
when we were at vespers,' added Emilienne, laying the doll 
on her bed. A sort of wild joy suffused her girlish, anasmic 
face. She wiped her hands on her pinafore and lit our 
candle. 

'You will set the place on fire!' I said, pointing to the 
paper chains decorating the beams of the ceiling. 

'Heretic, people watch over the dead in our Christian 
lands.' 

Little Angele leaned over the bed. 'But no, my doll's 
not dead/ she said, crying, 'Tell me, Catherine, is she?' 

'Tell me, Catherine/ mocked Emilienne; 'goodness, how 
silly children are. Tell her to get up, then!' 

The candle which Emilienne brought near the china face 
lit it with sinister gleams. Angele lost countenance. She 
huddled close to me. I dreaded telling her the doll was not 
dead because I shuddered at the thought that my darling 
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little sister, upset by Emilienne's words, might rock this 
doll pondering whether or not it were dead. 'Yes, little 
Angele, your doll is dead.' Angele ran away, her eyes full 
of tears. 

From that day Emilienne ruled over the little girl's 
mind. She exercised her wits to invent horrible deaths 
(one doll was found hanged in the scullery, another tram- 
pled to death by a cow, a third run over by a timber cart), 
not out of wickedness, but from a longing for strange ad- 
ventures. She -would talk of this for whole afternoons. In 
the evening, seated on her bed, once Lea had left us, she 
kept us awake: 'Tell me, Angele, don't you know what 
Camille did to the woodcutters to make them squash her 
dead under a wheel?' She threw terror into our hearts and 
Angele 's grief pained me terribly. 

One evening I squeezed into my little sister's bed and 
whispered to her. 'Yes, Angele, it's true, your dolls are 
dead, but I know where they are gone. When a little girl 
is as good as you are, her dolls only leave her to put her 
courage to the test. If she does not cry too much, if she 
goes on loving them, they go exploring all the roads of the 
world, they stop at all the towns, they visit all the vil- 
lages lost among the plains. Their dresses are always 
gay, their shoes never wear out, the ribbons in their hair 
never get untied... and in the evenings, when they knock 
at doors, they are so pretty that people invite them to 
share the meal. Then they speak about you to the bravest 
boys. They say: "Once I belonged to a tiny girl whose 
name was Angele Pamploix. Pamploix is nice and so is his 
wife! As for my mistress, sir, she is growing quickly; to- 
morrow she will become a pretty young lady and will need 
a friend to walk with her on May evenings." When the 
boy answers, "Please excuse me, my fiancee is waiting for 
me!" then the doll knocks at another door. Each Sunday, 
in one of Chantecroix clearings, they meet to tell one an- 
other their news until the day when one will say, "I have 
found a friend, a boy so tall and good, who will love her 
soon." Then the boy starts on his way and all the dolls 
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lie by the roadside to direct him to the Grange . . . while 
he well, he simply puts them into his knapsack, taking 
care their heads are poking out so they won't stifle, but 
can help him to find the way. One evening he will sit at 
our table, his clothes covered with snow. You will recog- 
nize him by the beating of your heart. He will give you 
back your dolls more alive than ever, and Emilienne will 
never be able to make them die/ 

I could feel my little sister's heart beating against mine 
and her body, already steeped in sleep, relaxed with rap- 
ture. She placed one arm under my neck. * When will he 
come, the boy?' 

Emilienne might go on dismembering our daughters be- 
hind the trunk full of rags, she might place them in the old 
stove to bake them, or pour vinegar in their eyes; our 
thoughts were with the tall peasant who was starting on 
his way, in some remote corner of the earth. I related this 
story so often, during that bitter winter, that I soon loved 
the young man as my own fianc6 and we had long discus- 
sions as to the colour of his hair. 

However, Angile suffered from no longer rocking dolls. 
She came home from school sooner than we did, and the 
attic seemed empty to her. When in my turn I arrived, 
after private study, she asked questions: 'Will he come 
tonight ?' 

'He'll come at the moment you least expect him/ 

'Then he'll never come,' said Angele sadly. 

'Perhaps you are still too young/ 

Therefore I asked Pamploix to carve us dolls from bark 
which the woodcutters dropped behind their carts. At 
first he complied readily enough, and as I gathered the 
wood on the road my mind travelled back to the unhappy 
fat man who believed in omens. The words, 'Two nails 
have come off my soles/ recalled Pamploix's words, 'Hide 
your tooth under your pillow/ and his anger outside the 
church. One had to believe in omens, since they fulfilled 
themselves. 

I hid my anxiety from Angele and I tried to think that 
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the Child who was guiding us in this world (and who had 
taken Segonde back into his toy-box) took pleasure in 
warning us of his intentions by removing two nails from our 
shoes or pulling out one of our teeth. All that was needed 
was to remain supple in his hand as did the 'butcher/ 
and I quickly became quite merry as I gathered the bark. 
Unfortunately, Pamploix broke his knife, and as he had 
no money to buy another, he one evening declared: 'I'm 
no longer a child, and neither are you. What's the good 
of making these dolls out of wood?' 

We therefore gathered bits of straw in the cow-sheds 
and by twisting them together formed arms and legs. 
Angele now rocked wisps of straw. As she regretted the 
pre-war dolls, I said to her: 'These are our dolls* dolls. 
You must love them just the same, for ours often come back 
at night to make sure they are properly cared for/ And 
so the little girl slipped the straw into bed where pres- 
ently it scratched her legs.... Lea also made dolls with 
rags, adorning them with big black eyes. Soon, however, 
she had no more rags, and there was no longer any 
spirit to put us to sleep. Pamploix always inspected the 
cupboards. He tied a handful of straw at the end of his 
wooden leg to deaden the noise, he took off his one sabot 
and brought to light all of Mother's hiding-places. 'Spir- 
it's no good for women/ he explained, 'it turns their 
stomach. And once a woman can't put her mind on her 
household, the fat is in the fire!' And he thrust the bottle 
into his own little cupboard. 



SINCE Pamploix sometimes forgot to pay the baker, 
Adrienne no longer delivered at our place. Each morning 
(if we had enough pennies to pay) I got up earlier to go to 
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the baker's shop. ' Take my cape, ' said La, and off I went, 
wrapped in the long black cape which Mamma had in haste 
shortened with safety pins, but which still often dragged 
in the snow. I was hot. My hair stuck to my forehead. 
As I arrived, a smothered complaint put fear into me. Ah/ 
indeed, the last apples were often sour! The baker, then 
paralytic, dragged himself to the middle of the yard in a 
little cart made from a packing-case bought from Sintonge 
and placed on the wheels of an old baby-carriage. His son 
carried on the bakery. He used to receive me kindly, but 
his father's shouting threw such terror into me, as I waited 
for the bread to come out of the oven, that I would hide 
my face inside the cape. I can still picture myself, in that 
room built below the level of the yard (one went down two 
steps), standing amidst sacks of flour, scales, and those 
long iron bars with which the baker poked his fire. The 
closed shutters let but a pale grey light filter indoors. 
Through the open door, flakes of snow gently settled on 
the sacks, and from time to time a gust of wind raised up 
remains of hemp, wisps of straw, and bits of string. 

The old father never went to bed. He used to sleep in his 
little cart which was simply taken under a shed. He 
dozed like a cock rather than slept, shouting hourly, and 
his daughter-in-law, a brunette sixteen years old and as 
strong as a horse (she often carried sacks on her back), 
asked him, ' When will you stop that noise, you savage, 
you'll wake my son?* 

'When I'm dead/ 

'Well, let me warn you, I won't wait much longer/ 

As soon as the sun rose above the cow-sheds, the old 
man, helping himself with his good arm along the shaft of 
a cart, dragged himself out. He could propel one of his 
wheels, but, as his other arm was paralyzed and both 
wheels were loose at the axles, he always swept around in 
the same circle, going the way of the hands of a clock. 
Nevertheless, each morning, he tried again, always hoping 
to enlarge his circle, to reach the gate and make off to- 
ward the cemetery. It was a mad plan which he had fondly 
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nursed ever since his illness. He who, when in good health 
had never paid a visit to his wife's grave, now spent his 
time insulting his son who was busy all day long baking 
the bread or adding up the money in the till (a toffee-tin), 
and at night close to his wife. 'Heathen, savage, can't 
you ever take your old father to his wife's grave? Yours 
will die also, you brute!' 

He often tried to throw planks over the snow so that 
he could hang on to them and break through the hellish 
circle which wrung his heart. On some afternoons he would 
call for Sixte, his son's workman, as he unharnessed the 
van in which were brought from the mill the sacks of 
flour. 

'Sixte, take my word for it, no snow is coming to- 
night; don't bother to get in the van; leave it be; tomor- 
row you'll have that much less work to do/ 

He hoped, later, to reach the vehicle, and by leaning 
against it swerve from his usual track. But each evening 
his son locked up the cart-shed. 

'Hey !' called out the cripple, 'you are as stupid as a Rus- 
sian goose; you don't know anything about work, but you 
wait! If I'd been like you, you'd have starved long ago. I 
brought you up, and you owe the bakery to me, you 
scoundrel/ 

The son never replied, and the old man, as he crept 
along the house, craned his neck to surprise in the couple's 
room the husband kissing his young wife without further 
thought for the aged. 'Monique, Monique, my friend, 
my wife,* whined the old man as he wept. Sometimes he 
called his daughter-in-law to his side. She always an- 
swered she had no time to spare. Then he would drag 
himself as far as the door of the dining-room where the 
young woman was sewing on baby clothes. He made him- 
self humble: 'He's handsome, my grandchild! I love him/ 

'Well,' replied the brunette, 'he doesn't take after his 
grandfather/ 

That is true, little one/ replied the old man. 

He took stock of the inside of the house where he had 
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never set foot since the wedding. All was changed. Mon- 
ique's orange-blossom wreath which, under a glass case, 
used to occupy the centre of the mantelpiece, had been 
relegated to the lumber-room. His son, coming back from 
military service, was no longer what he had been before he 
was called to the colours. He had acquired town habits 
and a love of money even more marked than in his father. 
The old baker, in 1870, had let L6a buy on credit, grum- 
bling certainly, but still with a good heart. His son re- 
fused bread to Pamploix, even on that day when Papa, in 
despair, not having been able to sell his milk for several 
weeks, sent us girls before school, all three holding hands 
and without coats, to try to soften the young baker's 
heart. Also, no sooner was he married and the old man a 
cripple, than the young one sold the ancient furniture to re- 
place it by that early 'period* furniture which manufac- 
turers were then already placing on the market. He hung 
over the windows double curtains with tassels, and even 
fitted up a drawing-room, where his wife, instead of re- 
ceiving her friends, played at dolls and upset jam pots and 
bowls of milk over the armchairs. It must have cost a 
pretty penny/ thought the old man. Then he said gently, 
'Are your friends coming this evening?' When the young 
woman's friends came, it was always a flutter of teasing 
females around him. 

'No,' said the brunette. 

'Well, then, I might stay near my darling grandson... 
the handsomest and fattest and whitest skinned baby I 
ever saw/ 

The young woman was uncovering buttocks as white as 
snow. 

When the old man deemed he had softened her heart, 
he ventured: 'Listen, child, couldn't you roll a barrel into 
the yard, there where I'll show you...' But he did not 
finish. 

The young woman's bosom swelled up, her hips grew 
taut, her chair creaked: 'Ah! you old fox. I know your 
tricks; you want to be drunk all night long. Oh ! you dirty 
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pig, I'll take care of that !' She was once more the strapping 
woman watching over her husband's business. 

' Well, then, * interrupted the old man, ' listen to me, take 
me to my wife's grave. ./ 

She threw the baby upon the table. 'Your wife! I've 
had enough of that song. More than likely you killed her, 
and now you drive us crazy talking about her. Go on, go 
to bed, you old donkey!' And she pushed off toward the 
yard the little soap-box cart on which Sintonge's name 
was still visible. 

At nightfall, Sixte, or sometimes the son himself, 
wheeled off the old man to his shed, and brought him a 
plateful of soup. Before closing the shutters and going to 
his bed in the stables, the servant came to fetch back the 
plate and throw a tarpaulin sheet over the old man. He 
would hold the plate balanced upon his nose, then, cran- 
ing his extremely thin neck toward the old man, ask, 'Are 
you cold, Grandfather?' 

The old baker grunted without answering. 

The Italian then squatted on the beaten earth and began 
to cast dice: 'Yes, a change is coming for me, three aces. 
I shall get out of this place back to my country! 1 And he 
started upon a long-drawn love ditty. 

Reflections from the moon lit up the shed. The tarpaulin 
heaved up and down with a regular rhythm. Sixte threw 
the dice with his long hand whitened with flour. Near- 
by, in the chicken-run, the cock was crowing. Then the 
old man, from under the sheet covering his head, called 
out: 'Monique, darling wife, come and sit by my side, 
Monique!' 

The Italian bestirred himself, stretching his ribs. He 
stopped an instant in the yard, his arms spread out. * Holy 
Virgin, see how hard it is snowing!' He picked up a hand- 
ful of snow and brought it close to his lips. 'That muck, 
what good is it? You can eat birds, you can plough the 
ground, you can collect rainwater in butts, but that dirty 
white muck! Why have it, if it isn't any use?' He pulled 
down his cap over his brown forehead and went into the 
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stables to lie in the manger which served him as a bed. 
Through the panes he spied the grey sky. 

Adrienne, who often prowled about the house when the 
gravedigger was asleep, related to me that Sixte sometimes 
played upon the harmonica right on to morning, only 
stopping when it was time to harness the horse. * Breathe 
away, old beast, it's cold. Let's watch the morning star 
taking off her nightdress. Look ! she's disappeared! Snow's 
still falling. Holy Virgin, what's the good of it?' 

One night he caught Adrienne under the tarpaulin, 
seated on the old man's knees, and caressing his bald head. 
He pounced on her and dragged her to the stables, looking 
back now and again to insult the old father. 'You're too 
old, you dodderer! Just look at this old snake in his box!' 
Adrienne struggled, but he took hold of her hair and 
placed her on her back in the manger. The snow lit up 
the stables. The horse was snoring, his legs drawn up un- 
der his belly, his head resting on the trestle used to inspect 
his hoofs, his tongue hanging out. The door, which Sixte 
had pushed to with his foot, suddenly opened again and the 
wind scattered oat-grains over the manger. Adrienae, 
covered with straw, was weeping. 

'What's the matter, my pretty?* said the Italian, 'do you 
think I'm going to eat you?' He started stroking her hair 
and kissed her hands. The heavy reek of beasts stifled the 
young girl, who bowed her head. 'I am so lonely, with my 
wife so far away, she might as well be dead. I want to 
hug somebody who is fond of me, now and again, to feel a 
hand ruffling my hair. 4 Do you understand me, sweet? 
Would you like it?' 

Adrienne hid her face within her sack. 

The man got up suddenly and opened the door wide. 
The smell of the frozen fir trees found its way into the 
stables. Although it was winter, Sixte only wore drill 
trousers, dropping always below his stomach and a shirt 
torn at the sleeves (so many nails there were in this house, 
each generation of Frenchmen driving hundreds into the 
plaster which the next never pulled out). He lifted his 



head to breathe the night air, he stretched: 'Oh! you 
idiot!' Then he bent down to gather a handful of snow. 
He threw one snowball at her, then another, and another 
still! His long teeth glistened. 'You pest!' he exclaimed, 
and right over the head covered with straw, he opened his 
hands full of that 'dirty muck/ Adrienne shuddered, for 
she could not see his face. The horse then woke up, but 
being still sleepy, only nodded his head, pulling out a thick 
tongue to reach a snowball which had begun to melt on the 
beaten earth floor. Sixte burst out laughing. 'You silly, 
haven't you ever seen a horse bite his eye?' The young girl 
brushed off the hair from her face; her eyes, amidst their 
dark rings, shone with terror. 'Well, neither have I,' said 
the Italian, kissing her forehead. 'Never mind, go back 
to your father; that feels good, doesn't it?' and he pushed 
her toward the door. Then he lay down and slept like a 
child. 

The next morning, only half awake and clutching Pam- 
ploix's money tight in my red hand, I witnessed the old 
father's frolics in the yard. He would try his hardest to 
reach the gate with his little cart. The tarpaulin sheet 
twisted itself about his waist, and the ends, shining with 
tar, dragged on the ground and got tangled in the spokes 
of the wheels. Thereupon the cripple howled, but as his 
jaws were more and more set, the words broke against 
his teeth like so many stones: 'Rascals, traitors, you don't 
care a damn for your father, no more than if he were a dog! 
Yet it's me, me!' and he struck his chest with his sound 
arm 'who gave you the bakery!' Then, as often as not, 
Sintonge's box tumbled over, the wheels burying them- 
selves in the snow and the old man fell on the ice with 
a soft bump just like a bundle of rags. He moaned gently, 
like a baby. His bald head covered with chilblains bang- 
ing against the ice, he groaned: *Oh, Lord! mercy on us! 
take pity upon my son, call him back to the belly of his 
mother who is now in heaven/ 

I pressed a face bemused with sleep close to the shop- 
window and I rubbed my eyes. The huge whining mass 
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rent my heart. I drew back quickly up the steps, and the 
'bundle' shrank in size as I went, receding as if the bakery 
yard had become vast as the plain, and the old man was 
soon no more than a tiny black speck lost amidst villages 
where other men also complained, woke to beat their wives, 
swore, or wept in cob-wall sheds. Suddenly I ventured oa 
the snow. lia's cape swept the yard. The old "man was 
bleeding at the mouth and muttering incomprehensible 
words into which his wife's name kept coming with a sort 
of avidity mingled with respect. I dared not touch him. 
What help could I be to him? 

I hastened back to the shop and threw a cast-iron weight 
upon the scales to draw attention to myself. Long minutes 
went by during which I called out in such a plaintive voice 
that it could hardly reach the basement (but I no longer 
knew what to dread most, the sight of the old man's 
death, or the son's cruel voice recalling Pamploix's debts 
and threatening to lock me into the cellar if I came to 
bother him again). Frequently, a sack already started 
on, burst farther open on account of the wind, and the 
flour spilled all over the room. Then I wished to become 
smaller than a mouse. At last, bare to his waist, the baker 
emerged from the basement where he baked the bread. 
He threw a sack over his shoulders. He made for the door 
without seeing me; his tall athletic figure blocked the light. 
He rested against the doorpost, his hips projecting. I 
could not take my eyes off his shiny white skin. A red 
handkerchief bound his fair hair, a lock escaping at the 
back. From inside the house someone was heard peace- 
fully breathing: the young wife, now awake, and sitting 
upon her bed, was awaiting her husband. I guessed she 
was tidying her hair, raising it from her shoulders, with 
arms lifted and breasts thrown out. 'Ah!' said the baker 
calmly. 'Papa's up to his tricks again!' Then, pulling out 
a handkerchief from his pocket and wiping his chest, 
'The poor man'll break his neck one of these days.' He 
went back toward the basement door and called out, one 
hand on the banister: 'Sixte, Sixte, put the old man in the 



oven. He's gone and broken his back again/ The 'oven/ 
the one the old man had in former days built with his own 
hands, soon after his marriage, was no longer in use. But, 
as the new ovens were at the back of it, the gentle heat 
which baked the bread eased the cripple's pains. 

Sixte picked him up from the snow with many kind 
words. -Here, up you come, old tree that spreads its 
branches over this wretched earth to shelter your son 
Cyprien and Sixte, your old watchdog of a servant. 1 He 
carried him under one arm. The old man's head bled upon 
the servant's uncovered chest (Sixte also had just come 
from the ovens), his legs dragged on the beaten earth, 
knocking down corn-measures; he was soon placed inside 
the oven on a bed of straw and not one word came from 
him. Therefore Sixte leaned over the cripple: 'Your head 
is as shiny as a melon-glass bell; when spring comes, well 
eat the fruit thinking of you, for, you, you old billygoat, 
you'll have met your wife again!' 

*Hold your jaw, Italian,' shouted Cyprien, laughing. 
Then he handed over to me a loaf which crackled under his 
hand. He pinched my cheek and lifted my chin toward the 
light; two tears rolled down my face. 'Stupid, Lord, how 
stupid little girls are! 1 he whispered, as his hand found 
its way under the unbuttoned cape. ' Little lamb, tell me, 
what's the use of that little heart of yours?' and he pinched 
my breast. 'Now, come, tell me, instead of weeping like 
a cow of a woman!' He shook one of my plaits with 
his hand. 'I wish you well, you know... remember my 
words, my dear!' And with this he threw his chest out, 
buried one of his hands in his pocket, while with the other 
he pulled off the handkerchief twisted around his head. 
How handsome and young he appeared! His fair locks 
fluttered in each gust of wind and already a few snowflakes 
glistened in his hair. In the bedroom the bed was creaking. 
1 speak to you as a man, my girl/ He tied up the sack 
which had burst open, and with one twist of the shoulders 
heaved it into a dark corner of the shop. My eyes could not 
leave him, though already with hands each side of his 
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mouth, he was calling out: 'Well, then, Papa, you aren't 
dead? You'll certainly die, one of these days, if you go on 
acting like a baby. Never mind* he banged his hands 
one against the other and a cloud of flour scattered about 
the room Til give you a bowl of milk as soon as Pam- 
ploix comes round.' He pronounced each word clearly, 
as do shepherds of an evening when speaking from one 
meadow to another. 

From the basement rose a muffled voice, also uttering 
each syllable clearly. 'You can rot in your milk, you 
scoundrel !' answered the old father from his bed in the oven. 
Td like to rub your nose into it to teach you respect for 
your elders!' 

I quickly added up the pennies placed on the scales and I 
hurriedly left the shop. -I crept along the wall of the house, 
under the young wife's window. "The closed curtains pro- 
longed the night, T pictured the sixteen-year-old brunette 
sitting on her bed, her heart beating. I raised myself on my 
toes and, reaching to the window-sill, bit into the rotting 
wood. 



2.Z 

THE bells are ringing for early Mass. It is again a 
Sunday morning, but not like the Sundays of old when, still 
in my warm bed, I would wait for Lea to place my new 
dress on the sheet. I no longer have a new dress, and al- 
ready I am tired of that long day without school. ... Is the 
frozen countryside made of glass? Or is my head clanking? 
From the bells arise crystalline chimes. Are the poplars on 
the highroad turned into needles of ice? Is my head swim- 
ming? I am hungry. Behind me the wind whistles among 
the bushes of the pond and bends the dead twigs sparkling 
with frost. I am alone once more. Close to me I hear or 



rather I guess the familiar noises about the house. 
Emilienne is waking up. Angele, her fists closed upon her 
sheet, follows 'the boy* along the roads. Lea is preparing 
firewood in the wash-house; I hear the grinding of the saw 
and Mamma's sigh as she breaks the wood against her 
knee. Pamploix is drinking a glass of rum; there he is, his 
eyes fixed in a stare, near the step of his cart. I do love 
them all! Yet I want to remain alone, without stirring! 
Oh! if this minute might last for ever! ' What's the use of 
that little heart of yours?* c More trouble is in store for 
you. ' I know already, little as I am, that these two men tell 
the truth. Nobody believes in the affection of a little girl 
such as I not even Lea. And even if all of them believed 
it, ' Life' what the fat woodcutter called * Experience" 
would undertake to enlighten them, to part them from one 
another, to hand them back to themselves, hardened, mute, 
alone. Ah! could I but plunge into the spinney out there, 
await Adrienne at the crossroads, run away with her, es- 
cape from this day of boredom!. .. 

I break off a piece of bread. I like the smell of the white 
bread, the crisp and slightly floury crust of the country 
round loaf. My sisters also are hungry. I push open the 
front door. 4 Scrape your shoes/ roughly calls out Lea. I 
raise my eyes to her face: I no longer recognize it. The 
mouth is screwed up tight. The pale lips disappear under 
the livid skin, the white hair, drawn back in the neck, 
scarcely softens features hardened by suffering. What has 
become of my pretty mother who, in the old days, shyly 
drew near to the new cow, when I opened the big gate and 
Pamploix threw up his hat in the air? As she leans there, 
over the stove, for a second the flame lights her up. 
Though dressed in black, pink reflections glow over her 
bodice, over her dress. She unties faggots to place twig 
after twig inside the stove, then she swells up her cheeks 
to blow on the uncertain flame. I deposit my loaf in the 
low cupboard. * Go and wake Emilienne, tell her to come 
down../ Emilienne is already awake. She is walking 
about the room in her nightdress. It is very cold. Frost- 
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flowers appear on the window. Toward the end of the 
afternoon they will vanish again, obedient to the draughts, 
reaching up from the stairs and making their way under the 
tiles. Emilienne and Angele set out for Mass. Pamploix 
will join them presently, on coining home from his 
round. 

Today it is my turn to remain alone at home, keeping the 
wind company. There are only two clean dresses between 
us, and Lea, for long, has hesitated to take all three of us 
with her, for it grieves her to see us too different from other 
children. 

But I also like early Mass, the smell of clean linen, the 
hymns, joyful and grave, the mumbling of the cure in the 
pulpit, this rest amid the work of the week. It seems to 
me then that someone is waiting for me, that I am no longer 
alone, I call to mind prayers Lea taught me long ago which 
I have forgotten. Words, mysterious invocations pass my 
lips. I take a long time trying to make sense of them. 
What does it matter! I keep silence again, listening to the 
crows outside the stained windows, to the slight cough of 
the old woman at my side, the rustling of that dress of hers, 
which reeks of cattle, the quivering of her lips, as dili- 
gently issues from them a faint whistling which is called a 
prayer. Lea is also 'praying.' Sometimes she leans toward 
us, becoming suddenly younger, seeming lost to this world, 
and she says to us, 'Look, darlings, the priest is holding 
his hands high. 1 Then the old woman at last stops her 
whispering and bows her head. Pamploix bangs against 
his kneeling-chair with his wooden leg. The mayor in the 
church-warden's pew kneels as he quickly places his open 
hand against the starched front of his shirt. The distin- 
guished people follow suit. I watch them on the sly. The 
baker bows his head without moving his chest at all. He 
looks like these dummies whom one beheads at the fair 
with one throw of a sawdust ball, but their faces are tied 
to the shoulders with a little chain. The gravedigger flicks 
away with his thumb the specks of dust which land on his 
frock-coat braided with black.... 



So today, I remain at home. I take hold of the broom to 
beguile my boredom and I sweep the crumbs remaining 
from breakfast. I hasten up to the attic and tidy Emilienne's 
belongings which she always scatters in the middle of our 
room. I shake the sheets off our beds and replace them in 
proper trim. I come down again to the living-room and 
polish the nickel fittings of the Flemish stove. I am a good 
housewife. I give all my care to the work. Everything is 
neat. Everything shines. I look at myself in the brass 
saucepan, one of the few objects which the Jewish dealer 
has not carried away. My face has become long. How thin 
I am! A glint of fear flashes in my wretched eyes. I am a 
shy little girl. My plaits unroll themselves and my fair 
hair flies about at random, on my cheeks, upon my lips. 
Some rebellious stray bits get into my mouth. All the room, 
almost empty, the table, the three chairs, the wretched 
furniture which Pamploix has not yet sold for at his 
last visit, the Jew, leaning over the mudguard of his cart, 
called out, 'See you again/ and his closed eye looked at us 
nastily from under the red film the roaring stove, and the 
lanky cat who lies in the oven to dry his fur wet with the 
melting snow all my childhood home is reflected in the 
saucepan. And in the brass also, glowing with a ruddy 
light which the snow does not manage to fade, another 
'room* little by little appears. I had never realized before 
that my face was so much bathed in sleep and shyness. 

The fire is almost out. I break up some twigs, exactly as 
Lea does, with the same gestures, scarcely more lively. 
The same pink reflections glow over my childish dress. I 
am certainly a daughter of these plains. And yet! A flock 
of crows goes by in the grey sky. I open the door with joy. 
They fly so quickly ! If only they could carry me away upon 
their wings ! Pamploix's cart sweeps into the yard in a wide 
curve. The cock, who is searching in the snow for peelings 
and improbable seeds, gets out of the way, protesting in a 
deep voice which seems to come from lower than his claws, 
from the earth itself. Pamploix is unharnessing. His ears 
are purple, a drop hangs from the tip of his nose. He now 



and again stops his work to blow in his hands. He hits the 
horse with the leather trappings. The beast does not pro- 
test. He is old and weary. He longs to lie on his thin litter 
of straw which Lea does not renew very often. He opens 
his mouth and puts out his tongue. Pamploix locks him 
up in his shed. 

Seated on one of the steps and wrapped up in my cape, 
I look at Papa crossing the yard. What if the horse were to 
die ! Sometimes, during the night, I fancy I hear him neigh- 
ing in a heartrending way. Isn't it he who earns us our 
bread? Pamploix lowers his head. His whiskers flutter 
like two white wings. He shakes the snow off his clog, on 
the step, close to me, as he leans against the shutter. 

' What are you doing here? 

'Waiting/ 

He bends toward me and squeezes my shoulder. * Who 
are you waiting for?' 

*Oh, no one, of course.' 

'Little silly, do you want to fall ill?' 

He pushes with his foot the door of his bedroom and 
undresses in front of me. His black suit, spread on the bed, 
shines at the lapels and the elbows. When he comes to 
the collar and the long tie which he must arrange around 
his neck, his numbed fingers refuse their help. He runs 
them between his thighs and goes near to the window to 
inspect them. Covered with chilblains and blisters, they 
scarcely look like human fingers. 

'What icy weather! Make up this fire/ I busy myself 
once more with the fire. Then Pamploix rakes up an old 
quarrel. 'And she's waiting for no one, of course! Good 
Lord! my little daughter is crazy. Two people marry, live 
thirty years together, but what good comes of it, I ask 
you? Fools just the same as all the other fools on earth. 
Was it worth the trouble?' The tie twists itself around his 
neck and the knot sets awry so that he cannot get it right. 
'We are all cursed. What madness keeps us going? We'd 
be better off dead/ He takes off his coat and begins to pull 
at his shirt which is riding at the shoulders. 4 What did I 
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do to God that he sent me upon the earth?' The lanky cat 
comes out of the oven and stretches himself. 'As for you!" 
shouts Pamploix 'Oh! the Devil's got hold of me!' He 
seizes the poor beast by the paws and bangs his head against 
the doorpost, then he throws him out in the snow, like a 
sack. Blood drips from the cat's ear; he runs, then stops, 
scratches the snow with his claws, and lies down to die. 
Pamploix keeps silent. Squatting near the stove, I hear 
him lacing up his clean boot. At last he gets up, the chair 
creaks, he walks about for a while in the room, closes 
the cupboard door and comes toward me as if to kill me. 
But he does not touch me. 

On the doorstep he looks back: 'And if anyone comes, 
tell him to go to the Devil, do you hear?' 

'Yes, Papa, I will tell him to go to the Devil/ 
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ONCE more I am alone. I put away Pamploix's 
clothes in his chest, and I come back to sit near the fire. 
The snow falls so thick that white strips of it hang along 
the wooden cross-pieces on the window. The daylight 
becomes dim. I light a candle and open the door. A gust 
of wind blows out the candle and I shiver. The skyline 
seems within reach of my hand. Flakes of snow wet my 
hair, drops of hot candle-grease fall on my fingers. To- 
ward Pamponneau I notice a black speck which moves 
slowly. I make out a carriage. The wind is blowing. A 
man holds the horse by the bridle. I throw my cape on 
my shoulders, and off I go, setting out to meet them. 

They plod along, each of them bent and head lowered. 
Yet the carriage seems pretty light. It is the caravan of an 
itinerant salesman. It has four wheels; the two front ones 
are hinged to a spring platform, the other two, much 
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bigger, are set so crookedly that their iron tyres rub against 
the main body of the cart. I remember all this as if it were 
yesterday; the glassy road, and the red spokes of the wheels 
reflected in this mirror. The caravan, no doubt, opens at 
the back; a canvas cover, which flaps in the wind, hides the 
little narrow door. Under the main body there is a coffer, 
fitted with a suspended extension cradle. In the coffer the 
pedlar puts his clothes, and he can recline on the board of 
the cradle without letting go of the reins. (As he travels 
there, the countryside is completely hidden from him, in 
summer by the grass along the roads, in autumn by the 
clods of the ploughed land, in winter by the snowbanks 
which carriages push to one side.) In friendly districts, 
the caravan can even stop against an old wall, for the man 
to sleep sheltered from wind and rain 

The driver holds his whip over his shoulder. He wears 
a heavy coat and a black cape, very short, like the one 
worn by the cure. Two empty sleeves poke out from under 
the cape in the place of arms. When the wind gets high, 
the sleeves flap about each side of his face and birds take 
to flight in the fields. His black felt hat hides part of his 
face. A red scarf covers his neck and he has tied his hand- 
kerchief over his ears with a big knot under the chin. I 
run on the road to take in more details. He gathers the 
two empty sleeves against his chest. I catch sight of a 
hand in a red glove and of big jet buttons shining on his 
coat. The caravan squeaks; on its roof a weathercock 
goes round with a long-drawn mewing like that of the 
lanky cat Pamploix threw out. The horse, blind, no 
doubt, swerves from the right to the left of the road. He 
raises his knees like a circus horse and turns his heavy 
head toward the old man; then the driver who, certainly, 
walks in a straight line, calls him softly by a name I have 
never heard before: * Solomon! Solomon!' Solomon re- 
turns obediently to the straight line, as he nods his head 
and pricks up his ears to listen to his master's scolding. 

Daylight is falling. It is eleven o'clock, but it is as 
dark as at four in the afternoon. The caravan has stopped 
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by the side of the road, and perched on a stepladder, the 
driver is lighting the carriage-lights. His pale face puts 
on colour. I advance reluctantly, slower and slower. 
Already the first palings of the Pamponneau farm throw 
shadows upon the snow. It is a sheepfold, but the sheep 
are asleep in their sheds, huddled close to each other. 
(Often in January I have seen old Utule go into one of these 
sheds, sit on the sloping side and play the concertina. 
One by one the little heads looked up toward him.) I 
could sit now again in one of these winter sheep-pens and 
pet a lamb's fleece, doubtful as to colour, yet so soft to the 
hand.... But the longing once more to see the traveller 
sends me back toward the fields. If I go by the lane which 
winds up and down not far from the highroad, and if I 
cross the village, I can reach our house at the back, take 
off my cape so that he won't know me, light a lamp, and 
wait for him. Perhaps, if he is really a salesman like all 
those who go along this road, he will offer me dress ma- 
terial, ribbons. 

I get into our yard through a cow-shed. I have to climb 
over a heap of beams which the carpenter has dumped 
there ever since the summer, and creep through a skylight 
after lifting the grating. 

It is dark in the house. I light a candle, I place it behind 
the window in Pamploix's bedroom and I hide myself 
behind the door. I hear footsteps. The sky outside is 
gloomy. The driver looks toward the Grange and stops 
his horse. 'Whoa, whoa! Solomon.' Solomon stiffens 
his forelegs to support himself on the ice, then he sits 
down, though it is not at all clear whether he wants to 
rest or whether his shoes have simply slipped upon the 
road. The driver opens a door under the caravan and pulls 
out a nose-bag of oats which he fastens on the horse's 
neck with a big buckle; then he slaps the beast's forehead 
with the flat of his hand. Solomon eats as if chasing a 
balloon hidden in the bag. The driver looks the house 
up and down, then he knocks on the shutters. I do not 
answer. What can I do? He will not stop if he recognizes me. 
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I hurry up to the attic and put on a wide hat which used 
to belong to Lea in those days when she still went to 
town. I pull a red shawl or rather it is more like a 
rag from the old chest and throw it over my shoulders. 
I go near to the window to open it, but I dare not. The 
driver, returning toward the caravan and looking back to 
examine the house, pulls from under the carriage a long 
plank which looks like a treadle; then, patting the horse's 
rump, he says gently: 'Come on, Solomon, courage, old 
friend!' Solomon raises himself up again, pawing the 
ground with all four hoofs. (He is so funny, that Solomon, 
as he lifts his knees, that one would swear he was a mechan- 
ical horse.) The driver now kneels by his side and ties one 
of his hind legs upon the treadle. Then he goes back toward 
the carriage, his sleeves are lifted above his head and when 
he is back he shouts, 'Come on, now, Solomon, it's your 
turn/ 

The circus music fills the attic; according to the wind, it 
swells up or grows faint in turn. One longs to follow it 
right beyond the plain. I softly open the window. The 
horse stops. He certainly knows the song it is a rounde- 
lay of which I remember the words, * The love of my heart* ; 
or else, some of those verses which are all nonsense: ' Little 
Mary! Puts her thumb in the cake! Lon, Ion, Ion../ for 
the horse hurries with the refrain as do a group of little 
girls who grow excited as they go. But when the child 
asks what is to be seen in the cake, the horse lifts up his 
head to play very mysteriously, with his foot, the notes 
corresponding to the childish answer, 'Little Mary's 
thumb! 1 There the horse stops and goes on eating peace- 
fully. 

The driver changes the piece of music, and, for a moment, 
walks up and down the road to warm himself and give 
Solomon a rest. At last he knocks again at the door. I 
have no pennies to throw to him, but in the old chest I have 
lately put away my Japanese doll's sunshade, which the 
wolf forgot to eat and which I found again at the foot of 
the tree where I had left it. I throw this to the man, re- 
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gretting the action at once. I blush with shame. What will 
he think of me? Then I give myself a sounding slap on the 
face so that he may hear it, and I lean out of the window 
to call out, in a voice which I endeavour to render as deep 
as possible, 4 What do you want, my good man?' The driver 
has not heard. He goes back to his horse and takes hold of 
the bridle. I guess he is going to move on, * What do you 
want, my good man?' I repeat, forcing my voice. He slowly 
turns back, trying to locate my voice, and brings close to 
his face the little Japanese sunshade. Suddenly his clear 
eyes are set on me. I withdraw into the half-light. 

'To thank you, madame, 1 he says in the most serious 
fashion, taking off his hat and bowing. 

'Oh!* I explain quickly, 'excuse me, that was my daugh- 
ter! 1 The driver smiles. 'Yes, sir, I am married/ I feel 
my hat ready to fly off, and I hold the ribbons tight against 
my chest. One of my plaits leaves the hat, sliding down 
my back like a tear. 

He surely sees it, but he appears not to. 'Allow me/ 
proceeds the salesman, 'to offer you dress material, cal- 
endars, braids, balls of wool, toys../ He is standing near 
Solomon's head, so that the two long ears seem to poke 
out from his hat. 'In fact, whatever you may fancy/ He 
ends up his little speech by a bow and shifts his stepladder 
quite near the caravan. A clanking noise is heard, chains 
rattle. 

*But I don't need anything, sir! What do you mean by 
this?' I added, drawing the red rag close over my chest, for 
I had heard L6a say in the haughty voice she sometimes 
took with strangers: ' What do you mean by this?' I closed 
the window and went downstairs to crouch behind the 
door. 

The driver raised his eyes toward the attic and wagged 
his old noddle. Then he went back to his horse, who was 
all black but for white patches on his rump and an ermine 
patch on his forehead. The two travellers sought each 
other's eyes. Solomon's appeared so patient that his 
master patted his nose and the horse once more raised his 



knees, which were so big that, no doubt (according to what 
Lea said about the leg in which she had phlebitis), * they 
were full of rheumatism/ 

Really, to tell the truth, the horse was rather tired, 
and his master noticed it. He banged his fist inside his 
hat, but then, changing his mind, and judging, no doubt, 
that Solomon was more submissive than himself, in spite 
of blindness (or perhaps because of this affliction), he patted 
the animal's back before he, once more, fixed the treadle 
and called out: * Well, come on, Solomon, let's have music 
above all things P I heard then something which resembled 
none of these melodies and here Catie bent over the 
piano to strike a chord a music which did not go through 
the ear, but reached the heart straight off. Solomon was a 
great artist. He must have once been a fine horse, or else it 
was during his travels that he had learned to play childish 
roundelays. He played them in time not to the figures of a 
dance; nor to the beat of feet in the grass of meadows and 
on the gravel of school playgrounds (in January, when the 
teacher draws the tiniest girls from their dreams by saying, 
*Come, little ones, play, the wind is cutting/ and sets 
skipping the oldest, or simply the less timid, those who do 
not lose their heads when there is hoarfrost on the trees and 
the playground is smooth as a mirror). Yet my heart told 
me that, to play as he did, Solomon must have lived for a 
long while in a stable hidden behind the wall of one of 
those buildings which a signboard proclaims a 'Girls' 
School',- or else, perhaps, toward the four o'clock recess, 
his master must often have stopped him in front of one of 
those gates, unless both had taken shelter in the very play- 
ground. For it was in time to the heartbeats of all shy lit- 
tle girls that the dapple horse played: those little girls who 
would let themselves be drawn in, reluctantly at first, 
awkward, stiff and clumsy, with lips pinched, leaning 
heavily on their neighbours (big plump girls who laugh 
too loud as they speak of their brothers' friends, or 
their own sweethearts) until they would find in this dance, 
in this roundelay, the very expression of their groundless 



sorrow, of that heaviness of heart which sets in with the 
first brightness of the snow, with the first clamminess of 
the thaw, when one wipes one's moist hands under one's 
desk, in the warm damp classroom, when first shines the 
sun of spring. 

Toward the end of the song there was again a great 
clanking noise, and the caravan opened in halves as does 
Vaucanson's duck on my aunt Tirelo's almanac. 1 
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1 HUDDLED up behind the door, within Pamploix's 
cape, and dried my eyes. The driver, when the song ended, 
bowed once more and looked up toward the attic, but 
nobody appeared and he shook his head as he contemplated 
his boots covered with snow. Solomon once more sat on 
his rump. I opened the door and showed myself in my 
scarlet dress and broad hat. I hardly dared to move, and 
when the wind blew straight in my face, I had to look 
quickly to one side so that it should not lift the beribboned 
shell of straw which I had such difficulty keeping upon my 
head. The driver, now on all fours under the caravan, 
was banging together pieces of wood. His coat swept 
the snow. I dared not take a step; but at last he got up 
again, holding a huge umbrella which he opened with much 
caution, taking the bearing of the wind. He advanced to- 
ward me and began with much feeling: 'If the little lady 
will be good enough to follow me, unless she prefers ' 
but he stopped as he looked back at his dark caravan. He 
climbed up the stepladder, struck several matches, protect- 
ing them as best he could with his coat. At last, a big lamp 

Vaucanson, the famous French mechanical engineer of the seventeenth 
century, specialized in the making of automatons. He built a duck which was to 
fly, but never did so, although it quacked and walked. (Translator.) 
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glowed for us and rocked there in the wind. The red light 
lit up two rows of dolls placed at the top of the stall, their 
cheeks grew pink at once and they looked at me one after 
the other, as they smiled and held out their little hands. 
With a ribbon encircling her stomach, each doll was tied 
to her box. Below them stood a row of lamps, with shades 
of pearls and diamonds, then a row of works of art, in 
plaster or metal, representing 'Trade/ 'Industry,' 'Na- 
poleon HI/ 'Felix Faure/ and 'Machinery/ Finally, 
at the bottom, there were toilet cases, boxes with mica 
covers, housewifes, and dress materials rolled upon small 
wooden planks. 

' Come out, madame/ the driver said, sheltering me under 
his umbrella. I reached no higher than his waist, and he 
had to take me by the hand, since I was so shy, so filled 
with wonder and bashfulness. The wind was howling and 
it was scarcely light. He bent down toward my ear, and 
the brim of my hat brushed against his forehead: 'Christ- 
mas will soon be here, perhaps the young lady, your daugh- 
ter, might want a doll? 1 

I did not answer; some of them looked like Laure or 
Alberte; a Creole looked like Bianca, only her earrings 
were so much bigger, and I thought it would hardly be 
wise to choose such a daughter who would ' go to the bad. ' 

'Make your choice/ said the salesman, and he brought 
down several boxes. 

But I remembered that Pamploix would soon be coming 
back from Mass and that, as he had no money, he would be 
troubled to see me choosing dolls; he would fold my arms 
upon emptiness advising me to nurse a make-believe doll. 
'No/ I replied, 'I am not rich enough to buy dolls this 
year/ 

But the driver forced me to choose. He looked at me 
hard, yet his eyes did not frighten me. I longed to stay 
near him, to have him carry me away on his journeys over 
the country. But he was so old, so dreadfully old! And 
so was the horse. No one ought to disturb their partner- 
ship. *I thank you very much,,sir/ I said, as I kissed the 
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three most beautiful dolls. He took me back to the door, 
under the umbrella, which he shook before placing It 
back under the caravan; but I wanted to pat the horse. 
I placed one hand on one of Solomon's legs I could not 
reach his belly nor his head and he raised his knees. At 
the same time the music started, and the pedlar put out the 
lamp, which nevertheless went on swinging and hitting 
the ceiling; then I heard once more a rattling of chains 
which I shall always remember, and the caravan closed it- 
self slowly, like a big toy-box. I went back into our house. 

My big hat was covered with snow. The pedlar freed 
the horse's foot and the music stopped suddenly in the 
middle of a bar. The snow melted on my wide hat which 
became limp as a wet rag and dripped on the tiled floor. 
My cold hands began to smart. I removed the red cloak 
from my shoulders, and once more appeared as Catic 
Pamploix. 

I remained a long time stock still in the middle of the 
room, my ruined hat in one hand, my scarlet cloak in the 
other, then I sat down on the front doorstep. The pedlar 
was once more holding his horse by the bridle and the cara- 
van was sliding on the ice. A grey daylight appeared above 
the cemetery: the eclipse was ended. Once again it was 
now a long boring Sunday, holding no hope, since the ped- 
lar was going away without stopping at the village. I put 
away Lea's hat and I carefully folded the red shawl after 
having dried it by the fire. The roof creaked over the attic, 
and the snow swirled up over the plain in high pillars 
which twisted themselves, stretched out and fell on the 
gravedigger's roof or anywhere, in the open fields, pointing 
first to one meadow, then to another. The whole of my 
body seemed on fire, again my head was empty. The bells 
were ringing, and from the village came a rattling of iron, 
one of the 'cultivators,' as Pamploix was used to phrase it 
with a shade of scorn in his voice (because he made his liv- 
ing or rather failed to do so travelling the roads), 
was cleaning up a plough by scraping the share with a 
broad knife. 



When I came down again, stopping at each step to give 
thought to what had happened to me, I saw that I had left 
the front door open, and I hurried to close it, for the flames, 
caught by the wind, issued from the joints of the chimney- 
flue. It was then I noticed a red blot on the snow. I ran on 
the road to pick up a sort of garment, once the adornment 
of Polichinelle, 1 or a doll, or a jumping-jack? It was a red 
cloak with a long and pointed hood, so long that the tip, 
on which hung a bell, must have fallen over the nose of the 
small chilly person who used the garment for a wrap. There 
can be no doubt that this cloak belonged to one of the 
pedlar's boarders, but the caravan was now far away, so that 
I could not dream of catching up with him; besides, I had a 
suspicion that Polichinelle, whom I had seen in the cradle 
between the wheels, though I had not mentioned him 
not even to you, Malorie had deliberately taken off his 

cloak to give it to me As I walked back toward the 

house, I gazed at the tiny garment, thinking of Polichinelle 
with his extraordinary long nose, his white hair, brick-red 
cheeks (like Pamploix's when he came back drunk from 
the inn and Lea put him to bed), and his eyes so witty, yet 
rather sad. I had never seen him looking quite like that in 
the town, when he had amused us, under some huge tent 
sheltered by the trees of the suburb. In those days when 
we were little, he had never pleased me, with his red gen- 
darme-like hat, for he looked too much like the rowdy 
boys of the sand pit. But now he was a real live person; 
seated on one of the poles of the cradle he crossed his legs, 
screwed up his eyes in a friendly way and looked at the 
world through the spokes of the wheels. He was very old, 
wrinkled, and he had travelled so much in the huge toy- 
box that he understood everything. Wiser than Solomon, 
braver, and even more peaceful than the salesman himself, 
he knew the world by heart, and that is the best way to 
know it. I pictured him, stripped of his cloak, exposing 
his belly, already somewhat bulgy, to the biting cold. 

* Polichinelle is the French Punch, but, for reasons obvious later on, it is best 
to give him here his French name. (Translator.) 
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And his hands upon his knees, exactly like the fat wood- 
cutter, he laughed and laughed, while some few tears ap- 
peared at the corners of his eyes which he wiped with his 
sleeves. I felt proud indeed that such a learned distin- 
guished person had thought of me. 



As I looked back, I saw the Pamploix family making 
their way home from Mass. Pamploix walked at the head, 
his body quite stiff as he jumped at each step, testing the 
snow with his walking-stick. His hat was pushed over 
one ear and the tails of his frock-coat fluttered in the wind, 
while his bust remained straight amidst the unruly ele- 
ments. He thus appeared so young and so proud that one 
thought of a new Bonaparte crossing the Saint Bernard 
pass, all the more so as his knickers were buttoned tight 
at one knee, while a piece of string held them on the other 
side to the wooden leg. Now and again, he stopped to call 
out, 'Come, hurry up, blast you! 1 like a battalion sergeant- 
maj or. When a few steps from him, I noticed that his mous- 
tache was all white, and that fine needles of ice fell each 
side of his mouth. Then it was a statue of Vercingetorix 
that came to my mind, on some snowy day in the deserted 
square of the town where Lise was living. 

When he had spotted me, he beckoned to me to come 
near, as nobly as if he had resolved ' to send the cavalry into 
action,' and I pressed my lips against the shot-silk button 
of his coat, (The silk was beginning to fray, but, as Lea 
often said, 'I have no time/ The material smelt strongly 
of old clothes, of the deep recess of the cupboard, and also 
of that resinous wood against which I had broken my 
tooth.) 



Then, suddenly, he whispered in my ear, 4 Where are you 
going, Catherine?' 

I held tight Polichinelle's cloak under my pinafore. 
4 Oh! nowhere, of course!' 

'Of course?' repeated the voice. 'Are you sure, Cather- 
ine, that you will never want to go anywhere?' 

'Quite sure,' I asserted, somewhat angry at this clumsy 
question. 

'Nowhere! Nobody and nowhere! Well, I'd certainly 
rather you were dumb!* This prospect of becoming dumb 
moved me, no doubt, greatly, for Pamploix tenderly placed 
his hand upon my head and drew my cheek close to his 
frock-coat. His anger dropped. 'Well, you are not a bad 
girl," he said, 'not really.' And with his walking-stick, 
he described a circle around my head; then he whispered, 
almost inaudibly: 'Only you've still a lot to learn before 
you really become a woman, Catherine. Go steady, and 
beware of your own fancies.' 

Lea's arrival put a stop to this piece of advice. Mamma 
was hurrying, holding her hat with one hand and with the 
other Emilienne's arm who, in her turn, held up Angele's, 
lifting the little hand very high, just as one keeps an old 
horse to the pace by pulling-on the reins. Thus led, Angele 
landed on her knees in the snow every ten steps, but she did 
not complain. L6a was wearing the blue dress she had cut 
out of a former good coat an extravagance dating from her 
honeymoon, at Le Triport, and boots which had belonged 
to Pamploix, in some distant days, and were therefore so 
long that the toe cap poked up in such a way as to force 
her to jump over this obstacle with every step. A black 
kerchief which covered her almost white hair revealed the 
paleness of her cheeks; yet she was so brave. When Pam- 
ploix put the key into the lock, he appeared to say, * Sol- 
diers, bread and wine await you here!' and so much did he 
screen his wife and children with a look of haughty pro- 
tection that I squeezed the wooden leg inside the limp Em- 
pire breeches which flapped in the wind. The soldiers, 
covered with snow, looked quite frozen. Angle, fallen on 
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the ground, was silently waiting for someone to pick her 
up, and Emilienne was stamping about to warm her feet. 

We entered the tidy room; Pamploix sat near the fire and 
Lea placed saucepans upon the stove. 'Take off your 
clothes, Pamploix/ she said, as she stirred the soup with a 
spoon. Pamploix did not seem to hear. He was turning 
over the pages of the account-book and endeavouring 
' to set his affairs in order/ As he could not read, he asked 
questions. 4 Yes, October's bad. November's no better... 
Lea, the book says we must reduce expenses, you under- 
stand?' 

4 Ah!' replied Lea, without spite, but simply because she 
thought it was too much that he should try to make her be- 
lieve he understood something from the written word. 
Then, remembering that he was the master, she added, as 
she tasted the lentils which usually crunched under her 
teeth. 'You are right, Pamploix!' 

Papa then let his chin rest upon his tie, like a man who 
wishes to judge of things from the right distance; he 
smoothed down his moustache, which he still faithfully 
wore imperial fashion, and he closed the book with a bang. 
'See what comes of education, children!' Then: 'We are 
going through a crisis of cardinal importance, friends/ he 
explained, because he remembered that during the siege of 
Paris, a politician had said, when inspecting Bastion 34, 
'We are going through a crisis of cardinal importance, 
friends!' Pamploix then unfastened his frock-coat and, 
getting up, lifted its tails with a nonchalant hand: 'Al- 
ways remember that, children. Education's bound to open 
the way for the common people, Catherine. And you, 
Emilienne, later, when you are married/ 

'What a great goose, you are!' interrupted Lea, 'to say 
such things to a child!' 

'Well, you'll bear it in mind... that on the tenth of 
December 18. . . your father said, " We are going through a 
crisis"; and if your husband grumbles over the dowry, or 
something or other and don't pretend he won't, for such 
things are sure to happen between a couple you'll have a 



right to walk with your head up in the air, whatever turns 
up, knowing your father warned you/ 

Emilienne, who less than anyone ever gave a thought to 
marriage, burst out laughing and could only check herself 
by swallowing half of a curtain. Pamploix, in a stately 
way, shifted the hand from under the tails of his coat to 
replace it by the other, and pointing to the door with his 
free arm: 'I can't tell if the house will catch fire or not, I 
just keep on 'my guard. I tell you. Pamploix stands on 
guard; you understand me, L6a. Therefore, my dear, my 
partner in life, you know what that means: reduce ex- 
penses, you can't get away from that. Figures are figures.' 

L6a was stirring the soup. * Take off those clothes, Pam- 
ploix, put on your ordinary ones!' 

Pamploix turned round sharply, his index finger pointing 
to the stove: 'That's enough, wife. When the house 
catches fire, one does not review the firemen. As for you, 
Emilienne, don't laugh and ape your mother; and leave that 
curtain alone. I'll buy you a lollypop if you need one/ 

4 Oh, what a man!' sighed Mamma, as she placed the 
soup-tureen on the table. , - 

The meal consisted of bread-soup, and lentils. k Pam- 
ploix, like a patriarch, sat at the head of the table, his 
two hands resting flat on the oilcloth, like a holy man who 
gives thanks for his daily bread and that of his assembled 
children, while aside he thinks of all the people one has to 
hoodwink to win that bread. He first bowed his head, 
as if under a burden of heavy responsibilities; then he 
brushed his forehead with one hand, to chase away a cum- 
bersome thought: 'Children, we are going through a crisis, 
but let's eat our lentils'; and thereupon, good-naturedly, 
he counted up all the crises he had been through, and, as 
might a statesman, started to relate the story of his ad- 
ministration. 

He went back as far as his childhood, to end up with the 
letter he boasted he had written to the mayor, which, he 
assured us, was ' like one of those petitions drawn up by the 
third estate in 1789' and handed down to the Republic in 



spite of wars and coalitions, since Emilienne often read us 
that bit aloud in her history book. He told us, by the way 
and with much emotion, how his father had sent him as a 
boarder to the monks, so that he might learn agriculture. 

'My father, wishing to give me some education equal to 
that of my brothers (one became a notary, the other a 
common-carrier), decided to instil in me a knowledge of 
agriculture. One day he took me to the town in his cart 
and handed me over to men dressed in long black skirts. I 
didn't set much value on them, they spoke too glibly to be 
honest. Besides, why learn agriculture when the family 
had lived on dairy-farming from father to son? 

'One evening, I made up my mind to quit. I tied my 
belongings into a towel, and off I went. At the gate I came 
bang into the Father Superior and he said to me, "Don't 
leave us, Pamploix, you'll regret it all your life. * ' I wanted 
to push on, but he barred the way holding out his arms 
crosswise, and went on: "My friend, go and get your 
trunk ready, I shall send you Jean" Qean was the carrier 
who smuggled in tobacco for us). ' ' But first of all, I beg of 
you, go to the chapel!" He spoke with such conviction 
that I stopped; then I was ashamed. To be soft, shed tears 
and be like a sheep, and all such fuss, that's not like me. 
It belongs to my sister-in-law by rights. Prudence is made 
that way, she's a woman, but not for me! I pushed him 
to one side, and I ran off calling from the street: "Your 
Reverence, your science is all very well, but will you be the 
one who makes the corn grow in my village?*' 

'Was I wrong? The future will tell us, children. I was 
fond of the roads, and it's better to be a milkman than 
be damned!' He pushed back his plate and added: 'That, 
my friends, is the way to treat priests and their like!' 

Lfia was already eating her lentils before Pamploix had 
even started on his soup. 'Come on, eat, Pamploix!' 

'Excuse me/ said Father, 'but I must instruct the girls. 
I have experience and skill in living, damn it! things that 
can't be learnt in a day!' 

4 Well, it hasn't got us very far, your experience!' sighed 



Lea. Then she mended matters: 'But, of course, it was not 
your fault!' 

Father lowered his head over his plate, and a downpour 
of soup dripped from his moustache like a fountain . Amidst 
the noise of water one could hear: ' Priests ... rights of 
stock-breeders. .. a rotten government.' 

We were eating, Angele and I, out of the same spoon be- 
cause the Jewish dealer had carried off most of the spoons, 
and we both sat on the same bench because only three 
chairs remained, one for Pamploix, one for Lea, the other 
for Emilienne, the eldest. As I was sitting close to Mamma, 
I caught comments she could not entirely repress which 
she uttered under her breath: 'Go on, talk, talk!' But if 
she suspected me of having heard, she said: 'Hurry up, 
eat, Catie. You are really an aggravating child.' And I 
ate hard lentils full of stones. 

Towards the end of the meal, Pamploix entered the stage 
known as 'Good-bye for good and all/ 'You are right, 
wife/ he explained, 'experience does no one any good. 
Ten years ago your father, little ones, was the son of a 
rich family. When I came across L6a in that hay-cart, my 
father discussed the matter with my brothers. "You want 
Lea," said he. "Yes," I replied.- The carrier waved his 
arms in the air, and the clerk placed his thumbs at the open- 
ing of his waistcoat. They all three looked at each other 
in silence. My father was rather sad, but the clerk's wide 
jaw grinned over rotten teeth. "This being the case..." 
said the carrier. "Hm!" added the clerk, "in such a posi- 
tion ../'** That's enough, ' ' my father cut him short. ' ' Have 
it your own way, if you won't listen to reason. Since you 
are set on Lea, you shall have her naked as a worm!" ' 

Pamploix laughed as he repeated 'Naked as a worm!' and 
his tie came out of his coat. 'Really, try to be decent!' 
exclaimed L6a. But Papa was not listening. ' He pushed 
away his plate and laughed: 'Yes, what's the good of ex- 
perience?' He got up: 'Eat the lentils to my health!' 
He put on his hat and looked at himself in the pane of the 
door. 
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' Where are you off to?' enquired L6a. 

* To see the Wolf, z my pretty!' and he pinched Lea under 
the chin, before he kissed her on the brow. 

'Ah!' exclaimed Lea, 'mustn't we reduce expenses?' 

Pamploix looked back from the front steps, his hands 
resting flat on the lapels of his coat: 'Yes, that's settled, 
wife, you will reduce expenses/ Then he banged his fist 
inside his hat. ' But man cannot live by bread alone!' On 
the road he called out: 'Remember that, little ones, and 
don't let sadness get the best of you!' 



16 

A NEVER-ENDING Sunday afternoon was starting. 
Once Lea had washed up, she sat near the stove and darned 
socks. I settled close to her, my needles in hand, for I now 
knew how to knit. She was counting up her stitches under 
her breath, her face relaxed, her eyes lost in thought. In 
the stove, twigs were merrily cracking. In the middle of 
the empty room, Angele was silently playing on the bench; 
Emilienne's steps were heard above in the attic; she was 
collecting around her some ancient objects the dealer had 
refused, and she talked as she petted them. I can still see 
her, squatting on the old chest and fondly stroking a 
candlestick. 

The wind banged a shutter against the wall. 'Knit one, 
purl one, knit one../ Lea was counting, but she often in- 
terrupted herself, her emaciated face, looking up toward 
the window, bathed in the soft light of the calm afternoon. 
The wrinkles on her forehead and near her eyes faded away; 
she became young again, as she no doubt had been under 
that rug in the hay-cart, though around her eyes and mouth 

* Primarily the Wolf of the Sign of the Wolf, of course; but the phrase c voir 
le loup* is also an idiom meaning 'to see the world/ 'to have experience,' 
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suffering dwelt, mute and hardly discernible (like the soft 
fluttering of birds taking wing over a plain), but making 
her beautiful face even more moving. 'He's not like me/ 
she muttered gently, 'but our two souls were made for 
each other/ 

I huddled closer to the dress of this true wife, who yet 
was so naturally my mother. 'I am dropping all my 
stitches/ she said, blushing, and once more she started 
counting, her head bent over her bosom, and her heart 
filled with so much love that sometimes tears glistened in 
her eyes, and she tried to excuse herself by adding: 4 OhI 
dear me! I shall never manage it! How quickly my little 
Angele's feet are growing!' 

In the far distance, a bugle was heard. An old soldier of 
the Empire was sounding the last post; then a young lad 
tried in his turn, and the notes became harsh, stumbling 
and miserable at the finale. It was so sad that I cried. 

4 What a silly you are/ said Lea, stroking my hair. The 
wind blew in gusts through the broken pane. 

'This evening/ thought I, 'our plates will perhaps be 
empty, but there will be snow upon the table." 

Now and again L6a drew my head closer to her knees. I 
felt the heat of the stove on my cheek, though my feet and 
my chest were frozen. 'Catherine, don't you ever indulge 
in whims. Later on, beware of yourself: let your heart 
speak before your body. You will be a pretty little woman ! ' 

The lanky cat emerged from under the stove, and rubbed 
his back against my shins. 

The wheelwright was a wretched Christian : he worked 
on a Sunday. From our house we could hear him sawing 
the spokes of new wheels and pouring water on the tyres 
made red hot in the fire. He was a tall man, exceedingly 
thin, and with a long fair moustache. I liked his workshop, 
crammed with wheels and carts, and situated on the bank 
of the river. On Thursday afternoons I often looked at him 
at work, silent and strong. He wore a torn navy-blue 
sweater, and trousers which did not quite reach to his shoes, 
but left free the lower part of legs, dirty white and covered 
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with hair. I often followed in fancy these wheels on their 
way to the fields, or the town; but, when he allowed me to 
sit near the forge, I could see them in the blue flames rolling 
toward unknown lands. The flames were very blue and 
very short, for the bellows sucked at them quickly to keep 
them hotter still. 

At one end of the workshop were ploughshares, porters, 
barrel hoops, and a couple of rabbits who lived in a wicker 
basket amidst stuffing and dirty oily rags which were used 
to grease the axles. Now and again, the wheelwright's 
work, or else a big storm-cloud seen through the low open 
door, disturbed the rabbits, and they started to jump about 
in their basket. Then the man took them one by one from 
their prison, and gave each one a bang on the head with 
his fist. And thereupon I ran away with shame. Besides, 
would not Pamploix, when reproaching the wheelwright 
for being a pagan who never went * to see the Wolf on a 
Sunday, always relate the story of a wedding party, driven 
by his brother the carrier, and the accident which had 
thrown the bride into a ditch, and caused her for ever to 
walk on crutches? Therefore, the wheelwright's saw and 
the din of his hammering frightened me. I always fancied 
I could see on the plain a cart coursing across the fields, 
the horses almost unharnessed, and a young girl in white 
falling off the cart on a heap of flints, and the blood on the 
dress, the bridegroom carrying off his wife upon his back; 
the limp le,gs hanging on each side of the festive garment, 
the uplifted skirt revealing a portion of white skin and the 
livid blotch of a deep wound in part hidden by the stock- 
ing. The head, crowned with flowers, rested on the young 
man's shoulder, with eyes turned over like a broken toy. 
And the guests followed afar... 

No wonder that, when I heard the roaring of the forge 
on such Sunday afternoons, I drew nearer to Lea and curled 
up close to her dress. We hugged each other a long while. 
Emilienne was, no doubt, asleep in the attic; unless she 
was setting out for the carpenter's shop, or the barn where 
Mignot kept his potatoes (and where Segonde used once 



tc take shelter), in order to steal haystack-hooks, pitch- 
fork teeth, lids of cans or old rusted pails. Angele, on her 
back on the bench, stared at the ceiling. As the roof was 
fall of holes, drops of melted snow filtered through the 
beams, and traced lakes in the hollows of the tiled floor. 
Toward the evening, Lea had to think of dinner, and she 
pushed me away gently, starting again on the conversation ( 
interrupted several hours previously: ' Here I am giving you 
advice, Catherine! I, who have made such a poor success of 
it all !' I could guess that Pamploix's stiff shadow was then 
brushing against her, the wooden leg touching her. She 
was weary from the week-days of work, and when she got 
up again at the end of these Sunday afternoons, her pains 
and aches, her first rheumatisms, shot through her legs 
which walked far too much, from the house to the market- 
town and the cow-sheds. However, her wrinkled hands, 
there in the dusk, were still seeking Pamploix's chest to 
rest upon, and she blamed herself for not being humble 
enough and not sufficiently dutiful: *Our souls were made 
for each other, Catherine/ She broke wood, which she 
threw into the open stove, squatting there on its short legs 
like a tortoise. 
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1 SAT down on my heels on the bench, close to my 
little sister's feet, and she took hold of my hand: 'Listen, 
Angele, I went this morning to the clearing at Chante- 
croix where every Sunday, during Mass, our dolls meet 
together../ 

The little girl raised herself up, her face seeking mine as 
she shook her tangled hair: 'Is the boy coming? 1 

4 The boy is coming, but he lives very far away.,/ 

'Where?' 



'I don't know because the dolls get close together to 
whisper his name and the name of the village. . . I couldn't 
hear a word of their secrets. They were sitting on the snow 
and throwing snowballs at each other. Bianca was pulling 
Laure's hair and Laure pulled at Bianca' s earrings as if 
she were ringing bells. They all chirped so much that I 
feared they would wake the wolves. 

'They only became silent when Clothilde arrived. You 
know, she still wears her curly wig, rather carroty, and 
her voice is as harsh as ever. She arrived saying "Hush! " 
But then the wind blew up so hard that it carried off her 
wig and she ran after it on the ice, sliding along with legs 
as stiff as sticks because of her high heels. At last, she 
got it secured under her arm, and one could see the web of 
her brain-pan all covered with glue. Then, once again she 
said: "Hush!" because the dolls were all laughing like 
girls at a convent school. Then again "Hush!" and they 
were silent. After that she spoke so softly that I couldn't 
hear anything more../ 

'You are a bit deaf, Catie...' 

'But the others appeared delighted except Bianca, who 
nodded her head, saying, "So far! So far! " No doubt that 
boy must live very far, and he will take many years to reach 
the Grange. You know well that Bianca has always been 
bad-tempered; she was such an impatient scatter-brain as 
would have come to no good if we had let her follow her 
whims!' 

'Oh! certainly!' agreed little Angela, lying flat on the 
bench once more. 

The drops of rain which slid along our cheeks and hands 
smelt of the rotten wood of the roof. It was so cold that we 
squeezed against each other on the bench, close to the table. 
The oilcloth was flapping about and white flakes landed on 
our hair. Close to us Lea was fixing up a string from the 
handle of the window to the mantelshelf; she spread out 
her laundry, clothes rather grey through age and so full 
of holes that she would say, 'There are more holes than 
clothes !' She wiped the tiled floor with a piece of sacking. 
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She had bought, at the Coffee Planter, a ball of red silk 
which was left over, said the shopman with a laugh which 
shook his belly, from an archbishop's coat * thrown on the 
rubbish heap'; so he sold it cheap, it was a bargain. 

Lea knitted us three pairs of stockings and a fourth which 
she reserved for Camille. When she washed our stockings, 
she also washed Camille's, but, as the little dead girl 
could not dirty them herself, Mamma always pretended 
they took a long time to dry; I believe that love for the 
child was never silent in her heart. The wet linen dripped 
on the floor; the wind caught the sheets, blew inside the 
chemises in such a way that I imagined the dead child 
walking toward us along the stretched cord and heard a 
rustling of silk and the regular pattering of her feet. Lea 
laid the table, placing in front of her the chipped plate in 
which she always fed the dog Pic, and at Camille 's place 
the plate with the little blue sail boat surrounded by sea- 
gulls. 

In the far distance, the watermill screeched, for the water 
was freezing and the timber hardening. Nevertheless, the 
river continued to saunter over the pebbles because the 
current prevented it from completely setting. Inside his 
shed the donkey scratched the earth, as if he meant to dig 
a hole under the door. From time to time he gnawed at 
his stall and one would have sworn, then, that it was the 
carpenter sawing poplar trunks across to make huge discs, 
like orange slices, small wheels, goodness knows what... 

Angile had taken to making up naive little poems which 
she hummed to a monotonous tune: 4 The cock is silent. 
The wind blows the candle. Lea prepares the meal. Yet 
the house is empty. The frozen cloth brushes my face. 
The wind tangles my hair with Catie's. On the road the 
boy comes toward me. He carries his sack on his back. 
Oh! let him come quick! How sad I am! How dull I 
feel! 1 

One day, Pamploix burst the front door open with his 
fist, then he walked into his bedroom and sat on his bed 
to finish a bottle of rum. He threw the empty bottle inside 
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his sheets, got up and opened wide all the windows in the 
house, shouting: 'It's stifling here. Put out that fire, you 
witch!' 

The 'witch* huddled down behind a heap of faggots 
just like a little girl. Her hands were shaking, Pamploix: 
advanced toward us, then he threw our plates one by one 
out of the window. Lea, fearing he might beat us, came 
back to the middle of the living-room, close to the laundry 
on the line. He took hold of her hands and looked at her 
a long while, straight in the face: * You are right, wife, we 
must reduce expenses: we shall not eat tonight. 1 

* Very well, Pamploix,' said Lea. 

He sat by the stove and tapped against the flue-pipe 
with his wooden leg. He was extraordinarily calm, exactly 
as on the night he gave Mamma a beating. Two hours went 
by. Emilienne came down and sat apart from us, on a 
chair. L6a was busy mending socks. When the leg tapped 
too loud, each of us held her breath. The donkey rasped 
away at the door with his thick lips; he was trying to lift 
the latch with his tongue. Angele was shivering close to 
me. 

Toward evening, as Lea was about to send us to bed, 
Angele whispered, 'I am hungry/ Pamploix did not look 
round. 'Give me the bread, wife. Come here, Angele/ 
He set the little girl on his knee, and broke a piece of bread 
from the loaf I had brought in that morning. 'You are 
hungry, well, eat! 1 He rolled little pellets of bread be- 
tween his fingers and poked them between the little girl's 
teeth. With one hand he patted her on the chest, saying, 
'That's going down? isn't it? Going down?' while with 
the other he lifted her skirt to feel her belly. 

I felt humiliated and ashamed. Lea; her arms resting on 
the faggots, her head turned away so as to hide her face 
from us, was weeping silently. Her hair, loosened for the 
night, spread its waves over the dead wood; it was long and 
so silky that I could not help imagining the young man 
of the hay-cart kissing it and twisting it around his bare 
arm. The flickering light of a candle which Emilienne 



sheltered under her skirt from the wind, lit up this scene. 

'There now/ said Pamploix, 'that's enough for tonight. 
You are still tiny, too much food would be bad for you. 
Thank God, child, that you have so wise a father. Children 
never know what's good for them!' He lifted her up for a 
moment above his head, turned down the little skirt and 
placed her back on the ground. Then he gave back the 
loaf to Lea. Angele ran to me and hid her face in my blouse. 
'Wife, you must in fairness grant me that I foresaw this 
crisis/ Lea was sobbing, her sharp shoulders touching her 
ears. 

'Catherine! Catherine!' said Angle, from the folds of 
my dress. 

'Yes, ^hat is it?' 

'I am hungry! 1 

I smoothed her hair and I felt my heart bursting in my 
chest. I looked at Pamploix, who was turning over the 
ashes with the end of his leg, and I repeated, 4 1 am hungry/ 

At that moment Pamploix *s donkey pushed open the 
back door with his head and closed it again with his tail. 
He quietly advanced into the room. His hoofs, with their 
loose shoes, went 'plop! plop!' over the tiles. He stopped 
a few steps from Pamploix, his ears pricked up, rolling 
those big damp eyes of his, pitiful as are all donkeys in 
France. He kept silent, but he shifted the head of our 
bench toward my father. Pamploix stood up, readjusted 
his tie which had burst out of his coat, and placed his open 
hands over his chest. 4 Ah! and so you are hungry? Well, 
if the truth be told I am hungry myself. We've got to be 
pleased with little, my dears. Man has no more than ten 
fingers, but he always wants more than his hands can hold. 
Now, look at the birds and learn to expect your food only 
from God!' He threw out his chest and spoke so well that 
L6a admired him from under her hair. He took a few steps 
toward the donkey and said, 'Children, you are children 
no longer/ 

The donkey lowered his ears and withdrew, stepping 
backward and still keeping silent the while. From that 
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evening he gnawed the posts of his shed, since there was 
not a tuft of grass in the fields, until the day when the roof 
fell upon him. When we were alone, Pamploix explained 
further: 'Girls, you are not Holy Virgins I can wear round 
my neck as medals. Education is a fine thing, but heads 
with too much learning come to no good end. The time's 
come, to earn your bread, because with this crisis we're go- 
ing through, I can't feed you any longer. Now, up you go 
to bed!' 

L6a pushed us toward the attic like a flock of sheep. 
Emilienne screamed that she was burning herself sheltering 
the candle, and the attic was full of shadows, but we were 
not afraid of ghosts, as we were no longer tiny little girls. 



THE next day there was no school. We made for the 
banks of the river, trying to find there a way to earn a 
living. The carpenter had set up a timber yard down- 
stream, below his workshop; but he had not foreseen that 
snow would fall thick and the blue water, filtering under 
the ice, would carry away toward midday the planks 
nearest to the shore. A pale winter sun lit the plain. 
Rivulets of water shone everywhere. Mountains of snow, 
piled up in the bed of the river, melted in the sun, cracked 
under the secret gnawing of the ice, and at last tumbled 
down. We pulled off our red stockings and advanced over 
the ice, right in the middle of the river. Our feet were 
stinging. Angile held my hand and bravely led me on the 
way whenever we noticed a plank sailing adrift. At 
the moment of catching hold of it, Angele screamed, 
and I placed my arm around her waist to keep her up. 
We guided the board with a stick, endeavouring to run it 
aground. Never were there more daring sailors! And 
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when the plank had glided like a hull onto shore, we put 
it away under a poplar tree, resting it securely against the 
trunk, so that it would not escape again. 

In the evening, we took the boards to the carpenter who 
gave us a few pence for them, congratulating us roughly, 
but on the sly, for though he was a kind man, his wife, 
a flat-chested woman, was a great miser. Later on, we 
erected a dam with stones and snowballs; the contrivance 
did not last long, and it was very painful to remain all 
day with legs in the water. It was not long before our 
feet were covered with chilblains which smarted terribly. 
In the evening I had to warm up Angle's feet by holding 
them in my hands or squeezing them between my thighs. 
Under the stones, we often found 'green pebbles': bits of 
broken bottles those of Pamploix perhaps and of the 
Sign of the Wolf which Chilperic threw at the dog Pic; the 
pieces of glass, polished by the current, were very smooth 
to the touch, and I used to place them in my pinafore the 
better to observe the eclipses which my aunt Tirelo always 
announced regularly. 

Soon, these bits of glass came to be used as money between 
us. With a few green pebbles Angele would buy from me 
some kisses and the right to sleep in my bed on the nights 
when she still feared ogres. I bought rags from Emilienne 
to wrap up my feet and Angele's; and I sold her burst 
flue-pipes which I carefully picked from the rubbish-heaps. 
Emilienne was the richest because she did not capture many 
boats, but treasured 'green pebbles' inside a glass jar, as 
one might do small fish, and looked at them in the sun, 
shaking the jar so that the water got cloudy with froth. 
Toward night, as we all three made our way on the high- 
road, she amused herself frightening us by poking pebbles 
inside her nostrils, her ears, and the front of her eyes. 

We would arrive breathless in front of Sintonge ' s shop, and 
stop long admiring the window display. Night was fall- 
ing. I had to pick up Angele so that she might admire the 
tall town buildings made of chocolate bars, and the rivers 
fashioned by sweets. Yet all our wealth could not buy 
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us one bar of barley sugar. And behind his dirty pane 
Sintonge looked at us without a smile. His thoughts were 
far away in dreams of factories for the grocery concern: 
Sintonge and Company. Only Providence craned her long 
horselike neck out of the poky hole of the cash-desk. 
Wrapped in her black pinafore, the goddess of the grocery 
shop dipped her white hands in a bag of lentils. She called 
out, 'Come here, little ones'; and when we came up close 
to her knees, she offered to each one dry prune of the 
previous year, a hard one which she rubbed against her 
dress. We thanked her with emotion, as if she had given 
us each a dowry, and made our way again toward the 
Grange. 

The white poplars bent their heads down with old- 
maidish charm. Boys who, with satchels under their 
arms and great uproar, came out of school after evening 
study, stopped their chatter to look at us. With open- 
mouth bewilderment, they gazed at our red silk stockings 
and ragged dresses, as they stood with feet far apart at the 
side of the road. But, once we had passed, they whispered 
among themselves, 'There are the three lost girls, the 
witches!' At night, they threw stones at our windows 
and broke the panes. Pamploix, with his dead leg, could 
not run quickly enough to frighten them. The snow cov- 
ered our furniture. Snow men sat in my father's armchair, 
placed their icy hands on the table and in the chest con- 
taining the wedding garments when Emilienne forgot to 
close it. Lea, who remained a very careful housewife even 
in adversity, shook the chairs before we sat and wiped 
the stove several times a day. But soon Pamploix forbade 
this to be done, explaining that 'it was not for us to go 
against God's will.' And since my aunt Tirelo approved 
of this conduct on each of her visits, since she looked upon 
this house invaded by ice as truly 'evangelic/ Lea kept 
silent and the fire went out. Pamploix went to sleep in a 
bed covered with snow, and in the morning, when Lea 
came to wake us, it was amidst an icy tornado we had to 
get up.... 



Christmas, to which the pedlar had referred, brought 
snow three good feet thick upon the plain. We had to use 
saucepan lids to cut out trenches to clear a way to the 
road. Angile went on making up songs, but always with 
the same refrain: 'The snow keeps falling. I retreat into 
the depths of the black house. The weather-cock creaks 
on the chimney top. How dull, how dull, I feel!' Without 
daring to admit it to myself, I had come to hope I might 
find, on Christmas Eve, the three dolls I had kissed in the 
caravan, either placed on the front steps, or on the water- 
butt, or even, perhaps, right in my bed. I looked for them 
in vain, with an anxiety at which Lea showed surprise. 
My aunt Tirelo gave us each a medal which one of her 
sisters had dipped in the holy water at Lourdes Grotto 
(it was then quite a new shrine). I consoled myself by 
looking ahead to the next Christmas which would then, 
surely, be a 'true Christmas/ and by relating to Angle all 
about the salesman. The little girl got it into her head that 
the salesman would suddenly come back one of these 
days: 'Just when one no longer expects him, Catie,* and 
she kept on talking to me about him. I sought refuge in 
the wheelwright's workshop. He sometimes stopped his 
work to pick me up in his strong arms, saying, 'Well, 
well, now, little girl?' in the same voice with which he 
ordered horses about. And he tickled me to make me laugh. 

I now avoided meeting Adrienne at the baker's, for fear 
she might repeat the accursed sentence, 'Don't you get 
fond of anyone.' Just as Lise had done, just as the wood- 
cutter, now the salesman was also forsaking me. 

Every morning Pamploix rubbed his cheeks with snow 
in place of shaving-soap. He shaved in front of a broken 
bit of looking-glass left behind by the Germans. Some- 
times, in the evening, I looked at myself in it and saw, 
against the snowy appearance of the room, a small pale 
face, with prominent cheek-bones, discoloured lips, shy 
doe-like eyes, the whole framed by two plaits which I 
wore in front. 

When my aunt Tirelo knocked at our door on some 
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Sunday afternoons, I felt so bashful that I ran to hide in 
the attic. Sometimes she followed me there, laughing 
amidst Lea's cast-off clothing, and calling out: 'Shy little 
girl, the moon is looking at you; if you don't kiss Tirelo, 
you will die.' I used to kiss Tirelo, but Angele, who had 
heard the saying, feared the moon. At night, when the 
moon, full and round, showed itself between the clouds at 
the foot of our little beds, Angle called me close to her and 
hid her eyes in my nightdress. But when Pamploix fell 
asleep on the table of the living-room, his head resting on 
his folded arm, Lea would drag us into the yard to look up 
at the map of heaven. About that time she said to us: 
'Count up seven stars, count up seven years, count seven 
months, Catherine, and you, Emilienne, count seven days, 
and the first man you meet when you wake you will marry/ 
Emilienne ran off laughing to the cow-shed, where, in a 
hole between some beams, she was rearing a couple of mice. 

L6a was also in the habit, every Sunday evening, of 
reciting a prayer before preparing us for the night and 
opening Pamploix 's bed. She knelt, her hands resting on 
the back of a chair, and softly said: 'Holy Virgin, in the 
midst of your days of glory, do not forget the sadness of the 
earth. Keep an eye on those who are suffering, who fight 
against troubles and have hardly time to think of you. 
Take pity upon those who loved each other and are sepa- 
rated. Take pity upon those lonely at heart. Look after 
all those we love. Grant us peace. Amen/ I did not 
exactly understand the sense of these words, but I noticed 
the transfiguration of my mother's face; it was thus that I 
imagined the face of the young girl of the hay-cart, with 
faint black rings under her eyes. 

Pamploix often woke up toward the end of the prayer, 
and said, 'That'll do/ Sometimes, seated in his armchair, 
he amused himself roasting the end of his wooden leg, and 
it smelt atrociously. He nodded his head as during the 
sermon, then, turning toward L6a: 'What a good little 
wife God gave me, all the same!' he exclaimed. 'Dear lit- 
tle dove, I'm keeping count of your virtues to tell them to 



Him who ought to know. I see what you are getting at! 
Everything will be settled for you. Just don't you be proud, 
darling wife. That doesn't become you. Ah! what a fine 
thing, though, is a father's authority! You might well be 
thankful that I look after you all!' 



Ill 



EMILIENNE IS GROWING UP 
TIRELO DISCOVERS IT BY CONSULTING HER 

ALMANAC 

MONSIEUR PANOPLIE CONGRATULATES HER ON 
HER GOOD LOOKS 
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MAN has only ten fingers, but many a fellow has them 
long. The carrier's fingers were short and bitten to the 
quick; but his arms were so long that his square hands 
fell below his knees like battledores at rest; so he would 
have been of no use as a soldier because of parades. 

When a woman had forgotten her umbrella or her basket 
of pigeons in the mail-coach, he held forth one open hand 
for the fare (he so well knew the weight of the journey 
in copper, notes, or five-franc pieces that he gave back the 
change without looking or counting), while the other hand 
through the coach-door searched under the seats or in the 
luggage-box for the forgotten article. Then there was still 
a tip to be added, otherwise he let you for a while attend 
to your business, pretending to be satisfied with your 
'Thank you," but at the moment you believed yourself 
away from his clutches, his heavy hand landed on your 
shoulder and his fingers left five dirty marks upon your 
clothes, He then pulled out from under his seat a red 
handkerchief tied up by the four corners; and from the 
handkerchief, which he spread upon the road, a finger to 
his lips, he produced a fat duck which stretched his neck 
and opened ita beak, "My duck's hungry. My duck's 
hungry/ You squeezed the pennies through a slit on its 
back. The cramming of the duck ended, the carrier petted 
the animal a moment in his arms, then replaced it in the 
box of his seat, lowered the lid, and the coach once more 
started on its journey. 

Yet, he never drank, except small beer, and of the 
lightest, which only cost two sous for a mug as big as a 
pickle-jar. Should a poor creature buy a horse and a car- 
riage to go by himself to town, the carrier said, 'I'm not 
drunk, I've got eyes in my head,* and soon after the horse 



broke his neck by moonlight, running into the heavy 
coach going at a full gallop, or simply set athwart the high- 
road. When a young couple began walking out, or sat on 
a heap of wood by the wheelwright's workshop to throw 
stones in the river, his hands would push them into one 
another's arms, forcing them to kiss. Then, he himself 
came forth, as if drawn there by some invisible rope, and 
said: 'I'm not drunk, I've got eyes in my head. You are 
not safe in this place; come into the coach/ 

He had a coach-house adjoining his father's premises 
old Pamploix, Lea's father-in-law, 'by force of circum- 
stances,' as he liked to rub it in where he kept four carri- 
ages. For he possessed a 'mail-coach/ a 'wedding-coach,' 
a ' pleasure-trip carriage' a wicker basket hung on long 
springs, provided with a faded sunshade of the seven 
colours of the rainbow, and folding steps. This, he painted 
afresh each summer and used as a calendar, for he would 
speak of ' the cherry-red summer' or ' the sky-blue summer. * 
Finally came 'the delivery truck,* in which he carried 
indifferently sacks of grain, jars of all sorts, or old horses 
sold for butcher's meat. The wedding-coach served also 
funerals; the carrier simply changed the colour of the posy, 
tied white ribbons or crepe draperies to the posts support- 
ing the roof, to the tip of the whip, and to the ears of the 
horses. 

Lovers, at nightfall, slipped into these carriages; and 
to the sound of kisses coming from the wedding-coach 
where the mayor's daughter obligingly untied her belt, 
came as an answer a similar sound from the delivery truck 
where, in return for money, a peasant's daughter surren- 
dered herself. Old Father Pamploix was kept from his 
sleep. He sucked at his nightcap; but sometimes he ven- 
tured into the coach-house, candle in hand. Then were 
heard many a 'Hush!', a creaking of wood, a resonance 
of springs and cushions, or the noisp of a boy removing his 
heavy shoes to run away. ' I see what you are up to, young 
folks/ shouted old Pamploix, raising his candle level with 
the carriage-lanterns. 'Where are you going? Do you 
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know yourselves? Will you have enough money to pay for 
the carriages? Holy God! What devil drives you to sell 
your own skin!' 

But the carrier emerged from the dog-kennel, where he 
liked to place his head to protect it from the moonlight, 
and shook him soundly. 'Go in, Papa, you'll catch cold/ 
Then the carriages looked once more timorous enough, 
with their upraised shafts, as do carriages put away in a 
coach-house, just as if they feared a too careful hand 
might divest them of their garments: the dust, the mud, 
and the hedgerow smells gathered along the roads. The 
carrier never washed them and the lovers recaptured from 
one rendezvous to the next the perfume of their sweet- 
hearts. 

Some young people went for a drive in the mail-coach 
of a Sunday, when their sweethearts had forsaken them, 
for the simple pleasure of sitting on the red cushions 
witnesses to their short-lived happiness and of forgetting 
in the midday heat, squeezed in between the skirts of 
peasant women, the grief of unaccountable partings. Or a 
girl might take on her knees, in the folds of her new dress 
now going unnoticed, one of those peasant children, dirty, 
bewildered, empty-handed. . . . The carrier spotted from afar 
these young lads or girls, with rings under their eyes and 
that clumsy look of loneliness they had, like people al- 
ready grown unused to the world. His duck never went 
hungry, though sometimes he granted the young people 
several trips for the price of one. 

In the evening, when the smell of night permeated the 
cushions and there remained only one old woman dozing 
in the coach, or else my aunt Tirelo going back to the 
Compassion Convent after the procession and the evening 
service, the carrier often took it into his big russet head that 
his proteges' troubles were becoming more acute. So he 
thrust his long arm through the coach-door nearest his 
seat; his hand brushed against a young man's shoulder, 
or over a girl's hair; then he turned round without letting 
go of the reins, just to say: 4 Come along tonight in the 
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pleasure-trip carriage. Keep quiet. I've got eyes in my 
head; I am not drunk.' But my aunt Tirelo woke up, and 
she also had eyes in her head. The coach jumped about 
the ruts with a rattling noise of panes, a creaking of the 
springs, and my aunt leaned out of the window with much 
indignation. She threatened the carrier with her umbrella, 
but he thereupon hoisted her out easily under his arm and, 
when my aunt's legs dangled about close to his headlight, 
the forsaken lover laughed for the first time in many days. 

So, although he was a pretty rascal, people liked the 
carrier because of their memories. Everyone helped to fat- 
ten his duck, the older the people the more generous. He 
put away his pennies in a coffer which he kept, by the side 
of the duck, in the driver* s box, and he sat on his treasure 
because he could not trust his father who had said to Pam- 
ploix, * If you want Lea, take her naked as a worm,' which 
proved he was a miser; nor could he trust his brother, the 
clerk, who had said, 'HmL..' and now squandered his 
money playing cards for stakes with his boss as they 
warmed themselves by the office stove. Lovers offered him 
ribbons, orange blossoms, sugar almonds. The dead left 
him in their wills a walking-stick or a portmanteau. He 
smoothed down his fair moustache and slipped every new 
treasure into his coffer, without unnecessary comments. 
But, when he kicked his seat because the horses were falling 
asleep, it could easily be heard that the coffer was getting 
full. 

The mail-coach stopped at the crossroads, a few steps 
from the Grange. I liked to keep on the lookout for it, 
at the top of the hill, as I sat on a felled tree, with the sun 
scorching me through my dress in the summer, or during 
the winter snow. The coach appeared suddenly, just as a 
clown at a circus pokes his head through a paper screen. 
The carrier stood out clearly cut against a sky either grey 
or blue. 

Especially on rainy days I liked to wait at the cross- 
roads, hiding from Emilienne. I knew it was there Segonde 
had waited for the coach, when she was no older than my- 
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self, on that day she had left for the first time her home and 
all those balls of wool she used to wind during her child- 
hood. It was there she had once more come for the seam- 
stress's funeral, by the side of Vincente, and during that 
peerless summer of which she spoke with such delight 
even in the midst of her tears, a summer the like of which 
I had never yet seen. 

Sometimes, seated on the dead trunk, I felt Lise's travel- 
ling-dress brush my cheek, rain streamed down my legs; 
my clogs were shining and reflected my face, so pale now 
that Lise, no doubt, would not know it. A smell of rotten 
wood was all around me; and I pictured myself once more 
close to her, on the way from the cemetery, or later as she 
was standing at the door of the Sign of the Wolf, her crpe 
veil fluttering from under her folded arm like a bird held 
captive. She had placed her hand upon my head, and, 
mischievously pulling my plaits, had said, * Good-bye, 
Catherine, I shall not forget you/ She had waved her 
handkerchief at the coach-window, and I had gone in 
silence to that shrine in the fields, where lovers' names are 
entwined, scribbled into the damp plaster amidst mouldy 

patches and angels unfurling their wings Sometimes, I 

felt sure that she would suddenly emerge from the coach, 
that it was for her the carrier was waiting when he hesi- 
tated a second before closing the door again. She always 
brought so many presents with her, it took much time 
collecting them. So I pictured her on the folding steps, all 
white under her big straw hat and summer dress, looking 
in wonder at the carrier's long arms, surprised that she 
can no longer recognize the village with all its new barns* 
and that she looks so fair in the pane of the coach. Lise! 

A high wind on a beautiful day, a whiff of perfume from 
Chantecroix, the very breath of this chaste plain swells up 
her dress. She carries her hat in her hand, daylight is 
falling, and there she is, a little older, but still beautiful 
in her ladylike flounces and frills, just as she must be today 
in her house at Passy. She carries a bag upon her shoulder, 
and she takes me by the hand. It surprises her that she 



cannot recognize the flowers of that vanished summer, 
when we were thus walking side by side, exactly as 
now. 

We walk down to the village; the urchins do not recog- 
nize her, and Sintonge, standing upon a soap packing-case, 
looks at her without drawing Providence's attention. 
There we are, at the site of Segonde's house. Tall grass 
has grown, and the gardener no longer thinks of grafting 
roses, 'of whatever colour the lady prefers/ Lise remains 
a moment taken aback in front of the heap of scrap-iron 
and rubbish covered with grass. The wine merchant, with 
the rights of a landlord, now stores empty barrels at the 
very spot where Segonde had, with her own hands, erected 
the heap of faggots. Lise puts down her bag and, one by 
one, pulls out of it the mementoes which she displays upon 
the grass. ' That/ she says, * is all I have left of my friend, 
Catherine. See, the earth has not preserved her memory, 
and now I no longer know whether or not these objects 
belonged to her. Death rubs off life as the sponge on the 
blackboard rubs off the chalk of the schoolmaster. We are 
not seated on the right side. We should be behind the 
blackboard, because the real world, don't you see, is theirs. 
One has doubts about the living, my dear, but never about 
the dead/ 

Peasants are arriving at the crossroads, and each pre- 
tends to be in no hurry to get inside the coach. They wait 
as they exchange wise sayings concerning the weather: 
* It'll be fine tomorrow. It'll rain tomorrow/ And all of 
them seem to say, 'We'll be alive tomorrow; happiness 
awaits us tomorrow/ as I myself, on those days at Christ- 
mas-time, swallowed my tears and thought, 'But next 
Christmas is sure to be fine. ' Peasant women never speak to 
me, but sometimes they seek each other's eyes and ex- 
claim, 'Poor child!' A fine rain drenches my clothes. 
As I scarcely eat, they feel all the more heavy, and I am 
weary. 
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THE mail-coach was often late. The carrier stopped 
at inns and at the most lowly public-houses, dividing his 
journey into stages. He came down from his seat, after 
folding his rug inside the coffer, which he locked with a 
big key always hanging from his belt. Then he leaned 
against the doorpost of the bar, while he looked at a kneel- 
ing woman cleaning the tiled floor, bending her supple 
body like a reed. 

He would remain silent a long while, feeling his key with 
his stubby fingers gnawed raw around the nails, and when 
the woman turned round under his gaze, he would smile 
gently: ' Work, my dear. I like that rump bent over. Your 
husband will soon be coming home. All must be tidy, must 
it not? Look out for squalls, my pretty/ He smoothed 
down his fair moustache and tilted back his cap with one 
finger. 'What a fine hard-working girl you are! I like 
those muscular legs and those sharp elbows. And your lit- 
tle pink 'feet through the holes in the stockings look like 
dainty flowers. 1 

'Oh! you good for nothing!' 

But the carrier did not hear. A look at his ears might 
explain the reason, for hair was there growing so thick. 
He squeezed his two hands inside his belt and held himself 
perfectly straight, his legs slightly apart. "Do you believe 
I'm courting you, poor wretch?' He softly made his way 
to her, his arms swinging, and turned her over like a pan- 
cake by the side of her pail. She landed seated on the floor, 
her swab in her hand, her skirts wet. Her woollen stock- 
ings fell all twisted about her ankles, and bits of straw and 
mud from the cow-sheds stuck to them. * Look at yourself 
in a mirror, you wretched female!' Then, changing expres- 
sion and catching hold of her waist in a winning way: 
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'Listen, I don't want to hurt you, little dear.' She strug- 
gled, but he brought her by force to sit near him on the old 
Flemish chest. 'Look at your hands/ he went on in a 
caressing voice, 'look at your face: the cheeks hang down, 
the skin's flabby.* Then, lifting her hair to uncover a 
dirty ear: 'It's hard work to wash the floor with cold 
water when it's free2ing, poor little thing.' He let his 
hand travel over her skirt, slowly, with a sort of pity: 
' Your shapeless belly drags already toward the earth, your 
breasts are as slack as your cheeks, children are pushing 
you to the grave. Ah! but I feel nice folds here, here and 
there!' 

Three little children, their bottoms bare, were fighting 
with their fists in front of the door, amidst hens as big as 
themselves, and fell into soapy puddles, still holding wisps 
of hair in their clenched little hands. 'Come, tell me, 
that's what you wanted, isn't it? You can't have known 
much happiness. Perhaps some five or six days all put to- 
gether, in the beginning of your life or toward the middle, 
eh?' 

The woman was rearranging her hair carefully with her 
nails, because her wet fingers were repulsive to her. 

1 Can't you answer, you idiot?' 

She wiped her nose on the back of her hand and suddenly 
her blue eyes looked out far above the children's heads; 
her heels beat against the chest, her body arched itself for- 
ward as she sat on the edge of her buttocks, as the poor so 
often do. 'Oh! yes, it was long ago. It was in my poor 
mother's time.' But suddenly, her body sank again all of a 
bunch with her belly. 'She is dead, now/ 

'Is that all you can say to me?' 

'No, I was quite small myself, just as these children 
are...' 

"That is enough,' snapped the carrier; 'I know your 
song. If you are tired, I can go off at once/ 

The woman looked at him, ashamed and afraid, for he 
was speaking harshly, which was not his habit. 

'Each man may reckon seven days of happiness in a life- 



time, but no more. All's over for you. You will work till 
you're dead; and the children will fight over the inn. He! 
he! he! can't I see them dividing up the liqueur bottles, 
and sawing the counter in three equal parts. They'll be 
greedy swine, like other young folk, while you are dying 
in your bed!' He was laughing, his body stiff as a post, 
as he banged against the oak chest with his clogs. One 
could hear the beer and liqueur glasses rolling about 
inside. 

Then, once more, he became gentle as a doleful child: 
'Well! believe me, little one, life's not so badly arranged 
after all! One just needs to change one's coach at stages, 
without bothering one's head further. If you worry, that's 
the end of everything. I've worked like a nigger too. 
I've worked myself stupid. Now, no more of that for me. 
I've found a fine trade, my pretty/ He drew close to the 
woman, and, as he embraced her, his arms were so long 
that his hands joined behind her back, holding her a pri- 
soner. Then she called out, 'Clear out! Clear out, you 
devil!' 

But as the coach stopped each day at the same stages, 
there was no getting rid of him; on the following day he 
renewed his attempts. Clotaire might have been polishing 
the billiard cues. She stopped to shake her duster out of the 
window, against the vine-stock under which Pamploix 
had rested when he carried my dead body upon his back. 
The carrier pulled the duster out of her hands as he ap- 
proached from the back. He said to her right in her neck: 
* Don't I remember you when you were only sixteen? But 
your husband, what does he care? Pretty soon, he'll beat 
you. Besides, he's out there getting drunk at Notre-Dame- 
d'Amour. I saw him; he won't be back this night. You'll 
go to bed alone. I know all the goings on. You might 
leave the candle burning; I've got eyes in my head/ He 
pulled at her hair, searching for her ears. 'And tell me, 
Clotaire, does he still pay you compliments? You were 
once "in love" with him* and he burst out laughing 
so heayily as to make the windows rattle 'because with 



that squint in your eyes you thought you wouldn't find 
another man/ 

Clotaire turned sharply back to smack his face. 

'I don't bear you a grudge/ stammered the carrier, 'I'm 
not reproaching you, you are a woman just like the others 
. . / He took hold of her hands with some affection. ' But 
right inside of you, there* and he pinched her breast 
' is that truly all you wanted? Didn't he promise you other 
things, Clotaire? And forgot them ever since, while I re- 
member you, as you were at sixteen. I've got eyes in my 
head. You've been cheated, my pretty. These are things 
that I can see from the way people get into my coach, 
things one doesn't forget/ He took her in his arms and 
laid her on the billiard table, to embrace her at his 
ease. 

The travellers called out they would reach town late, 
would miss important business. The carrier answered he 
was not paid by the hour, but for the journey, all the while 
he unlaced Clotaire's stays. Sometimes he took the trouble 
to draw together the short lace curtains, with their hunter 
drinking his beer seated on a barrel. At other times the 
travellers followed the scene, cracking jokes. The horses 
pawed the ground. The dog Pic licked the hair on their 
legs, then jumped away frightened. The three little chil- 
dren remained gaping at the door of the barroom, then hid 
their head in their pinafores because the billiard cues kept 
rolling on the floor. 

At last the carrier let go the woman and pushed the chil- 
dren aside with his foot. Clotaire, seated on the billiard 
table, dressed herself again in silence. On the doorstep 
the carrier looked back to call after her: 'But don't go 
thinking I'm in love with you. Sheep's eyes are not in my 
line. Fm not drunk, thank God. And don't you get a 
divorce; I'll never be your husband, nor your lover, you 
understand?' The woman replied *Yes' with a nod. 'Ah! 
no, I'm not drunk!' And he drank a mug of small beer, and 
carried away with him a bit of a chemise and a garter 
which he slipped into his coffer. One heard the key in the 



huge lock, the sliding-down of the leather cushion. Then 
the coach went its way again. 
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ONE day my aunt Tirelo invited me to a lunch at her 
house, in Pamponneau, because the milk-trade was going 
from bad to worse, indeed was truly progressing on crutches. 
The idea was to sell the business to a certain Christian, ' a 
stranger, my dear, scarred about the face like a soldier of 
fortune/ whom she had first met reclining in a meadow, 
and a second time seated on Mignot's potato scales, pluck- 
ing a daisy to know his luck. She gave me to understand 
that she had succeeded in interesting him in Marie-An- 
toinette's affairs, but she was careful not to mention that 
he had questioned her concerning the three little girls who 
lived at the Grange. As I enquired how he was dressed and 
what the colour of his hair was, she answered, screwing up 
her eyes, 'Ah! I see what your little game is,' and she 
started upon the most bitter reflections about the pastorals 
of the Trianon, and the * excesses' of Versailles. 

After that, she asked the innkeeper to look after me, two 
good hours before the coach time, saying that I was ' the 
exact picture of my mother, Lea'; which meant, 'I had no 
head for business'; that she hoped to make Christian come 
to the Compassion Convent for the evening service and 
then he will understand, she explained, what strength of 
soul and mind is required to look after the temporal welfare 
of the Church; and, anyhow, her brother-in-law knew her 
worth; she got on very well with him, and she would be 
quite able to dispense with my influence over him since, 
decidedly, I was just as unbusinesslike as L6a. The inn- 
keeper was to hand me over to the carrier, just like a 
parcel. 



I waited a long time in the barroom, under the care of 
the innkeeper's grandmother, an old woman almost blind. 
A boy, who was playing in a corner with a bit of broken 
glass, stopped now and again to look at me with gaping 
mouth and fingers spread on the floor. I profited by the 
grandmother's falling asleep to sit on a bench, near the 
boy. He gathered some sawdust on the floor, all in little 
heaps, and when he thought I was not looking slipped 
some inside my clogs. 

It was then about three o'clock. The winter sun threw 
pale shadows upon the road. One could guess how dry was 
the cold outside, just by the rustling of the frozen branches. 
It was one of those sharp afternoons when it is nice to run 
on the hard firm earth; but in the barroom the stove was 
roaring so near the grandmother's skirts that a smell of 
scorching was all about me, while the heat from the crack- 
ling logs burnt my ears. I crept out-of-doors, on the de- 
serted road. I walked a few steps, and settled upon the pole 
of a forsaken clod-crusher. The air was so keen and so pure 
that, at the window, I made a sign to the boy to join me. 
At first, he put his tongue out at me, then came near the 
crusher and looked at my legs with shyness. At that age, 
Malorie, girls are more clever than boys. I bent toward 
him so that my cheek touched his hair: 'Well, friend, 
where shall we drive to?' He walked all around me, crush- 
ing small clods as he went. I smiled at him, but all he 
showed me of his face was his low forehead, his straight 
hair, and I looked in vain for his eyes. 

He spat on the ground like a carter. 'Come/ he said 
without looking at me. I followed him, amused at so 
much shyness. We went across fields, on the right of the 
road. On reaching Pamponneau, the river branched out 
into two streams, leaving between them a strip of pebbles, 
quite bare but for a few ragged firs, and covered by water 
in the spring and autumn, when, between the pebbles, blue 
thistles spread out their roots, and mosquitoes, water in- 
sects with transparent wings, flew from one to the other 
with a sizzling hum, I pulled up my dress to my neck. 
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In the middle of the island was a low hut, made of corru- 
gated iron and old planks battens painted like marble 
and bought from some travelling salesman and lean- 
ing against the hut a shed, made of Sintonge's packing- 
cases, which was not seen from the road, protected as 
it was from the prevailing winds and the floods by quite 
a mountain of stones. At the top of this mountain, 
two poles leaned forward like branchless poplars, and 
at the end of one fluttered a banderole, which, it could 
easily be guessed, had been torn by the wind from the other 
mast. On getting nearer and almost wringing one's neck, 
one could read on the| canvas in big letters painted with 
tar which the rain was washing out, the single word, 
DOCKYARD. 

On the pebbles, here and there, were some few damaged 
fishing-boats, stranded like ships laid up. Some revealed a 
stove-in floor, others sheathing torn during a collision, 
while others were so huge that they could never have been 
launched upon our river. These came from the sea, and in 
them the boy liked best to play, as bits of string, net-bags 
for provisions, and baskets full of empty bottles bore 
witness. One could read names on them, worn away by 
the weather and perhaps sea-water* As we crossed over 
the footbridge uniting the island to the shore, we heard the 
whirr of a saw, and some hammering proceeded from the 
shed. On the pebbles we walked over dried-up vegetation 
very much like seaweeds. 

The boy climbed into a boat and stretched out in the 
bottom. A light dry wind caressed my cheeks pleasantly 
and swelled up my dress. I certainly did not wish to shel- 
ter against the side of the boat, so I settled at the stern, 
looking a little ridiculous in my best dress, and I smiled at 
the boy. He looked at me with big lifeless eyes. I scratched 
the sand with my foot, uncovering, from under a stone, a 
nest of big winged ants. I ran away screaming. All about 
me were 'green pebbles' far more numerous than even at 
the Grange; but it did not even enter my mind to pick 
them up, for Etnilienne no longer played that game. 
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(With what scorn she would look art me if I were to offer 
her a bottle fall of that 'money* now, though once it 
served us as counter for kisses and prunes. Emilienne was 
growing much faster than I.) This profusion of green peb- 
bles taught me that the Captain of the dockyard was a 
greater drinker than even Pamploix, for he threw far more 
empty bottles into the river. 

As I straightened myself again, I spotted him close to a 
boat, hammering big brass nails in the wood, after he had 
twisted around them a strand of tow, which he pulled 
from a sort of long tail hanging from his belt, damping it 
first with his spit. He was hammering with zest, and I 
guessed that, once this boat was covered with brass, he 
would start upon another, then upon all of those on the 
beach. When a nail was driven home, he gave one final 
blow, louder than before, as if to show his satisfaction, 
and each time the boy closed his eyes with an impressive 
regularity. 

These goings-on lacked interest for a girl, and I began to 
think over Aunt Tirelo's schemes concerning the sale of 
Pamploix's milk-trade. Once this business was settled, 
perhaps we should leave the district, for Pamploix to be- 
come caretaker of the Compassion Convent, while Lea did 
the mending of the nuns' headdresses and their woollen 
stockings. I, quite naturally, would become a novice. 
This outlook so little delighted me that at the mere 
thought of having to meditate the whole day long 'on 
our coming end, child/ as Tirelo expressed it, an irresisti- 
ble longing grew in me to laugh, to run over the pebbles, 
to set alight the ragged firs from which rootlets caught at 
my feet. I was quite willing to die, but without thinking 
about it twenty years beforehand. That was the first 
scheme. The second was that we might, perhaps, go as 
far as Paris, and that Lise, warned by a letter, the terms of 
which I was already weighing, would come to fetch me at 
the station. Some slight difficulty arose when it came to 
finding a job for Pamploix, who had revealed himself in- 
capable of doing without his Wolf. . . let alone that in 
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Paris, after the war, wooden legs were, no doubt, not 
looked upon favourably. 

The two plans merged into one, when the boy, who for 
some time had been banging against the deck with his 
clogs, pulled at my plaits ferociously. I replied by a blow 
of my fist right in his face. He remained a moment taken 
aback, for he had not been able to follow my game of the 
two schemes, since I was not yet in the habit of speaking 
aloud, as did Aunt Tirelo when she was thinking; but he 
jumped upon me and knocked me down. We wrestled to- 
gether in the boat; my head rolled inside the box where the 
fishermen placed their fish to keep it alive. I could no 
longer see anything. The wood smelt of dampness and 
brine. On my face I noticed a fetid taste: that of the boy's 
blood which dripped from a cut lip and mingled on my 
cheek with my own, issuing from my ear which he had 
pretty near torn off. He bit me, as if he were a dog. Then 
at last, both exhausted, we lay side by side in the bottom 
of the boat, looking at the sky. I was no weaker than he 
(and now he knew it), but I was so ashamed and repentant, 
thinking of my aunt Tirelo's face if ever she surprised us 
there, that I ventured to put forth a hand to caress his chin. 
He took this opportunity to bite me once more, then he got 
to his feet, pulled up his trousers, leaned over the side of 
the boat, and said, 'Come/ I followed him. 

I would have followed him anywhere, so that he would 
forgive me and so that I could find an excuse for what I 
had done. We crossed the sand, and I was so disturbed 
that I did not even notice we were making for the dockyard. 
There were, close to the shed, a great many tarred planks 
covered with brass nails, which were evidence that the 
Captain had long been at his job, though Fortune had 
refused to reward his doggedness. There were also casks, 
tied together with ropes, which perhaps were used to 
launch the boats in time of floods, for in weather such as 
on that day it was enough just to push them, and the nails 
would take care of the rest. In one of these casks the Cap- 
tain threw his house refuse, and as I was already a good 



housewife (I have changed a great deal, have I not, Ma- 
lorie?), I guessed by the thickness of the potato peels that 
the boss was a rough man, perhaps a soldier. 

The boy went up to that refuse-bin, and, seated on his 
heels, dug in the earth with his two hands. He unearthed 
a rotten board, then two bricks, then a sort of cave amidst 
the pebbles. 'Come along/ he said to me, and he pushed 
me so roughly that I banged my forehead against the bin. 
I then noticed that the walls of the cave were covered with 
'green pebbles/ though some were yellow bits of rum bot- 
tles, others blue fragments of syphons, most likely pro- 
vided by the inn. Luminous rays of all colours issued from 
this cave, making a rainbow which, at first, hid from one's 
vision the main object: on a catafalque of sardine tins 
draped over with red material and a flesh-coloured stock- 
ing which no doubt came from the boy's own mother, lay 
a white-bellied fish, tarnished and decayed. 

4 See this?' asked the boy, his eyes shining with pride and 
cruelty. I blushed without knowing why. He pulled me 
by my dress and forced me to approach my face to his, then 
whispered in my ear with a spurt of spittle. * What do you 
think of this? 1 

'All the same../ I began, feeling much embarrassed. 

'Idiot!' He replaced the bricks and the plank, then 
stamped upon the earth so that no one could ever find the 
cave. Again, he looked at me sidelong. He squinted, in 
order to frighten me, and tried to trip me up, but I forced 
myself to laugh. I almost wished my aunt Tirelo might 
pass that way, with her dilapidated umbrella. He dragged 
me toward the shed where the Captain was working. We 
sat down on a heap of planks and the tar stained my dress. 
I spat on the greasy spots, but managed only to make them 
bigger. I shivered. Sweat, as it dried on my skin, made me 
feel frozen. I spoke to the boy about this, but, for an an- 
swer, he just tightened his belt and stretched his body. 
'Come, come/ he said once more, laughing in his turn at 
my confusion. He forced me to sit on a plank thrown 
across a heap of others and we swung up and down. He 
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called out: 'The Cathedral at your back/ and again, "The 
Cathedral at your back/ three times running. It was only 
too late that I understood this was a signal. 

The Captain came out of the shed, holding a plank in 
one hand and a nail between his teeth. He wore knickers 
of white drill which fastened below the knees and were 
much mended at the seat (no wonder since he lived amidst 
many nails); added to this a leather apron like that of the 
wheelwright, with a wide pocket across his stomach in 
which he put his hammer, and a smaller one level with his 
heart from which poked out a blue-print and a spy-glass as 
long as a telescope. Now and again he opened the blue- 
print on his workbench, or against the side of a boat, and 
scratched the back of his neck with the telescope. He wore 
a seaman's cap spotted over with grease and whitish streaks 
of sweat. The peak hid one of his eyes, but the other was 
as good as two, even if one left out of account that eye 
which certain fish possess in the middle of the forehead, 
as the teacher told us in former days, when I was so cold 
far from the stove that I wished to go behind the black- 
board with Lise, to that place where one could still read 
the lessons of one's childhood, the problems of the day 
when Lise had appeared, even perhaps the one about the 
rolls of paper needed for the walls of the town hall. 

Therefore, that day, when matters began to spoil, in- 
stead of being serious, I could not rid myself of the idea 
that the Captain was staring at me with that round eye 
he had in the middle of his forehead... without mention- 
ing the other two. As he was thus staring so hard, I was 
not able to withstand his gafce, so I looked at his feet. 
His toes poked out of hobnailed boots and appeared so 
rough that one might have struck a match on them. His 
boots were laced up with string; and one of them wrapped 
round with a red rag (so as to maintain the sole in its 
normal position) made one of his legs much too long, 
which forced him to walk lame and thus look like Admiral 
Nelson who also used a telescope and was a one-armed 
man. He spoke with a harsh voice which frightened me. 
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He rolled each word inside his fet cheeks before throwing 
it out like a storm-cloud, which made him for a moment 
look like these chubby-cheeked cherubs which painters 
of the Middle Ages chose to represent the North Wind. 

The Captain placed his plank against the bin, and 
scratched inside his ear with the telescope, which was, 
as I learnt later, a sign of emotion and perplexity. I dared 
not run away, but looked at him with appealing eyes, 
in the hope that he might blow away, while he was at it, 
the threat which I obscurely felt as one foretells a storm 
by the noise the flies make hanging over my head. 
' Son/ he said, placing one hairy hand on the boy's shoulder 
(I thought the urchin was about to drop, he trembled so), 
'Son, I shall give evidence for that man. I've thought 
it out/ The boy pulled up his trousers as an indication of 
considered approval. 'Yes/ went on the Captain, Til 
teach that peasant manners... that swine of a carrier 
bashed open his skull. Son, he was holding his brains with 
both hands. I shall give evidence.' Thereupon, he plucked 
an apple off a dwarfed tree which grew near the bin, and 
scrunched at it, spitting out the peel on account of his 
stomach which must have got out of order when, in the 
old days he ate too much Chinese skilly. 'You're right, 
Captain/ declared the boy, while the other bit so greedily 
into the fruit that one feared for his thumb. 

The Captain threw away the core and smacked his lips, 
then his eyes looked out toward the sand, where the river 
was plashing like a child washing his feet. No doubt 
the Captain was scanning the horizon, and on the horizon 
cot a single sail was showing, not one Jolly Roger. Alone, 
the signboard of Notre-Dame-d 'Amour swung in the wind, 
full of allurement. Perhaps the Captain was thinking of 
that poor man holding his brains in his hands, like a 
pagan god; but I was far from such thoughts, having a mind 
only for my safety and for making myself as small as those 
fleas which jump in the sand, between the pebbles. 'Yes, 
son../ announced the Captain gravely, as if he had 
reached the much-sought-for conclusion of his medita- 
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tions. But, as is usual in sailors* hearts, joy followed 
quickly upon melancholy. (Which is a great pity, Malorie, 
as you are going to see; and what can there be better than 
melancholy born of vast horizons?) So the Captain went 
on cheerfully. 'Ah! let's see, the Cathedral at our back/ 
and he spat into his hands. 'Son, go and fetch me the 
Cathedral! 1 said he, his eyes gazing intently at a bright 
bodice emerging from the outhouse back of the inn, in the 
tone in which he might have said, 'Son, go up the mast'; 
then he came close to me, his hands in the pocket of the 
apron below his stomach. ' Little girl, I've no liking for 
people who steal my wood. Besides, that wood doesn't 
belong to me,' he went on, according to an old habit I 
knew nothing about in those days. 

'But, sir...' I began, with tears in my eyes. 

'No, no, don't deny it, my girl. I know all about it 
through that swine of a wheelwright. It isn't right to 
steal wood, take note of that. I'm going to teach you/ 
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I saw the 'Cathedral' arriving, I understood 
the meaning of his words. It was an instrument made of 
plaited osiers and used for beating carpets in town. The 
word, however, was for me all tangled up with memo- 
ries of Doctor Fauche's nursing-home, where Lea had 
taken me, when we were still well-to-do, to visit one of 
Aunt Tirelo's sisters, when it had been decided, with 
the consent of the Reverend Mother and three other 
members of the Community, to cut off her hands to stop 
gangrene. 

Is it not often said that, on important occasions in life, 
the main events we have lived through come back to us 
with the intensity of a nightmare? Was it not therefore 
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natural that, at the sight of the 'Cathedral/ I saw once 
again the Reverend Mother, standing at the open window 
of the room where Sister Christine awoke in bed after her 
operation? 

It was about eight in the morning; the bells of the 
Amiens Cathedral were ringing for the Mass of the Seminar- 
ists of the Rue Clouee. I was playing on the landing, while 
Valentine, a plump, chubby maid, was beating a carpet 
with a wicker instrument similar to the one the Captain 
intended to use on myself. * Ah!' had exclaimed the girl, 
*my bodice's bursting,' and I contemplated her huge 
breasts and her white arms raising a dust, golden in the sun 
like an angel's flowing hair. From the room, the door of 
which was left ajar, came the deep voice of the Reverend 
Mother, standing with the three other sisters. She was 
telling her beads, fingering two strings of 'coffee beans' 
(as I used to call them in my childish way), her own, and 
that of Sister Christine, who, not being able now to use 
her rosary, had handed it over to the Mother Superior 
before being placed under chloroform. 'Here you are, 
Mother,' she had explained with a quaver in her voice, 
'you will have to tell the beads twice, yours and mine, 
since it pleases God to claim back my two hands.' My 
aunt Tirelo, that same evening, told me the story, adding 
that she considered it most 'evangelic/ 'Catherine,' she 
added, 'I'm sure you understand this.' As I was still a 
very tiny girl at that time, I dreamed of it the whole night, 
and next morning my head was so empty that the Reverend 
Mother's voice remained engraved in my memory as if I had 
never before heard anything like it. 

After each decade she stopped to cast an all-embracing 
glance over the three white cornets gently fluttering in the 
morning breeze. A perfume of lilac reached us through the 
open window from the Virgin's chapel in the Cathedral, 
and mingled with the reek of the sweat streaming from 
Valentine's armpits when she raised her arms to brandish 
the wicker instrument. Valentine was cracking jokes at 
my pale face and my thin limbs: * What will you be good 
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for later? What do you want people to do with you?* I 
would have been much at a loss to tell her; and that idea, 
which seemed so natural to her, was quite new to me : it ap- 
peared that we were not there on the landing only to amuse 
ourselves and see Christine's hands cut off, but had still to 
think out occupations for later. On her day out, Valentine, 
no doubt, summed up girls in relation to the kitchen 
range, the pots and pans to wash up, or the length of stair 
carpet they could beat without a rest. As for boys, the 
first thought she nursed in her bosom was that they were 
made for the girls, and the second, when she thought 
over the matter further and tried to be 'serious/ prompted 
her to estimate their fine bearing by comparison with the 
height of the door or the capacity of the saucepans in the 
kitchen, for, as the portress had explained to her: 'Love... 
that's all very fine,' but what she meant was 'Love is the 
butter one puts on spinach.* 

As this idea of turning boys to account in social life 
had come to Valentine after some thinking, alone in her 
bedroom, in front of her washing-bowl in which floated 
a piece of bitter-almond soap and several tufts of hair 
this all happened after she had had scarlet fever when each 
morning she pulled off handfuls of hair from her head 
she considered, with an artlessness promoted by the pres- 
ence of the nuns, that such thoughts were the highest 
proofs of her intellectual powers, the cynicism of which 
would surprise and shock the Reverend Mother when, tak- 
ing the opportunity of giving back a pious book, she would 
cleverly bring out in the conversation, as if of no impor- 
tance, the statement that not only are boys made for girls, 
but that she likewise intended to make sure of their apti- 
tude to provide for her in this life. So, in her satisfaction, 
Valentine went on beating carpets, repeating the notion 
that ' love's all very fine. . .* but hinting at hidden meanings, 
while she looked at me, and laughed up her sleeve at a 
little girl so ignorant, so shy and fragile. 

The lilac smell emptied my head of all thoughts: I sat 
hastily on the doormat. A nurse went by, reeking of ether. 
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She bent down toward me, beckoned to Valentine to stop 
her work, and whispered in my ear, ' Dear little one, dear 
little soul/ which, as I learnt later from my aunt Tirelo's 
own lips, foreboded nothing good. She set me on my legs 
again, dispersing at the same time the smell of lilac (she 
must have been carrying a full bottle of ether between her 
breasts); then she knocked three times at the door, like 
Little Riding Hood at her Granny's door, three little dis- 
creet knocks which indicated the joy that rendered her so 
much mistress of herself. 

I dreaded to learn that Christine's hands were for ever 
lost, so I hid between two doors, in the dressing-room 
adjoining the patient's bedroom. I soon gathered that the 
nurse was the Matron's assistant, for she said in confidence 
to my aunt Tirelo, *I am the Matron's assistant../ 
'Really!' said Tirelo, who was following the Reverend 
Mother's gaze as it swept over cornets which fluttered in 
the draught coming from the Rue Cloue, just as fluttered 
of old the fleece of the faithful ewes in the Sermon on the 
Mount. At that moment the Matron's assistant discreetly 
withdrew a step, repeating, 'Really'; then she said * Excuse 
me/ and slipped one of her hands inside her white apron, 
as if to stroke the bottle of ether. I heard the voices of the 
three Sisters who, on their knees, were calmly concluding, 
* ... and at the hour of death.* 

The sacristan from the Cathedral brought a bunch of 
chrysanthemums for the Seminarists' Mass, which was to 
be celebrated for * our heroes fallen with glory in distant 
foreign lands.' Valentine, vexed at having been disturbed 
in her professional work, beat the doormat with all her 
might. 'Sisters/ started the Reverend Mother, 'you will 
be sifted as the corn, you will be covered with shame../; 
but, noticing the assistant, she stopped and gave her a 
questioning look. 

4 Please go on, your Reverence/ said the assistant. 

'No/ replied calmly the Reverend Mother, 'for is not 
the fulfilment of duty the best of all prayers?' 

'If so/ assented the assistant, as if she brought out a 
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secret to the light of day, - the Matron wishes to see you 
in the drawing-room/ 

'I will go/ exclaimed the Reverend Mother, slipping her 
rosaries inside her sleeves, just as those girls who dress as 
soldiers in school theatricals, call out as they brandish their 
swords, 'Now, then, make for the Arsenal!' However, 
she pinched my cheek in the dressing-room and smiled at 
Valentine with an air of complicity. I ventured to poke 
my head in at the bedroom door. My aunt Tirelo was pray- 
ing in silence, repeating, 'sifted as the corn/ 

A little later, Pamploix, who had first gone to the inn 
to smoke an early cigarette, came up the stairs. He had 
both his feet at that time, but one of them stumbled at 
each step. He went up to wake Lea, who still had black 
hair in those days twisted at her neck in a heavy coil, 
and was not yet in the habit of getting up at six in the morn- 
ing, since she had not long been a wife nor had misfortunes 
yet appeared in the family with the coming of the wooden 
leg. I heard them talking aloud on the stairs. Pamploix 
had his arm around her waist, and they brushed close to 
me with mournful faces, as if the death of ' heroes fallen 
with glory in distant foreign lands 1 affected them very 
much. It is true that Pamploix confided in me, long after, 
that the Black Flags were at that period practising 'the 
most cruel deeds in the Chinese seas/ 

Nevertheless, they did not forget Christine's hands as 
part of their grief, for they dragged me to the foot of her 
bed. Right in the middle of the white-and-blue bed- 
tester was a huge screw-ring, much like a big wasp fallen 
asleep, and from this ring hung a wire with a wooden 
handle at the end, and on this Christine rested two stumps 
tied up in sterilized bandages; at the same time she bit hard 
into her lower lip. On the night-table stood a cup of 
camomile and a morphia syringe; but on Christine's face 
was a great happiness. Lea kissed Tirelo' s ear and confided 
to her, I've slept well, what about you?' *Ah! f exclaimed 
Tirelo, for whom just then there only existed the sifting 
of corn. Mamma knelt on her dress carefully spread out. 



Pamploix remained standing by the side of Sister Incarna- 
tion, who put out her tongue, because her collar strangled 
her. Now and again he lifted a curtain to look into the 
street, though it would have been much simpler to make 
use of the open window to gratify his curiosity. But that 
was hardly the point! He pulled that curtain as one might 
a bell-rope in a house of deaf people, then suddenly turned 
round all of a piece toward Christine to say, * Indeed, God's 
wishes are inscrutable/ The Cathedral bells were ringing 
as if they were coming back from Rome; but Pamploix 
thought that Christine's hands would never come back, 
and he slapped his thigh, precisely the one a German can- 
non-ball was to carry away in '70. 

About ten o'clock, the noise of the Seminarists' feet 
was heard in front of the lay door at the Cathedral. The 
sacristan, who had just placed his chrysanthemums up- 
right against the door, roughly pushed the flock inside, like 
some queer figure in a fifteenth-century bas-relief. One 
could guess that at each man he whispered, 'One more 
saved...' or at least pondered this thought in his mind, 
just as the Captain rolled words inside his cheeks. But 
at that time, Malorie, I could not appreciate at its true 
worth this variation upon 'the embarkation for Cythera,' 
and Tirelo's hat, which was very shaky at the top of her 
bun, far more engrossed my mind. 

When the Reverend Mother, on her way back from the 
drawing-room, opened the door of the dressing-room where 
Christine would never more wash her hands in the like- 
ness of Pontius Pilate (which fact, Tirelo would say, was 
an ordering of life truly evangelic), the hat nearly achieved, 
before the appointed time, Bleriot's feat in 1909, by cross- 
ing a Channel which, in this instance, was the Rue Clou6e. 
Luckily, Lea, who in those days was nimble on her legs 
as any young girl, caught hold of it, saying, 'Tirelo, you 
are losing your hat../ 'Oh!' exclaimed Tirelo, placing a 
discreet hand upon her neck, and the Reverend Mother 
once more took her stand in the group of her holy sisters. 
She placed her hands over her stomach, and lowering her 



head under the weight of adversity, explained, 'It's a 
very heavy burden, sisters, for the Community. ' 

Christine blushed in her bed. *Ah!' she said, shaking 
her stumps above the swing on which a parrot should have 
perched, 'for me that burden is light, Mother!* 

The Reverend Mother considered in her heart these 
words so full of submission to God's will, but she must 
have looked upon them as presumptuous, for she went on, 
'One should beware of looking upon one's burden as too 
light, my daughter, for often others share it with us who 
are crushed by the weight.' 

At that moment I clearly saw again four bearers carry- 
ing my grandfather's coffin along the Adamville road. 
I was then five years old, and understood nothing of this 
ceremony which appeared to me void of meaning; but all 
my life I remembered that three of the bearers were tall 
and well-built, while the other, fat and short in the leg, 
had sweat running down his forehead. Therefore, the 
Reverend Mother's words, thanks to this obscure and dis- 
tant recollection, sank into me with the power of actual 
experience. The Reverend Mother let her chin drop upon 
her wide collar, while I likened Christine to one of those 
three lusty fellows who did not feel the weight of Grand- 
father's coffin. Pamploix stated below his breath, that 
'God's designs are imperturbable,' so much was he shaken 
by emotion. Lea, who had an understanding of spiritual 
things, whispered a few words about the communion of 
saints, the practical and earthly drift of her comment mean- 
ing that Pamploix had better be silent, since he could not 
keep a steady head amidst the various manifestations of the 
divine grace. Yet, straightway she regretted her own words 
and kept quiet in her turn. 

But Tirelo, who had for long been a visitor at the Con- 
vent and was used to such ways, understood at once that 
Doctor Fauche had just handed his account to the Reverend 
Mother and that the amount far exceeded the ordinary 
means of the Community, which were entirely derived from 
shares in Russian railways. 'Well,' she exclaimed amidst 



the silence, for the Seminarists had gone in to Mass, Til 
sell the "Citadel/" 

'My daughter/ said the Reverend Mother, 'let us banish 
from our conversation words such as "I will do, I will 
sell"; let us only seek God's will!' And she added, with a 
knowing smile which showed clearly that contemplation, 
far from obscuring natural faculties of discrimination, as 
the Free Thinkers maintain, rather strengthens them: * Be- 
sides, Tirelo, in order to sell, one must find a buyer/ But 
I was too young to grasp this. 

Sister Incarnation put out her tongue. She also was very 
young, and satisfied with admiring her Superiors familiar 
tone, which seemed so like Saint Theresa's whose life 
she was then reading. 

4 A purchaser/ explained Tirelo, 'why, the daughter at 
Notre-Dame-d' Amour has done all she could to have this 
house ever since she has been engaged../ 

*Very well/ said the Reverend Mother, and a small 
bell was heard announcing the beginning of Mass. *The 
time has come/ went on the Reverend Mother, * to go and 
thank God at His Holy Table for a fortunate ending to 
this operation. Come, Sisters 

The three nuns stood up amidst the mystery of their 
deep and soft rustling linen. They passed me one by one, 
and I found myself alone with an imperturbable Pamploix, 
and a Lea who came close to him stealthily (for Christine, 
with her eyes closed, seemed to be dozing) to remove a 
bit of cotton from his trousers. From the staircase came 
to us Tirelo's voice, telling Doctor Fauche about her 
sisters, 'Aiming always higher, Doctor! 1 she was explain- 
ing, and I guessed that her hat was in a bad plight. 

The assistant was the last to leave, long after everyone 
thought she was gone. She puckered her brow and hurried 
out to relate to the Mother Superior of the nuns who ran 
the nursing home that 'these orders which spring from 
nowhere../ are certainly but small fry, since they could 
not find enough money to pay the doctor and lived by spong- 
ing on old aunts who spoke of nothing less than selling 
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citadels. 'Never mind, never mind/ replied the Superior, 
not liking to commit herself. Nevertheless, she thought it 
fit to add that this new order had not, to her knowledge, 
received the Pope's approbation. 

Everything could be heard in that nursing-home which, 
in keeping with the microbial theory then quite new, had 
many walk made of glass. There came again the perfume 
of lilac through the open window, and then a great silence. 
The Mass was at its height, and L6a, dumb with admira- 
tion, was looking at Pamploix. I left the room on tiptoe, 
for Christine's stumps, which were falling one by one on 
the white sheet, while the young girl was asleep, frightened 
me. The first had dropped down long ago, but the second 
took no end of a time. 

On the landing, in the dim light, Valentine looked very 
cross as she dusted a green plant and a statue of the Sacred 
Heart. She threw out her hips as she rubbed the flower 
pot. When she heard me, she pulled my hair to show her 
dissatisfaction at my aunt Tirelo's bad manners, for she 
had not received a tip, and she said, 'Yes! love's all very 
well!' and then turned her back on me. I contemplated her 
rump with the same attention I gave to the Captain* s 
arms. She was displaying on it, wearing it crosswise, a 
' Cathedral* exactly similar to the one the boy had gone to 
fetch in the low hut. The only difference was that the Cap- 
tain had bevelled the tips of the osiers, since he did not 
use the * Cathedral* to beat carpets at a nursing-home. 
Besides, I had no time to wonder to what use he put his 
'Cathedral/ for he took hold of me by my dress and placed 
me face downward lying on the bin. Then, calmly, keep- 
ing due spacing between each stroke the better to appre- 
ciate its effect, he whipped me till he drew blood. The 
torture ended, he set me on my feet again. 'The skin's the 
place to write the Ten Commandments: that's the only 
way to remember them. If you are hungry for learning, 
little girl/ said the Captain, 'don't hesitate, come straight 
to me. ' He rolled down his shirt sleeves and went on, show- 
ing me the foot-bridge, 'And now, off you go/ 
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I WENT off at a run, my buttocks smarting terribly. 
The dry cold, the pale sun over the meadows and the 
ploughed lands, the dented shadows of the beetroot leaves 
on the rich earth nothing now delighted me. When I 
reached the footbridge, I stopped to get my breath. The 
Captain was spreading his blue-print on the hull of a boat 
and scratching his ear with the telescope. As the wind 
brought me some of his words, I heard: * Come here, boy. . . 
there, that's the North Sea... to bring back to life the in- 
vincible Armada. . . boats caparisoned with iron. . .' In the 
sun, the boats, studded with their brass nails, shone re- 
splendent; the Captain now and again placed a big pebble 
on his plan interrupting his explanations while he gathered 
an apple. Then the boy followed with his finger the course 
of the ships across the North Sea. But all this held little 
interest for a girl, and I could not forget that the Captain 
had whipped me. 

I slowly went back to the inn, my legs feeling stiff and 
myself ashamed. Luckily, the grandmother was still 
asleep upon her chair, and I was able to warm myself near 
the stove. My thighs were bleeding, and I got so near the 
fire that my dress was burnt. The old woman woke up on 
account of the scorching smell, and began to speak in a 
thick voice, swallowing copiously her saliva at each word. 
*Ohf I dreamt that Louise was beating me! How stupid 
life is!' She looked at me with much anxiety, perhaps 
fearing I might pass on her words to her daughter, and then 
she said, speaking quickly: 'Little one, don't fret. I will 
give you the game of goose/ She was tied up to her chair 
by a tea-cloth holding her under the breasts so as to pre- 
vent her banging her head on the stove as she slept. She 
struggled like a child, moving her arms about; and the 
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more she moved, the more the air in the barroom stank. 
Yet it never entered my mind to leave the stove, for my 
wounds dribbled blood 09 the floor and the cold made 
them worse. I held my breath. * Louise ties me like sausage 
meat/ said the old woman, ' and off she goes always on the 
trot along the roads without more of a thought for me than 
for a lump of wood. The shame of it! Open the drawer of 
the till, little girl, and you'll find the game of goose/ 

I opened the drawer, and unfolded the game on the table. 
It was not an easy thing not to spot one's clothes, for all 
over were round marks from bottles and glasses, each of 
a different flavour, where autumn flies drank before they 
died, their wings stiff, since they no longer dared to as- 
sault the brandied cherries on the shelf back of the till, 
but just got drunk one last time on the greasy tables. I 
had no longing to play. When at last I threw the dice be- 
cause the grandmother looked at me, repeating all the 
while, 'It's cold! It's cold! My blood's frozen!' as she 
raised the collar of her nightdress over her mouth, I found 
the boy at my side. He said to me, 'Sit down, and let's 
play,* and he took the dice, pinching me in the hollow of 
my hand. It was unbearably painful for me to sit, and well 
he knew it. ' Come on, sit down,' repeated the boy. ' Why 
don't you sit, my girl?' enquired the grandmother. I 
squatted on the bench, holding to the table, but it hurt me 
so much that I bit my lips to keep from screaming. 

I felt the short-sighted gafce of the woman resting on me 
and I threw the dice so clumsily that they rolled under the 
bench. The boy seized that opportunity to kick me under 
the oilcloth as I was looking for them. 

' Well? Have you got them?' he enquired, pinching me 
in the neck. 

'It's easier to lose them, isn't it?' I started to cry out of 
weariness, 

'What is the matter with you?' asked the old woman, 
stretching her neck and screwing up her near-sighted 
eyes. "Come here, come here, my girl. As for you, young 
rascal, I know all about you/ She tried to raise herself. 
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'Oh! she tied me up like a bundle of leeks! But wait! 

Wait!' 

She tried to undo the knot, then to tear the cloth with her 
teeth, but in order to bite, one must have at least two teeth 
placed one above the other, and she retained only a few, 
scattered anyhow about her jaws, just according to the 
whim of life which removes one, brings another to decay, 
and causes a third to remain in a slice of bread at breakfast- 
time, without asking anyone's permission. I drew nearer 
to her, feeling so stiff that I could scarcely place one leg 
before the other. 

* Well, what is it?* asked the old woman. I stood there 
saying nothing. She looked me straight in the face and 
placed her rough hand under my skirt. Her small eyes 
twinkled with pleasure as she drew it out again covered 
with blood. *So he whipped you, didn't he?* I nodded a 
'yes* with my head and buried my face in my hands. The 
old woman's bodice heaved up more rapidly, and I noticed, 
upon her bosom, a silver brooch on which a little girl was 
smiling Louise, no doubt. She gave a sharp pull at my 
plaits and squeezed me between her knees. She smelt 
awful, just like that fish in the cave. Her hair was not com- 
pletely white, and her nose, fat at the tip, was marked with 
black spots out of which grew hair. She pulled from under 
her skirt a blue snuffbox with an enamel top, which she 
showed me with a laugh, asking if I liked tobacco, and 
proceeded to use her thumb to push a pinch up her nose; 
then, thrumming on the lid of the box, she explained: 
'Well, my girl, you should be thankful to the Captain/ 
She rolled up the corner of her handkerchief and poked it 
up one nostril. 

'In my youth, child, I got many a whipping stiffer than 
that! The Captain's a lazy-bones! What?... In my days, 
child, girls pulled the plough with the horses, and if the 
share didn't bite into the tough earth, your father whipped 
you to give you pluck. He used fir branches and the needles 
worked into your skin. But nowadays, with these mead- 
ows, there are only weaklings!' She laughed suddenly, 
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and her face grew pink like that of a child in front of a 
log fire. Her eyes sparkled like fir twigs thrown into the 
flames. 

'Yes, my girl, you'd better love the whip! It does one 
good! It shakes up the blood! It runs more briskly after 
that, and doesn't fly to your head. That's always some- 
thing, don't you see; you can't die of a stroke!* I no doubt 
did not seem convinced, for she drew me close to her and 
stroked my hair. " Listen, little one, as long as men think 
of spanking you, as long as they wish to cure you of one 
defect or other and proclaim the Ten Commandments be- 
fore beating of you, that's because they are taking an in- 
terest in you. You've got hold of them; you've got more 
power than they. Leave things as they are. Do you un- 
derstand me?' This truth, which I was to verify later, ap- 
peared to me sad. The old woman took another pinch of 
snuff and went on: * Can't you see, as one gets old, nobody 
takes notice of one. Ashes cover your hair. I no longer 
can hear, I can't see... and no one thinks of whipping me 
any more!' 

The evening was closing in. The furniture in the bar- 
room threw very long shadows which rested on my dress. I 
longed for the grandmother to go on talking thus gently, 
as if speaking to herself. I could not make sense of all she 
said, but I guessed a great experience of life, and such sad- 
ness dispelled mine. Thus does one find consolation in 
listening to someone else's complaint, more justified than 
one's own. 

In the far distance, waggons loaded with beetroots 
travelled along the road which at that hour looked quite 
blue. ' Well, now, go and play,' said the grandmother, and 
I sat near the boy, who was still laughing as he bit his 
fist. 
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IHE game of goose was between us. On it, Americans, 
who at that period were still only redskins with feathers 
on their heads, opened gaping mouths; millers fell asleep 
by the side of their mills, while a white pigeon settled 
upon their caps. The urchin threw the dice and looked at 
me, tapping his forehead, then he put his tongue out at 
me. I repeated within myself the words of the old woman 
"... and no one thinks of whipping me any more/ What 
of myself? Would someone think of loving me? I counted 
the flowers on the wallpaper. Two little figures were 
kissing there, as they walked in the moonlight, while 
others smaller still, in light dresses or dark suits, danced 
around them and made ceremonious curtsies. No doubt 
these were their dolls.... The young boy held a mandolin 
in his hands, but did not appear at home with the music, 
for the girl strained her ear in a mocking way, which never- 
theless did not prevent her kissing him just under a posy. 
The old woman kept taking snuff noisily, and I could not 
help thinking that the two lovers, wretchedly drawn by 
some town hack, yet belonged to another world where no 
one ran the risk of a whipping. 

The barroom opened on the road, slantwise, and behind 
the pane of the door a price-list of drinks was written on a 
chipped slate, A packing-case, painted by Louise's hus- 
band, answered as counter, and on it was a washing-up 
bowl to rinse the glasses. Every Saturday Louise threw 
away the dirty water and filled a pail at the pump. The 
customers, poor carters, did not complain; and whenever a 
stranger happened to sit at one of the benches, such re- 
marks were heard, before he had even protested, as, ' Well, 
of course, we're not in the city here" ; or else, ' We are only 
common folk.* Louise uttered that 'common folk' with a 
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stretching of her neck and a sort of insistence which clearly 
indicated how she despised the stranger. Often she added, 
'It's a wretched living one makes in the country'; but she 
behaved to the customer as to an enemy, except for one or 
two carters, who turned up every season, as her little 
court. 

The Captain put fear into her heart. He always spoke 
of breaking a bench over her head or placing her on the red- 
hot stove. She usually ran away when she spotted him, 
but, if her husband was in the fields, she had to serve the 
Captain, and she often broke a glass or poured the drink 
on the table. The Captain could talk the whole day when 
he was waiting for the coach to bring him a box of nails. 
Louise, then, was more dead than alive. Yet, no sooner 
had he left the barroom, carrying his box under his arm, 
than she would say, with a look at her husband, 'Now 
there's a man!' or else, 'You have to know how to handle 
him. I know the trick* ; and she clenched her fist as if the 
Captain were but a chestnut between her fingers.... A 
sugary smell of beetroot hung over this room where every 
object had its story, the wallpaper, the washing-up bowl, 
even the stool on which Louise often sat to mend the knick- 
ers which the urchin wore out against the boats. 

On that afternoon, about five o'clock, a char-a-banc 
stopped in front of Pamponneau, and the horse started at 
once to graze. The driver tied its head to one of its legs, 
so that it could not set off on an escapade on its own; 
perhaps he was on his guard against getting drunk. He 
entered the barroom, rolling from one leg to the other, 
like a sailor on deck, or a man who thinks as little of 
drinks as he does of women. He wore a long cape reaching 
his calves, the hood of which hid his head; a scarf, tied 
under the chin, kept the hood in position, pulling the tip 
of it down to the nape of his neck. His eyes searched me an 
instant, then rested on the boy and the grandmother; they 
seemed to say, 'It's me; what's the news?' He banged on 
the table as he called out, 'Hey! Missus! Missus!' and 
the whole structure of his hood quivered. Then he sat on 
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the bench farthest from the stove, where he could survey 
the road. 

He talked a long while, thus seated, as if he could not 
remain in this position in silence. The words came with- 
out a stop from his hairy lips, as if they were all strung 
together by a mysterious thread which was not always 
logic... but rather the need of relating his adventures to 
someone other than his horse. He had met a farmer on the 
other side of the frontier, who had said to him, 'Jean, you 
are a good fellow/ just as he might have said, 'Napoleon 
died at Saint Helena/ or any such historical truth as in- 
contestable as it was useless, for how did that ' prevent a 
man from having to work hard, and to earn what, I ask 
you? Only enough not to die of starvation !' Thereupon I 
pictured the rich farmer, standing at the top of a distant 
hill, stretching his arm across the road to stop the carriage, 
then raising his hat and uttering these noble words to 
which Jean listened with a lowered head, as if it were a 
crime to be a * good fellow,' since that did not even provide 
for a cony cap to cover your head. He ended up this moral 
discourse by asking: 'Well, now, Grandma, how are the 
pains and aches? You might better have died, mightn't 
you?' which brought me suddenly back to the barroom. 

'Oh! you!' replied the grandmother, as if to parry a 
compliment. 

'Well, what about me?' He placed his elbows on the 
table without getting them out of his cape. ' I'm faithful, 
I'm a true one/ 

'That'll do, that'll do/ exclaimed the grandmother, 
rather spitefully. 

The man gazed at her earnestly, shrugged his shoulders, 
and called out, 'Missus! Missus!* 

One heard a voice replying from the yard, ' In a moment, 
in a moment!' and Louise came in with a crate of bottles 
which she was carrying in front of her stomach, and with 
which she pushed the door open. She had grey hair and a 
worn face, with pouches under her eyes, but she was as 
strong as a dray horse. * A gin/ said the man, pretending 
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not to look at her. Louise placed a glass on the table, and 
poured the drink, the bottle resting on her hip, while the 
gin ran out from the bent spout of a pewter tube. The 
man emptied the glass at one go and beckoned to Louise 
to fill it again. * There you are, good for nothing!' The 
driver pinched her buttock. ' And if you should want more 
drink. ./ Louise continued, as she placed in front of him a 
decanter of water covered with moisture. The driver 
rubbed his chin without replying. Then he got up sud- 
denly like a big nightbird, with his hands still under his 
cape. He shook his head, and both the hood and scarf fell 
off. An old wrinkled face, white ruffled hair appeared in 
the mournful dim light which filtered through the dirty 
panes. ' I've put my best suit on, to look for a tasty bit of 
flesh, my pretty!' He pursued Louise as far as the kitchen 
door, and stopped. 

A young girl, a young woman, had just pushed the door: 
'Mamma, here comes the mineral-water man/ she said, in 
a fresh and cutting voice. Louise put her hands to her hair 
and came back toward the room, pushing the carter out of 
the way. 'Get out, you scoundrel!' she whispered with 
vexation, placing her hands on her hips. 

The carter sat again where he was before, half-closing 
his eyes. He was taking stock of the girl. 

She wore a black skirt, close-fitting at the waist with a 
belt, and a white bodice. Her straight hair, drawn at the 
back of her neck, freed a smooth and pure forehead. Her 
dark eyes looked beyond your own. Yet, when she chanced 
to look at me, in spite of my shyness, or perhaps because 
of it, my eyes could not leave hers. I blushed because of my 
dress spotted with tar and blood. 'All right,' said Louise, 
retiring behind the till. 'I'd better see to it,' went on the 
young girl. She pulled from her bodice a long pencil pro- 
vided with a point-protector and a ring. She prepared it by 
carefully wetting the lead as if she were in school. I could 
not imagine that this young woman was Louise's daughter. 

Louise, behind the counter, was washing glasses while 
keeping an eye on the carter, 'Well! well!' exclaimed the 
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carter. 'What's the matter?' asked Louise sternly as she 
wrinkled up her forehead. Jean clapped his arms over his 
chest, as he always did when starting on a long speech. 
*My idea is../ he began, but the young girl's voice was 
heard through the panes. ' My idea is ... * he started again, 
seeking words, but he did not proceed. He bent his shoul- 
ders, and one hand poking from his cape settled on his 
glass of gin. 

Meanwhile, the young girl, standing on the front steps, 
was speaking to the mineral-water man who was unloading 
baskets full of bottles. 'This way/ she said, pointing to 
the cellar. She spoke with the authority fitting her de- 
termined forehead. The man obeyed without venturing a 
jest. She entered the count of the baskets in a long note- 
book. The sun played in her hair as if it were straw. 

'There/ said the man, climbing back into his seat, 'is 
that right?' 

'Quite right/ she replied. 

* Well, then, good-bye, mademoiselle/ said the man, tak- 
ing off his cap. 

She uttered a chuckle which sounded through the panes, 
and in which could be detected pride and mockery. Then, 
once more she entered the barroom, but seemed to notice 
no one there; neither the grandmother who looked at her 
through blinking eyes, nor the carter who watched her at- 
tentively, nor the boy who was biting the table, nor myself. 
'It's all right, Mamma/ she said. She drew near to the 
stove: *It is freezing hard! My husband says that all the 
beetroots are not yet taken in/ Then she shook her head 
as if to send away this thought, and her hair flapped in her 
neck and against her ears. Presently, she stretched toward 
the fire two little hands which found room close to mine as 
if in play, and then left the room, saying, ' Good-bye. ' The 
carter looked round to see her go. I waited a while, and 
then made my way from one chair to another, as far as the 
door. 

Louise was mending a shirt, working with that long 
stretch of the arm .peculiar to the clumsy needlewoman. 
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Now and again she bit her thread in two or else sucked the 
end to get it more easily through the eye of the needle. 
'See what comes of children! That's how they treat you! 
They aren't worth the trouble.' The grandmother was 
falling asleep and answered drowsily, * Louise, keep quiet, 
you drive me crazy!' The carter, his head in one hand, 
moved the stem of his glass in a pool of wine, spreading it 
over the table. 
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1 SLIPPED out-of-doors, and once more walked on the 
frozen road. My wounds opened and smarted terribly. 
The young woman lived at the bottom of the hill in an old 
house which her husband was little by little rebuilding 
with the help of hired labour. Along the road he had 
opened a trench, one half of which went through the wall 
of the house. In the district that house was called the 
'Citadel, 1 because it had no windows and the walls were 
more than three feet thick and it was this citadel my 
aunt Tirelo had sold to lighten the heavy burden which 
had fallen on the 'Community' since Christine's operation. 
I bent over the trench where three men were working. 
They did not interrupt their work; they appeared anxious. 
One of them was carefully placing stones in a hole, and the 
two others, leaning on their spades, looked at him and 
asked each other questions in low tones, 

I took shelter under the carriage gateway, and looked at 
the garden. It was neat, with white gravelled paths and 
boxtrees at the corners of the lawns, all cut in balls or 
tower shapes which cast precise and opaque shadows. The 
front of the house, parallel to the road, was adorned with 
two false windows, which were cut out in the thickness 
of the wall and which contained vases with wild flowers 



rotting amidst wretched weeds. It would have needed a 
very long ladder to change the water in those vases. This 
melancholy frontage was quite a contrast to the three 
other sides of plain building stone, and to the solemn gar- 
den too beautifully mapped out for one to dare to sit in it 
or even to walk. On the steps leading to a glass verandah 
were little plates which might have been for dolls. I 
learnt later that they were for dogs. The glass of the veran- 
dah had paintings over it: water-plants all intertwined, 
and in the far distance ripples of blue mountains where 
plumes of smoke adorned harmless volcanoes, like the Great 
Cordilleras in our school geography books. 

Under the verandah, in front of an open window, stood 
the young woman, quite motionless and slender in her 
black skirt. She had added over her white bodice, perhaps 
in preparation for her husband's return, a bow of black 
velvet, and at the V-shaped opening at the neck appeared 
a triangle of pink flesh. One guessed she had just spent a 
long time combing her hair in that windowless house, un- 
der some extraordinary light and in front of a mirror re- 
flecting pictures of the night. It was so shiny, that hair 
of hers, thus carefully drawn at the nape of her neck. Yet 
she was surely no coquette, for she had no powder on her 
face, nor red upon her lips, in Lise's fashion. Neverthe- 
less, she in no way resembled a peasant, neither Louise, 
nor even Lea. She still had her long pencil between her 
fingers, and looked toward the far distance with screwed- 
up eyes and a slight puckering of her brows, all a little 
childish, yet so brave, so consciously severe that she ap- 
peared but a little girl who was trying hard to be good and 
to think. 

* Ahf she exclaimed, 'it will freeze tonight!' Her voice 
was soft, yet had an inflexible tone (like someone trying 
to be shrewd and energetic) which encouraged me, al- 
though she was speaking to an invisible interlocutor per- 
haps sitting in the dark house, or simply perhaps to her- 
self. I took a few steps in the garden; it gave me pleasure 
to tread on the white gravel, I should have liked to go 
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around the flower-beds, slowly, waiting for the birds to 
come and peck on the lawns; but I realized I should first 
have to become a clean little girl, a small replica of this 
young woman, with the same black skirt, the same white 
bodice, and the same velvet bow. 

A lively little dog jumped about my legs, sniffing the 
blood. She called him with little cries: 'Bob! Bob! Come 
here, come here/ The little dog went up the steps wagging 
his tail in a cheerful way, as if he did not realize ' it would 
freeze tonight* and that the husband had said the beet- 
roots had to be taken in. But he knew perfectly well that 
his mistress was pretty, which was quite enough to make 
him flap his ears, first the right, then the left, while he put 
out his tongue and looked at her with bulging eyes much 
like a buffoon. She rubbed his nose as she said several 
times, 'Master Bob, Master Bob'; then she shook him by 
the paw so that he replied ' Oow-wow f and gave a sneeze, 
at which his mistress laughed and nodded her head; but 
then, no doubt remembering the black notebook in which 
she kept her accounts, perhaps even the accounts them- 
selves, she became suddenly serious again, and so much re- 
gretted her thoughtlessness that she placed the dog on the 
window-ledge, inside a flower-pot. 

That being done, she leaned over and watched with some 
anxiety the direction of the clouds. The wind was rising; 
her black skirt flapped against some iron railings. In the 
trench the workmen were once more digging. Their 
heavy blows shook the house. The young girl was so 
pretty that I longed for her to speak to me, to rest her eyes 
on me: 'Madame!' I said; 'Madame, don't you know they 
are pulling your house down?* I hid the dirty spots on 
my dress with my open hands. I must have appeared to her 
a poor wretched little girl, for she smiled then for the first 
time since I had seen her. * Don't you fear, child, the walls 
are thick/ She spoke calmly, as if my question had de- 
served an answer. I looked at her without finding a word 
to say, for she was so beautiful. Suddenly, her husband ap- 
peared at a storeroom door, under the verandah. He was 
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old. In shirt-sleeves, unkempt. He passed in front of me 
without noticing me, and bent over the trench, scratching 
his head in a sort of comic despair which contrasted with 
the young woman's composure. * There was a leak../ she 
explained to me. The longing to hear her voice conquered 
my shyness. 'And where does the water come from, 
madame?' She stood up and stretched out an arm, as if she 
saw a knight upon the road or a messenger across the plain. 
4 Oh! from very far, very far. . . beyond Chantecroix!' 

From that moment the water which forced its way under 
the 'Citadel* became for me one of the young woman's 
comrades. She was waiting for the friend on the doorstep, 
enquiring where she came from, insisting that her husband 
busy himself with her, hiring workmen to gather her up 
into drains when she came knocking at the cellar wall. 
And the husband, just like a toy being put to strenuous use, 
was losing his hair. What remained of it was standing up 
on his head, and he stopped ruffling it up further to survey 
the trench work. I saw the workmen bending over the 
hole, and the giant, in the midst of them, became so anx- 
ious that he waved his hands above his head and his fingers 
knocked against each other. All at once, he called out, 
*Fire!* and the men ran merrily on the road. The young 
woman screamed. I remained alone, without understand- 
ing, close to the smoking fuse. The young woman quickly 
came down the steps and dragged me by the hand across the 
garden. 

There came a smell like soapy water or rotting grass, 
then an explosion and the walls of the 'Citadel 7 shook. I 
hid my face in the young woman's dress which had a scent 
of clean skin, that sulphurous odour, a little acid, which re- 
calls certain apples one eats in September, when it already 
has begun to rain, and one shelters vaguely under the trees 
in the meadows. On her skin, a beauty spot just where the 
hollow between her breasts began, brought back to my 
mind for one moment the comrade of Emilienne's, that this 
young woman had been in the top form at school, just be- 
fore her marriage. I recalled her then, her books under her 
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known to have a friend; no one dared engage her long in 
talk, yet the boys respected her, they never threw stones at 
her. Often, when I found some excuse for missing school, 
I would wait for her behind the door at home, just to have 
the pleasure of seeing her go by with her calm and measured 
gait. I would never have dared stop her, or ask her to join 
me in a game. She had ceased playing long ago. Or were 
her toys perhaps less childish than ours? 

This frail and flickering picture disappeared from the 
screen of my memory, since now only remained this bril- 
liant and clear vision kissing me. All at once I recalled 
Adrienne, seated in her little cart and waiting for me at the 
crossroads. I reproached myself for my folly, for my ten- 
der-hearted affection for this strange girl, with her red 
hands all chilblains and her clothes made of sacking. I 
longed to beg this young woman to deliver me from that 
'folly/ to become my friend, to allow me to walk in that 
well-ordered garden with its borders neatly cut.... But 
quickly she pushed me away with a firm gesture devoid of 
pity. In what way was I different from any other girl? 
Why should she choose me more willingly than any of the 
other school companions she used to despise in the old days? 

The workmen were now leaning over the hole and the 
husband reappeared, still ruffling up his hair. His shirt 
being open, one saw the hair covering his chest, and on his 
arms the long prominent veins. He kept rubbing his hands 
as he walked about the garden, exclaiming: Tve found the 
cave! I've found the cave!' The cave was a water-hole 
which had appeared in the storeroom. He came back to the 
young woman, as if he had suddenly remembered that all 
he undertook was for her sake, though in the excitement 
of the enterprise he had almost forgotten this. And under 
his breath, almost humbly he repeated, Tve found the 
cave!' The young woman pushed me away toward the 
door, and I heard, * Good, my dear.' He held out his hands 
to her, but she ran away quickly, laughing the while. He 
rushed up the verandah steps, but I guessed that, inside the 
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down again, humble and sorrowful. Master Bob jumped 
out of his flower-pot and hurried to join his mistress. 

The giant returned to the workmen. He found nothing 
to say in answer to their pressing questions. One could see 
that this game was too much for him; or rather that it 
had ceased to be a game. The trench had become a hole 
like any other; the workmen were awaiting the signal to 
go for a drink, as all workmen wait; the water was no 
longer the messenger, the friend whom the young woman 
had awaited when she had said, ' From very far, very far 
away.' And the giant became once more a man severely 
entangled in his own life. He was no longer a party to a 
life of games far more valuable than his own. His eager- 
ness had dropped. His arms dangled as he now examined 
his work, wondering how he could have taken so much 
pleasure in digging a hole, why he had screamed in delight 
like a child when speaking of the 'cave/ I felt such pity 
for him. Yet I was still so stupid, Malorie, at that time, 
that my stronger affection remained with the young wo- 
man. For a gesture or a dress is enough to make us see in 
women the highest spiritual qualities. Pity is but a humble 
feeling trudging far behind love. 

I recalled then Lea's words, on certain Sunday evenings, 
when my aunt Tirelo had just gone away under her huge 
umbrella to attend to Marie- Antoinette's affairs, and when 
I felt lost in a house changing with each new summer, for 
Emilienne had become a young girl and Angele was too 
small still to share my secrets other than the stories which 
came to me in sleep. 'Catherine,' Lea would then say, 
*my darling, you are growing, choose a nice girl for a 
friend and love her,' this as she held her feet to the fire. 
4 Don't you see, I am only an old woman' she crossed her 
woolly shawl over her breast 'but in my heart I can't 
get old. For me Chantecroix underbrush is as deep, and 
the meadows as rich as during those Sunday afternoons 
when Pamploix put his arms round me, by the river. In 
winter, the earth is as firm under my foot. . . and Pamploix 



speaks so well/ She could still see him standing at the 
door, with that parting gesture of his arm, explaining that 
'we must at all cost reduce expenses/ 'Yes, choose a 
friend. Don't love her because of the colour of her eyes; 
don't love her because of the way she walks or the white- 
ness of her skin; winters will be coming when you'll feel 
tnore wretched than hunted wolves. Love her because she 
suffers and can love just as you do. If you trust her, she 
will return your trust.../ Wise Lea! She was surprised at 
having said so much, she who never did anything else but 
listen to Pamploix, 'who spoke so well/ Her words must 
have graven themselves on my heart, but it was only much 
later that I discovered them, when suffering had helped to 
clear the tangles of my childhood, and when it was too 
late. 

On that day, I hesitated a moment in front of that house 
without windows. I pictured the two cool hands which 
might have rested on my forehead. But already the coach 
was arriving at a gallop, jolting over the ruts, with a 
great clanking noise and a tinkling of bells. 



I RAN toward the inn, hiding behind trees as I went. 
I did not want the carrier to notice my absence, for he 
would report it to my aunt Tirelo with that comical mal- 
ice of his, and in the secret hope of seeing me punished. 
When I arrived, the heavy carriage stood at rest in front of 
the house and was seen reflected in the panes of the win- 
dows. It looked different in each window, according to its 
position in the wall of the house, and seemed in no way 
connected with my own life. It was exactly like pictures 
on those elaborate cardboard calendars where, in a frame 
of flowers, a mail-coach is seen stopping in a farmyard. 



The horses are pawing the ground, a dog is barking, an- 
other eats up a hen, and a labourer kisses a farm girl, and 
the picture, adorned with the signature of a corn-chandler, 
shapes the musings of peasant children. When they are 
ill, they count up the flowers on the wallpaper or the spots 
showing where the damp is. When they are tired, they 
put away their marbles in the calendar pocket, and during 
the whole of their childhood these two horses, the post- 
boy, and the labourer preside over their life. However, 
on the road, there was nothing of the sort : only the coach 
standing on the frozen way and the travellers diffidently 
looking out of the carriage windows. 

One guessed they were peasants, come from distant fron- 
tier villages which I did not know, to visit their children 
settled in the town. The peasant women, seated in the dim 
light with their arms resting on provision baskets, ques- 
tioned the men with that anxiety they always display when 
they fear to miss their stopping-place and to have to pay 
extra fare. There were also commercial travellers who 
placed their boxes of samples in the rack and alighted from 
the coach to start a conversation with the lanky cat emerg- 
ing from the cellar. 'Don't you recognize me, cat? Why I 
came around this way in 1848, as a volunteer in the army of 
King Charles'; all this in the most serious tone. Another 
traveller was an old woman who looked like Segonde, with 
her bonnet adorned with Parma violets and her braided 
short cape; she was going to visit a friend retired into the 
country, bringing her the news from the town, how ' so- 
ciety was going to ruins, for since the war, my dear, morals 
are simply too awful, the women have no shame and the 
men are no better!' and offering with this an image of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Whether the travellers were seen in the panes of the 
slantwise door or in those of the side windows, the faces 
altered in shape as in magic mirrors at the fair, the light 
varied, and the carriage looked in one place like a narrow 
gig upon high wheels and in another like a heavy stage 
coach. Now and again, the rug which the carrier had left 



on his seat, swelled up with the wind, then this carriage at 
a standstill in the midst of the plain, near a stripped tree, 
or in a thick forest (how had it got there?), hoisted a for- 
lorn sail, as does a ship in distress once the storm is abating. 
But should the rug drop limp again on the leather seat, 
there was no more hope for the castaways. 

The teacher alighted from the carriage with one of his 
pupils, a girl of Angele's age, and the night was falling. 
It became difficult to make out the people. They sat on the 
grass in the road those country roads, Malorie, which 
lose themselves amidst fields and where ruts are cut so 
deep that one can sit at their side on small banks of grass 
and the little girl began telling a story with the same 
gestures always renewed. 'Her father was proud. Her 
mother was not. Just like that/ She chanted it all in a 
monotonous voice, interrupting herself after each little 
speech to say, 'Just like that/ as if all the sadness of life 
was contained in these words, 'And the boy loved her. 
But she did not love him. Just like that/ She sat very 
upright amidst these men and these peasant women, who 
dared not look at her for fear she would suddenly express 
their secret griefs, summing them all up with 'Just like 
that/ heartless and proud. .. or rather appearing so. 

Thereupon, I lowered myself down into the inn cellar 
through a ventilator close to the ground, and presently, 
from where I was hiding among bottles such bottles as 
rolled under Pamploix's bed and to which I already owed 
so much suffering I looked into the barroom. I could 
hardly recognize it; all the things appeared there in shadow; 
only a few objects shone in places, in one corner or another: 
the washing-up bowl on its packing-case, lighting up 
Louise's face from below, a tile belonging to the stove, a 
nickel rod which seemed no longer fixed to the fireplace, 
the round leg of a table brightly varnished, and above the 
till a picture representing Alsace and Lorraine begging an 
old man to let them go back to the bosom of France. Then 
I noticed the carter, wrapped in his black cape and seated 
under, a calendar which pictured a snowy road with hedges 
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of holly, and on the road two young girls holding hands, 
one dressed in pink, the other in blue. The first appeared 
much the taller; her complexion was white and bright pink, 
and she wore an ermine hat. Round her neck was a medal 
on which one read, 'Winter/ One could surmise that the 
other stood for 'Summer/ with her muslin dress, and the 
skin at the opening of her neck golden like an apricot. 
She seemed very cold and was blowing in her hands. . . . 

Facing the carter, the carrier was finishing his glass of 
common wine. He did not give a thought to his coach. I 
could see his fair drooping moustache. He placed his glass 
back on the table, and his eyes followed the veining of the 
wood. Behind the till Louise was adding up the takings 
for the day. She had placed the shirt she was mending 
upon the counter and the boy's knickers on her knees. 
The boy was cutting out the pictures on the game of goose 
and tearing them to pieces, or else throwing them into the 
fire. When the wind blew in gusts, the stove threw into 
the room lurid reflections, and sometimes smoke issued 
from the joints in the flue-pipe with a crackling noise like 
a rifle shot; but no one took notice of this. The two men 
seemed drawn to each other; their foreheads almost 
touched over the table. 

From the coach bits of conversation reached me, in- 
terrupted by the wind. 

'Do you think we shall be going soon? 1 asked the old 
lady. 

'One can never tell...* replied a peasant. 

Then the words were confused, uttered in whispers as 
if for caution, since it was, no doubt, explained that the 
carrier was drinking, that he was fond of women and did 
not care a hang for his passengers. The old lady must have 
been thinking that the corrupt morals of our day were 
reaching the countryside, and that the time was at hand 
when 'something bad would happen/ though 'fortu- 
nately, she would not see it.' The teacher thought about 
the future railways 'which would do away with all these 
louts' while he searched the roadside for four-leaved 
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clovers, and chose this opportunity for giving the little 
girl a botany lesson. And what fancies went through the 
boy's mind as he tore one by one a Red Indian, a village 
priest, the sleeping miller, and threw them into the fire? 
As for me, I thought of the Captain, who was bringing his 
telescope to bear on the coach, stopping to pluck an apple 
from the dwarfed tree or gather up a handful of nails 

The carrier began suddenly to talk in an extraordinarily 
low and distant voice, as if these two men were not really 
seated in this room that I could scarcely recognize, but 
somewhere in the plain, at the end of a sodden path lost in 
the ploughed fields where these two confederates had 
lighted a fire of pine cones behind their carriages. I smelt a 
whiff of Chantecroix frozen firs mingling with the dust of 
the cellar, the spilt wine, the mould in long streaks on the 
planks of the barrels. 

'Well, then/ said the carrier, 'what's the use of being 
honest and dying of cold the whole day long on the frozen 
roads?* just as if he resumed an interrupted chat. 
4 What's more, the beetroots are frozen this year, my 
friend! Business is going to be bad, do you hear?' He spoke 
with a sort of violent despair which dulled his voice. 
4 You'd better learn to eat bricks, my friend, and the same 
for your wife.../ 

The carter lowered his head; he was still playing with 
the stem of his glass; his hand poked out of his cape as if 
it moved of its own accord without an arm to guide it. 

A spider was running on the plaster wall, close to my 
hands. My dress reeked of dried beer, the smell emanating 
from the barrels on the beaten-earth floor of the cellar, 
and of sour wine. 

The carrier's fat hand came to rest upon the carter's. 
4 And what do you work for? and for whom?* he asked, re- 
peating these questions in a still more solemn voice which 
rather upset me. 

'What for? My wife...' whispered the carter. 

* Your wife, my friend? Are you sure you're not working 
for the devil? I've got eyes in my head, you know/ He 



leaned over the table, gave a tug at the carter's cape: 'I 
know a woman who doesn't live very far away, I do../ 
and he went on whispering it all into the carter's ear so 
that I understood nothing. Now and again he tapped his 
thigh with the flat of his hand and smiled exactly as had 
the boy in front of the dead fish on the catafalque, when he 
had asked, * What do you think of this? 1 The carter nodded 
his head at each tap, and this nodding was so stiff, so 
mechanical, that I feared his head would break loose from 
the collar of his cape and roll on the table between the 
two men. 

I hoisted myself on a heap of bottles, the better to view 
the counter and the boy. Louise had finished her mending; 
the shirt and the knickers, forsaken on the table, looked 
like a relief map with one white mountain, the other 
brown. She was now sitting by the fireplace, opposite 
the grandmother who was asleep, hands upon her lap, 
and body bent in two, for the tea-cloth had slipped under 
her stomach. Louise was skinning a rabbit hooked up by 
two rings fixed into the hood of the fireplace. I heard the 
silky swishing of the skin as she tore it a bit at a time, the 
cracking of the bones, when she pulled the hind legs apart 
to break them. The boy held an upturned saucepan lid 
under the small animal, so as to gather the blood, and he 
smeared his mouth all red. It was one of his savage days. 

*Ah! ah!' exclaimed the carter, 'that's a good story f 
He banged on the table with his glass. 'My idea is./.' 
The glass broke, and the stem of it rolled on the wooden 
table while he dared not stop it with his hand. 'My idea 
is, old man, that women, don't you see...* 

'Scamp, scoundrel!' interrupted Louise, 'shut up!' 

They both kept quiet for a moment, shifting their clogs 
on the tiled floor. 'My idea is, don't you see,' began the 
carter again, ' that one should slit the throats of women 
and beasts. Don't you see. . .' 

But he did not complete the sentence, for the carrier 
was far from finding it funny. Leaning back on his chair 
he was contemplating the beams of the ceiling. 'Well, 



then/ he said, * if a fellow doesn't know whom he is work- 
ing for, wouldn't it be best to warm himself here the whole 
day?' 

Louise's knife shone, and the boy sucked his fingers 
as he squinted, then he placed a hairy paw covered with 
blood, under his nose, curling up his upper lip. 'It's snug 
in here!' The two men stretched their hands toward the 
flames, and the carrier lowered his gaze to look at the car- 
ter, * A gin, missus f Louise was on her knees, trimming 
the rabbit's head, scooping the eyes out with the tip of her 
knife, * All right, you scamps!* She raised herself up with 
some trouble and wiped her bloody fingers on her white 
apron. 

The two men drew closer together. The carrier sat on 
the carter's bench on one corner of the cape. They looked 
at each other for a while, without saying a word, but smil- 
ing. 'It's snug in here, my friend!' repeated the carrier, 
and suddenly the boy licked his moustache, ran to the door, 
jumped on one foot and went out. He came back to display 
a white flake which was already melting in the hollow of 
his hand. ' The first snow!* 

He blew on it, and the flake melted away upon the 
stove. Louise served the drinks. The liquor once more ran 
out of the bent pewter tube, on which could be read the 
initials of a brewer. And above the till on a certificate 
these same two initials were interlaced. In the E one 
admired a middle-aged man, with a long beard and whis- 
kers, wearing a doth cap; not a naval cap, but one of those 
which are lined with rabbit fur and have two furry flaps 
to be lowered over the ears when it is very cold on the roads. 
And in the C, which was very round, smiled a woman's 
face, equally round, with chubby cheeks like an apple, 
much younger than her husband and wearing hop blossoms 
in her hair. When Louise was in a good temper she used to 
say that the brewer * had family feelings,' but on that day, 
not even the first snow was enough to cheer her up. The 
carter pinched her and gave her a kick. 'That'll do, get 
along with you, you bitch!' Outside the teacher stamped 



about to keep warm and the little girl ran in front of the 
coach, slapping her hands. * I'd rather be a peasant than an 
archbishop in moments like this!' exclaimed the carter. 
His face was very much like those of festive guests seen 
sometimes in pictures of the Flemish School, haloed with a 
heavy joy which conceals its origin by dint of bodily bliss 
and eyes wide open with delight, and when I was older and 
visited museums in Antwerp, it was to these merry satis- 
fied fellows I should have liked to entrust a young woman's 
secrets. 

In certain countries, Malorie, the cold is an unknown 
thing. One must have lived through that agony, that slow 
numbing of the limbs, that vain striving to defend one's 
chest, in order to understand this simple talk, in an inn, 
wretched, no doubt, but warm amidst a plain where the 
north wind can freeze one to the bones. At that time, in 
order to earn a few pence for the carpenter had found it 
more convenient to alter the situation of his timber pile 
I gathered frozen beetroots in the fields, I travelled with 
Pamploix in his cart to help measure the milk, or on foot, 
across the Chantecroix forest, to collect firewood. So, I 
could understand what a joy a simple coke fire that 
smell of good French coal, or even, Malorie, of the peat 
from our bogs which we burnt in tins pierced with holes 
when we became too poor to buy coal and the gamekeeper 
whipped me for stealing wood I could understand what 
a great joy it meant for these men of the plains; I knew what 
they required of those light-eyed northern women, when- 
ever they stopped for a moment in their task, and with what 
mixture of bestiality and yet spiritual hunger they could 
talk to them. 

But that day, listening to them, I did not yet know what 
the usual end is to these dramas which are woven in mom- 
ents of leisure. 
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JLouisE spread over the table a white oilcloth, rather 
threadbare, and dismembered the rabbit. She rubbed the 
reddened limbs against her apron and threw them into a 
soup-tureen which the boy, seated on the table, held 
between his knees. The carrier swallowed his gin at one 
gulp and squatted behind the grandmother, his elbows on 
his knees, his chin in the palm of his hand. Through the 
open door of the cellar I could see, by looking back, the 
snow still falling slowly, and in the carriage someone had 
lit one of the lanterns which threw a light on the bonnet 
of Parma violets. 

The little girl looked as if she were skipping, though 
she had no skipping-rope. The teacher, all dressed in 
black, was blowing in his hands as he paced briskly in 
front of the carriage. Now and again he peered into the 
barroom, but no doubt the carter 's cape frightened him, 
for he never dared push the door open. He placed his hand 
on the handle and gave thought to what he would say. 
How could he, with all his culture and refinement, he who 
stood among us for the embodiment of the Republican 
spirit, speak to these clodhoppers? Therefore he walked 
away again, his hands behind his back, under the wide 
lapels of his frock coat, and I am ready to believe he was 
fuming about, at any rate turning over in his mind with 
some bitterness (but not rebellion, for if his ancestors raised 
barricades for his benefit, riots did not befit him) the sorry 
fate reserved for mind in this world. The ' mind* resided 
under his grey top hat, already covered with a layer of 
snow, precursor to the cold in the head which would, 
for a whole week, deliver the village children over to his 
decrepit mother, an old cripple rooted to the teaching- 
desk where the cure's maid carried her of a morning to- 
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gether with her lunching provisions, before she took up 
a hot drink to the 'young gentleman* and further provided 
the lady teacher with a rug 

One peasant, standing in front of the horses, patted 
them on the nose. Then he climbed on the driver's seat, 
and pulled the carrier's rug from under the coffer to spread 
it over the horses' backs. The commercial traveller was 
playing cards, by the side of an old peasant woman; he 
tried his hand at fortune-telling, predicting that the fat 
woman would soon marry, that she would have six chil- 
dren, the last of whom would be a new Bonaparte who 
would carry the French frontier beyond the Elbe, and that 
the shares in Russian railways would be worth twenty 
times their value 'before ten years are over, madame; I 
speak with some knowledge of the matter, believe me, since 
my grandfather was once received at the court of the Tsar 
and he strongly advised us, on his deathbed, to buy those 
shares 4 'Buy Russian railways/' he kept on saying, * 'they 
are as good as bars of gold/ 1 

'Oh, really!' said the woman, blushing with pleasure. 

Then the traveller laid his cards down, explaining that 
he was commissioned by a bank to sell those shares, and 
pulled a notebook from his pocket. 

'Yes, yes,' retorted the woman, 'I must discuss it with 
my husband!' The traveller smiled in an obliging way. 
'Hector! Hector!* called out the old woman, but Hector 
was patting the horses' bellies. The traveller alighted 
from the coach, prudently advanced one step behind 
Hector's back, but when the horses pawed the ground, he 
withdrew two, forsaking his notebook, like an army beat- 
ing a retreat. 

A little before nightfall the teacher, summoning up all 
his courage, opened the inn door. He took off his hat, and 
holding it in the bend of his arm advanced cautiously be- 
hind Louise. 

'Madame/ he said, greeting her. 

'Monsieur/ replied Louise, with a clumsy curtsey, her 
hands resting flat over her apron; then she turned her back 
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on him saying, 'I guess your mother must've found you 
inside a cabbage, my boy; you are too polite to come out 
of her!* 

The teacher went up to the two men. 'We are all wait- 
ing for you, carrier/ he explained. 

The carrier turned round and sized him up from head to 
foot; then he burst into heavy laughter, ' Get along with 
you, puppy! Go and look for the man who sells peanuts!' 

'I tell you again, monsieur, that we are all waiting. 
Night is coming../ 

The carrier winked an eye and shouted in a terrible 
voice: 'And I tell you I don't care a hang! I don't care a 
hang! Do you understand that?' 

The teacher withdrew one step, and walked on, very 
stiffly, as far as the door. He put on his hat again, and 
turned round to say, * I shall report the matter in the right 
quarter,' then he plunged into the snow. 

From the far distance was heard the whistle of a train, 
like a long scream tearing a skyline heavy with white 
clouds. The two men drew nearer together again; they were 
watching the same shadows through the smoke. 

The carrier pushed back his cape at the back of his neck, 
and placed his hand on the carter's shoulder, shaking him 
roughly: 'Tell me, carter, you are near forty, now, you 
know something of life. . / 

'Yes../ replied the incautious carter. 

* Well, then, tell me, is there a soul you can speak to?' 

The carter no doubt did not make this out any more 
than did I, who listened to the noise of the wind among 
the bottles and to the low voice of Louise explaining, 
'Nice fat rabbit, dearie, we'll make two meals of him/ 
He must have felt the cold, for he raised his hood half- 
way up. 

'I worked a long time in the town before I married,' ' 
went on the carrier, his eyes on the ashes, 'in a modern 
workshop, my friend. WTiere they made needles, thou- 
sands of needles every day! You should have seen the 
rivers of steel flowing from the machines, and the boss at 
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the factory, a fat good-natured man with ideas in his head, 
would say: "In six months, well be making a million 
needles a day. Isn't it time you boys began making the 
needlewomen?'* 

* We worked in a tall sort of shed with a glass roof. In 
summer, the sun drove you crazy; in winter, the rain made 
such a racket against the panes that it almost bruised the 
skin of your head. Now and again a fellow would collapse 
on the floor, howling with pain. The fat man would then 
poke his head in at the workshop door and exclaim plain- 
tively: "Well, my child, my lamb, you haven't much 
head!" He would lean over the workman, who would be 
foaming with rage, and beckon to us. The foreman, helped 
by another fellow, would shift the man into the chiefs 
office, for the boss's wife to slap his face to "bring him 
around" before she gave him a sip of hot coffee. Most of 
the other men didn't even so much as leave their machines, 
they just shrugged their shoulders. When someone else 
dropped, the boss said the same words over again, and the 
fellow was carried to that wife of his who always kept the 
coffee hot. 

* At six o'clock, when we left off, I ran to bury my face 
in my pillow to escape that nightmare. I can still see my- 
self running on the slippery pavement of that gloomy town, 
in the back alleys, knocking down dirty children who 
picked themselves up without a word! Oh! those swarms 
of children in northern towns, all in rags, with thin miser- 
able dumb faces in the never-ending days of rain! My 
friend, I have spent whole evenings alone, without a bite 
of food, hearing that rain fall and groaning; for I was so 
weary, so much of a coward, I would keep saying to myself, 
"Soon I shall go back to the village and marry the girl I 
love." But my father was so miserly he couldn't bear the 
thought of feeding us, even for a week, or buying us a mat- 
tress, a couple of sheets, a few saucepans, a wardrobe for 
my little Marie; I had to earn all that money, you see, be- 
fore I could go back, and the rain kept on saying on the 
panes, "Soon, soon," with a never-ceasing mockery. How I 
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longed for that girl who would take me away from hell! I 
would be dreaming of her close by my bed, in her simple 
dress, so loving, so brave, my friend, that a wolf would 
have shed tears. And I was not a wolf in those days! My 
hands would stretch out toward this spirit, but it was only 
the dress of the landlady I touched, a woman as thin as a 
rake who came to claim her week's money. . . and there was 
a whole Sunday to spend alone in dreary saloons or with 
the street girls ! 

'Sometimes I crawled back to bed after breakfast and 
cried for shame. Maybe you don't know what weariness 
means, how it takes the life away from you, so you can't 
get up. It leaves you sticking on a chair for hours, in an 
uncomfortable position, until you drop dead beat on the 
floor like a rag. Toward the middle of the afternoon, I 
would hear, from the landlady's room, ''Start me going, 
please!" "Now, then, off you go!" called out the shrill 
voice of the landlady, and someone fell against my door 
like a sawdust doll. It was a crippled workman, part para- 
lyzed in the legs, who could not move unless he ran, and 
had to be set going on his way. Nor could he stop of his 
own accord. He kept banging against the doors, and the 
machines at the workshop, causing laughter the whole day 
long. But he never got angry, and would crack jokes about 
his legs. Often, in the afternoon, seated on a table where 
his job was to fit needles into little cases made of black 
paper, he would slap his thighs, saying: * 4 Well, boys, I'm 
built for running!" We nicknamed him, " Speedy." When 
he wanted to move on, he called out, " Adolphe, start me 
off!" and Adolphe just gave him a thump in the back. 
Often the fellows filled his pockets with needles, on the 
sly, and he'd prick his rump, screaming just to make us 
laugh. Then he would pull them out one by one from his 
flesh, to place in the little cases. He kept saying: "All the 
same, boys, if the dressmaker only knew where they came 
from!" 

' I made Speedy sit down on my bed, and I dried my tears 
quickly. But he searched me with his piercing eyes and 
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said: "What's the matter? More trouble, boy? " He folded 
his crippled legs under his body, and placed his hand on 
my forehead: " Fever, youngster? " He wept with me, then 
laughed, then pulled from under his drill jacket I be- 
lieve he had only the one a chessboard, or rather a piece 
of squared paper stuck on a thin board. I can still see his 
sparkling eyes in that hairy face of his (he never shaved), 
as he opened his mouth like a chick poking out of the egg, 
and said, "Let's have some fan, shall we?" He arranged 
the pieces on the board. The rain fell without ceasing. The 
wall paper in my room was in shreds that flapped in the 
wind. On the plaster, the damp drew patterns like the 
maps in geography books. The morning's soapy water in 
my washing-bowl had not yet been emptied and on the 
varnished dressing-table long white and greenish streaks 
smelt rotten. Slowly, the plaster off the ceiling covered 
us with a sort of frothy stuff like a fall of snow. "My 
king!" called out the cripple, "you are beaten, and that's 
the truth!" Night was falling. Framed in the window, I 
imagined I could see little Marie, seated at her father's fire- 
side and filling a mauve sheet of writing-paper with her 
clumsy writing. A cricket chirped in the fireplace. I stood 
up. "Good-bye, Speedy; fresh air will do me good." 

4 Alone under the rain I started off toward a suburb boast- 
ing a few trees. But such joy quickly vanished, and there 
was I soon again going from bar to bar. My friend, bars in 
the city are not at all like the ones around here. At those 
city bars, customers cram in tight as sardines. The thick 
smoke makes everyone giddy. You don't know, carter, the 
long talks over a greasy table; voices warming up little by 
little, eyes becoming heavy with longing, and hands that 
clutch at the glasses. One evening, as I took a stroll along 
the river, a man got out of a cab, pulling a woman by her 
feet, her skirts all lifted up, and he went on dragging her 
on the pavement as he spat on her body. 

'And when spring came, the days were all given to 
beastly talk about the girls at the factory. In the evening, 
the men left work earlier, to arrive before closing time at 
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the hosiery factory where mostly women were employed. 
Children played in the gutters, in the warm dust of the 
footpaths. Such savage fights they had among themselves. 
I would sit near the cripple, by the big gateway where the 
vans went in. More often than not, the cripple ran as far 
as a puddle in the little yard and flattened himself out over 
it, scooping the dirty water into his hand to throw it at 
my face : * * It feels cool , doesn f t it? Start me off. * ' We spent 
the evening together. The wind, full of promises, blew 
inside our open shirts. He would pour out his troubles; 
but he liked the work, and the fellows* jokes amused him. 
I told him mine. When the mothers called their urchins in 
for a meal, we stayed on a long while, side by side, keeping 
silent. 

'One day I went off to marry. Summer had come, with 
heat that baked one alive. At the workshop, we worked 
half naked, and, when evening came, our shirts dried upon 
our backs, with streaks of salt. Speedy pulled the chess- 
board out of his trousers and the handful of buttons he used 
as pieces. * * Take these, youngster, you'll both play draughts 
thinking of me." I kissed him, but there was not a square 
inch on his hairy face where one could put one's lips. 
* 'Good-bye, * f I said to him, and my thoughts went to little 
Marie who'd be waiting for me at the crossroads. Since I 
had suffered so much, I didn't have the courage to regret 
anything. I walked on a few steps. "Hey, start me off, 
youngster ! * ' called out Speedy. I came back to him and gave 
him a push. He ran as far as the shed where he slept, close 
to the workshop. I never had another friend. That's the 
truth, carter/ 

The carrier stopped. He stretched his legs toward the 
stove and lowered his head. He sighed and said, * And I 
married little Marie!' The carter, who no doubt was too 
hot, unfastened his cape at the neck and untied his scarf. 
The carrier repeated, 'Yes, I married little Marie, you 
understand?' 

4 Yes, friend/ replied the carter, 'I understand.' 

But the carrier could not make up his mind to go on with 



the story. He once more repeated, 'Yes, I married little 
Marie'; then he brushed his hand over his forehead and 
proceeded, ' She was dead, little Marie, long before I took 
her to her grave, and the best of the story is that chess- 
board, which I have in my coffer. That's all.' Louise placed 
the soup-tureen containing the rabbit on the fire; she had 
to step over the carrier's feet to open the oven door. * Well, 
then, carter, to put it at its best, a woman is a friend until 
the first child . . . after that 

* What after?' enquired the carter in low tones. 

* Well, I've got eyes in my head, you know. After that 
she's cold meat. I'd speak to her, she wouldn't take it in. 
She had no thought but for her housework, her laundry, 
her kitchen; yes, little Marie became cold meat!* 



1 EMERGED from the cellar with a heavy heart. The 
carrier, ready on the doorstep, appeared irresolute. He 
opened his mouth like a fish, but said nothing. He was 
clutching at his thighs with his firm hands. He sniffed 
the air, and looked at me from the corner of his eye. ' Don't 
you see, little one, it's grief that makes one wicked. People 
suffer too much to keep their balance. A fellow goes on 
suffering in silence for months, maybe for years, and one 
fine morning, as he bangs on his chest, it sounds hollow; 
the heart's gone out of him/ 

A slight fog was rising from the snow. At the same time 
the clouds were crawling close to the earth. Big black 
flakes fell thickly in front of the horses. The coach, 
its roof and luggage-deck covered with patches of snow 
like delicate fields of grass shivering under the wind, looked 
like a wreck in a picture book, covered with moss and 
foam. The horses were falling asleep in their skins, their 



legs foundering under the cold. One could not imagine that 
carriage would ever start again; and perhaps the carrier 
himself thought it might be best to wait until the snow 
buried up all these ghosts. The country-side displayed long 
strips of snow, but it had not yet taken on the appearance 
of icy nakedness it assumes in the heart of the winter, when 
it looks like too chaste a girl. If we must, to be poetical, 
compare this landscape of gentle rises and falls to the 
sweeping curves of thigh and belly of a reclining woman, 
we have at least to picture a very tall woman so that all this 
plain might be but one corner of her flesh, and her fair hair 
dip into the North Sea as far as the shores of Sweden. Then, 
instead of stating that the country-side has put on an em- 
broidered vesture, it must be noted, with some surprise, 
that snow is really more an occasion for Nature to drop her 
garments. Which notion brings back to one's mind those 
old-fashioned maps, such as I came later to discover in 
Emilienne's possession, where women are reclining under 
continents, their bodies chastely veiled with earth, and 
their faces alone dipping in transparent oceans. From such 
a fancy, is it not easy to imagine, on some Sunday afternoon 
for instance, that, when the winter comes, these under- 
ground women leave their hiding places and display upon 
the earth their milky flesh?... 

Here and there black shadows of trees, brown hollows of 
sheltered ploughed lands, slopes of banks, bore witness to 
the presence of dead leaves and to the presence of an autumn 
which, in the ditches and in the undergrowth of Chante- 
croix, had almost rotted away. I always liked that solemn 
moment when the countryside covers itself with snow. 
'The first snow!* I always marvelled that so deep a trans- 
formation should come about silently, without the rattling 
of chains which, in my books, always seemed a part of the 
flight of the magic carpet or the trial of Louis XVI... or 
the downfall of three-cornered hats and feathered caps, to 
give place to the handkerchief twisted round Caliban's 
head. 

In rich houses of the village, the servants assemble in 
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the living-room, in winter-time, and the mastei reads to 
them that scene in the Bible where Jesus talks with the 
learned men. This is the season when much time is spent 
in scraping the waggon wheels, repainting the farm imple- 
ments needed for the spring, the ploughs, the clod-crushers, 
the iron harrows which look like clumsy centipedes gone 
to sleep in some alcove of a farmer's house (for your uncle 
Patrick, Malorie, had not yet squandered Emilienne's 
dowry in producing 'Veloci tillers* which were to place, 
so it was claimed, Science at the service of the land, and 
which could not have failed to bring the couple to beggary 
had it not been for my sister's enterprise.) This is the sea- 
son for the felling of trees, and already, the previous winter, 
Lea had taught me to use the hatchet and the saw to trim 
the logs I gleaned. This is the season for woodcarving 
work; it is the time when young farm lasses, kept indoors 
by household duties, make copies of their sweethearts' 
letters. 

Everyone in winter feels more homely, truer to himself. 
The heart takes the lead over strength and cunning. Even 
the old women, those intolerable and stout managers who 
have supervised the harvest from their kitchens and laid 
artful schemes for its sale, now soften when alone with 
their cooking and linen-tending. Hands on hips, or crossed 
over their stomachs, they rejoice at the dish in the oven, 
at the fact they can think of their ' old man* otherwise than 
as a mate whose courage and faltering shrewdness need at 

every instant to be stirred up The floors are clean, the 

housewives call out to each newcomer to scrape the snow 
off his boots on the horseshoe; and in the evening, when 
the corn has been selling well, they find time to go to eve- 
ning service. However, it is also a time when the milk* 
trade does not slack. Each morning we had to get up just as 
early as we did in mid-summer, although it was pitch-dark. 
Therefore I could pity the carters on the road. 
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JDMILIENNE was growing up. That winter she was 
sixteen. Nobody really noticed it for she was very- 
thin except Tirelo, who reckoned our ages from her al- 
manac. However, when she undressed in the evening, one 
could see her body was not exactly like ours, and under 
her dress her small breasts were growing pointed. She was 
cold, distant, silent most of the time, but a hard worker. 
One day she tore up all the paper with which Lea had 
sealed up the windows so that the snow could not get in 
too easily, and replaced it by panes. Angele and I would 
set forth to the forest to gather firewood which the wood- 
cutters left behind. We came back at nightfall, burdened 
with huge bundles heavier than ourselves, but the biasing 
fire which Lea then lit up rewarded us for our trouble. 
Emilienne was out all day long, arguing with customers, 
or getting lost on far distant roads the names of which we 
two did not even know. Often, in the evening, she scrib- 
bled a map on a piece of paper, marking out the paths she 
would take, and the villages she would stop at to sell her 
milk; we looked at it with wonder mixed with admiration. 
She set out in Pamploix's cart, taking with her a cash- 
box (an ordinary tin from Sintonge's) to put her pennies 
in, a notecase for the paper money, a load of milk-cans and 
also some books which Pamploix lent her for the return 
journey. In winter, when she came back, it was already 
night. Sometimes she even slept out, behind a haystack, 
or in a barn if she paid a few pence. In summer, she was 
often later still, coming back on foot as she read a book on 
Marie- Antoinette, or a learned treatise on the Transfigura- 
tion. She reeked of horse-dung, damp straw, and milk. 
Just like Tirelo, she always wore many layers of petticoats 
which she never removed, sometimes not even to go to bed, 
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and to these peasant odours, blended with a smell of sweat 
and body, came soon to be added that one, more heady and 
nauseous, peculiar to women. Her skirt was always stained 
with mud, and her untidy bodice revealed almost her entire 
bosom. 

When spring came that year, I do not think she was yet 
aware of what it means to be sixteen. With us she was al- 
ways the same, hard-working, obstinate, cold, having only 

an eye for money Perhaps, when the horse ambled along 

and the first listlessness of autumn surprised her, she closed 
her serious books to seek the depths of the woods, running 
ahead of the horse, cutting across fields to await the animal 

at some crossroads Perhaps she knew how to kiss a 

peasant child with more tenderness than he looked for. . . , 
Perhaps one or two of our lads surprised her as she bathed 
with her horse. . * but I would not swear to it. Perhaps, at 
dawn, she liked to roll in grass damp with the dew; per- 
haps, in great privacy, she plucked the petals off the daisies. 
I do not know. I had never met a sweetheart of hers at that 
period; even the most impudent scamps who hide behind 
the hedges to surprise shepherdesses never boasted in front 
of me that they knew the colour of her skin, in one place 
or another, and I have some reason to believe that she never 
tasted a boy's lips. . . or else it must have been a very tiny 
boy of no account. The most striking recollection I have 
of my sister at that time is her coming home at night. The 
horse would stop now and again to eat a tuft of grass; she 
let him go where he wanted. Seated at the side of her 
measures, her cash-box held close to her bosom, she read 
without a stop, without thoughts for the swallows which 
flew around the cart, or the little birds, shy and bold at 
the same time, which jumped from can to can right onto 
her seat, and suddenly alighted, clumsily, upon her open 
book, pulling the young traveller out of her dreams. 

If I try to picture her face in those days, I see her seated 
at the table in the living-room, dressed in her travelling 
working clothes, her shoes and the bottom of her skirt 
covered with mud, her face set and concerned, her hair un- 
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secured as she bends over her tin cash-box. Her blue eyes' 
shine like steel; they rest on the objects around her, but 
one feels they are elsewhere. And if I endeavour to recall 
the sound of her voice, I hear it without a stop adding up 
figures with a sort of feverish obstinacy. Angele, at my 
side, has already dropped off to sleep. Emilienne's voice, 
sharp and unvaried, disperses our last thoughts to the four 
winds. . . she soon seems only to reckon the sandman's steps 
as he approaches my bed.... 

Later, with the rainy season, Emilienne dropped in to 
the taverns in the suburbs of the town. She brought there 
milk-traders seduced by her youth and daring, paid for 
drinks and took a glass with them. In that way she en- 
larged our milk-trade. Now that my eldest sister has be- 
come one of the most respectable inhabitants of the market 
town of Seine-et-Oise where she lives; now that she is at 
the head of Emilienne Jamot's Institute for Young Ladies, 
it is not without some irony that I imagine her sitting at 
these greasy counters in disreputable taverns her slender 
body encased in a long woollen sweater all mended up, 
such as are still worn by costermongers, joking with those 
rough men, often hooligans far gone in drink, and having 
for all protection only her haughty and almost unconscious 
innocence. Therefore, we soon had money, and she con- 
trived out of these men's longings some advantageous deal- 
ings. Pamploix congratulated himself on what, in all good 
faith, he attributed to his own wise management, while 
L6a, a little mortified and worried by Emilienne's feverish 
activity, so little in keeping with her age, tried to quiet 
her down to distract her from this frantic desire to earn 
money. But my sister would not take any rest. She came 
home later and later from her rounds. Sometimes, when 
drunk, she got mixed up in her accounts, tore the pages 
of her book, ran out-of-doors, and, sobered by the icy night 
air, patiently started her work over again. 

Even on Sunday, she still was on the roads. She read 
notices of sales by order of court, and she knew by heart 
the days for these sales in each district. She would set out 
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early, often before daybreak, carrying one of Lea's old 
umbrellas and a few bank-notes sewn into a little cloth 
bag which she slipped inside her bodice, against her skin, 
to make quite sure she felt it all the time, and she was not 
seen again the whole day, for she went to Mass somewhere 
on the way. In the evening, she reappeared, dead tired, 
bespattered with mud, often soaked to the skin, but trium- 
phant: her unwavering eyes shone with a sombre light; 
her obstinate chin more than ever overpowered her always 
thin lips; her ruffled hair, matted on her forehead, called to 
mind a goddess of war; her nostrils quivered with a vo- 
luptuousness beyond that of the flesh. She was bringing 
home, upon her back, a red velvet armchair for Pamploix. 
Her slender waist, almost childish, bent under the weight, a 
tear of brown varnish ran down her cheek. . . or else, if she 
came back from some distant sale, it was from the cart she 
pulled out a variety of queer objects: sun-dials, clocks orna- 
mented with objects of art, chairs covered with straw or 
tapestry, a screen upon which Chinese figures enjoyed the 
cool of the evening, stands to rest flower-pots on, and even 
pictures representing winter landscapes, a park with deep 
avenues, or the portrait of President Sadi-Carnot. She put 
away each object with great devotion, examining it care- 
fully to make sure of its solidity and use, drawing back a 
step to admire it better; she discussed a long while with 
Lea to decide whether a picture should go here or there, 
and she placed the Chinese screen around her bed, thereby 
dividing our room in two. Behind that screen, she would 
undress, henceforth, without embarrassment. 

One special evening will always stand out in my recollec- 
tion, a grey and mucky All Saints' Day at dusk, when I was 
playing lotto with Angle as we waited for our dinner. 
That same afternoon, about three, we had come back from 
the cemetery where we had paid a visit to our grand- 
parents' grave, and brought back in our clothes a smell of 
chrysanthemums. Lea had burnt the flowers of the previous 
visit and reduced them to a small heap of ashes. It was 
cold. The wind blew leaves against our windows, and now 
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and again, through one of the panes the boys had broken, 
one fell into the room with a crackling noise. Pamploix 
had gone to *see the Wolf as was his custom. 

About seven o'clock Emilienne burst the door open. A 
whirl of dead leaves came in with her. My sister was carry- 
ing a big sack which she held tight in front of her. She 
placed it in the middle of the room, then set her clothes 
slightly to rights. Her hair was covered with mud and 
leaves, she appeared thinner than ever, and in her eyes, now 
and again, came a glint almost like madness. Later I was 
to know that same glaring fixity of the eyes in one of my 
friends who went insane. 

Emilienne sat on a bench and hoisted her burden upon 
the table. She slowly made the sacking slide down; then 
steel armour appeared with a golden sun upon its breast- 
plate and a lining of some white material covered with 
blue fleurs-de-lis. From inside the armour, she pulled out a 
helmet with a vizor and a red horsehair tail, such as was 
still worn in those days by trumpeters in the cuirassiers. 
My sister solemnly placed the helmet on top of the armour, 
and motionless, looked at them a long time. Then she 
drew them near the edge of the table, so that the white 
material unfolded itself, almost touching the floor, and the 
wind caused it to swell. Emilienne fell back a few steps, 
then, all smiles, walked toward her trophy, bowing low at 
every step. In the dim light of the room, the armour could 
certainly give the impression of a knight, with its lowered 
vizor and quivering petticoat. 'Knight Brunehaut, I greet 
you, 1 said Emilienne, bowing lower still. 

As for us little girls, so young still, we shyly came near 
the table to make our bow to 4 Knight Brunehaut/ Angele 
made bold to touch the fleurs-de-lis, while I clumsily 
raised the vizor... so clumsily that the helmet dropped. 
At once Emilienne threw herself on it, picked it up (it had a 
dent on the top of the head, near the red tail), and placed it 
back upon the armour with such a fit of nervous laughter 
that Lea grew alarmed. Mamma, fearing lest my sister had 
suddenly lost her mind, wanted to take her in her arms, but 



Emilienne, all muddy and her eyes flashing, pushed her 
back, knocked the helmet down again, then the armour, 
and kicked them about all over the room. She was laugh- 
ing, more and more, her hands upon her hips. She even 
tore her bodice and her skirt in her fit of rage, and her thin 
body appeared, yet Lea did not dare to move. She asked me 
in low tones to go and fetch Pamploix; she was trembling. 

Emilienne kicked the armour further, causing it to bang 
against the furniture and to break several of the objects 
she had gone to such trouble to acquire. At last, she opened 
the back door and threw the armour out. Then she sat 
near us on the bench, in front of the fire, her face in her 
hands. We drew back, for she frightened us and smelt 
nasty; a heavy smell of blood. She remained thus a long 
while, motionless, looking at the flames, and suddenly 
she climbed upstairs to the attic. 

I went into the yard and picked up the armour, thinking 
we might one day get a few pence for it. Pamploix came 
back an hour later, sat heavily on a chair, declaring that 
he was not drunk, since it would take another man than 
the Captain to get him drunk. Then he lay on the bench 
and dropped into a drunken sleep. The meal was sad. Mis- 
fortune was reaching us again. With Emilienne ill, it 
meant poverty again, notwithstanding Lea's courage. 
When we went up to bed in the attic, my sister was walking 
about the room stark naked. Her thighs were very thin, 
and all her body was covered with black spots, bruises, or 
perhaps simply dirt. As soon as she noticed us, she hid 
behind her screen and fell asleep. A little later I crawled 
softly to her bed to throw a cover over her. But, as morn- 
ing came, she started on her rounds again, and L6a fretted 
the whole day. 

Next day, at night, it was with great joy I heard the 
monotonous adding-up of figures. So she was not mad; 
and once she was in bed and I had made sure of her regular 
breathing, I went downstairs to the living-room to find 
Lea going over her daughter's accounts. I waited, heavy 
at heart. 'Are they all right?' 'Perfectly/ said La, and 
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we kissed each other as do people who have escaped a great 
danger. 

Emilienne was not mad, only she never spoke now; she 
came home later than ever, and certain noises seemed to 
take her breath away. At such moments, she grew pale and 
looked at us as if in great distress and needing our help 
against the shadows that haunted her mind. Then all at 
once she placed one hand on her forehead and said: 'Keep 
quiet! Listen! That's him! Of course... that's him! 1 

Tongues were busy about her. Often Pamploix came 
home saying that this daughter of his brought shame upon 
him, and that he would set matters to rights. He locked 
her up more than once in L6a*s room; Emilienne cried, 
seated at the window, but hardly protested. At last, how- 
ever, she threatened to set the house on fire. Pamploix took 
fright, and let her go her rounds just as formerly. Emili- 
enne became a mere shadow. When she returned home at 
night, L6a dared not look at her: Her eyes, widened by 
fever, seemed to pursue a ghost. She was scarcely more 
than a damp bundle of mud, all quivering and bending. 
She became daily more childlike, even asking Angele once 
for a doll that she might rock. Some of Pamploix's enemies 
pretended they had come across her in distant, impossible 
lanes. She used to go, they would say, in a denser forest 
than Chantecroix and along impassable paths; and nudging 
one another as Pamploix went by, they laughed, saying: 
'Not such a bad-looking girl, after all/ 

Soon, however, Emilienne, always silent, came home 
earlier, about four in the afternoon, and her cans practi- 
cally half-full. When Lea asked about this, she replied 
that the customers no longer drank milk. She added that 
we were not to worry; that the taste for it would soon 
come back to them, and that, anyhow, she would soon die: 
we should, therefore, have one mouth less to feed. Mamma 
tried to console her, to get at the root of that wild despair, 
but my sister always pushed her back roughly. ' Leave me 
alone/ she said 'at least for the few days I have still to 
live/ and La withdrew, her eyes full of tears. Meanwhile, 



Emilienne, by the light of the burning logs, endeavoured to 
stick together bits of old maps; but she never succeeded, 
and threw into the flames the yellow and tarnished papers. 

4 I'll find it from memory/ she exclaimed one evening, 
and started off the next morning, to be gone three whole 
days. On the evening of the third day, as she had not come 
back, Pamploix hurried to warn the police. The gendarmes, 
with the help of some farmhands, organized a battue. 
Hunters were easily found, tempted by such feminine game 
and in fancy I followed my sister, setting her cart going 
in forsaken and impassable lanes, running across fields to 
escape the farmhands, abandoning the carriage and horse 
to the dangers of the road. Then I seemed to picture her 
running all out of breath among the thickets, hiding be- 
hind hedges and in ditches, panting, while all around her 
the circle of her ravishers drew closer. At last, there she 
was, tracked down, lying in the underbrush and fighting 
furiously the savage embrace of a farmhand, delighted at 
the windfall. . . . 

She was brought home in the evening, or rather the 
men dragged as far as the Grange a poor thing, lost, de- 
feated, soiled with earth and greenish-brownish damp 
vegetation. I still recall Pamploix, standing very upright 
in his long black cape, as he received her on the doorstep 
from the hands of these labourers, while L6a cried with 
shame. But even more do I recall that look she had of a 
captured beast, and I hear the distant voice with which she 
replied to our father, 'Where were you?' 'Out there../ 
' Where, out there?' * Out there. . .' and she pointed toward 
the north. Never was Pamploix able to get more out of 
her; and, once in bed close to us, I heard her say amidst her 
sobs: 'I've lost the way! I've lost the way! 1 I swore to 
myself I should find out more, and, searching her clothes 
during the night, I discovered the map she had sketched 
with so much trouble. 

It indicated a house isolated in the Chantecroix woods, 
in a part I did not know. Leaving the road, one had to fol- 
low a long lane where clusters of trees and small farms were 



marked by numbers. Reaching the seventh group of trees 
one had to turn to the right, follow a narrower lane which 
disappeared in the woods, cross several clearings set down 
on the map with names, most likely fanciful, which Emi- 
lienne had given them during her journeys. One read: 
'Fair Lawns'; then 'Treasure Island 1 ; then 'The Two- 
Cornered Hat' ; at last one noticed a clumsy rendering of a 
gate named 'The Silver Gate/ It was, no doubt, one of 
those white gates, of which Chantecroix Park has many. 
At that place several indications drew one's attention: 
'Get down here, tie the horse to the first post on the right. 
In that way the cart can't be seen from the main road, yet 
remains visible from the wood. Light a lantern and follow 
the path as far as the thirty-seventh tree/ From that 
thirty-seventh tree, further indications were lacking. 

The map showed a wood called 'The Virgin's Forest/ 
in the midst of which a house was marked by a cross and 
the word 'Here/ To reach this house, several paths were 
marked by dots. Along one of these, which reached its 
goal, were the words, 'November i, 1884,' which naturally 
led one to suppose that the armour had come from this 
house. How had Emilienne found it? Who gave it or sold 
it to her? Perhaps someone had only lent it to her? But 
who? In any event, it could not be conceived that we had 
here simply an indication of a sale by order of court, for the 
name would have been given on posters, and my sister 
could have traced it back again easily, for instance, on an 
ordinary map bought in town, while it seemed certain that 
since the first of November she had not been able to reach 
again the mysterious estate, for each dotted line bore a 
date: November 14, December 7, December 13, and every 
one of them got lost, either in a bog indicated in blue, or 
in a valley full of water, or simply ran to the far distant 
border of the estate. How had she, on the first occasion, 
reached that forsaken house? I never knew. 

That night, daylight was beginning to appear when I 
blew out my candle. I had made, in haste, a copy of the 
map and I slipped back the original into my sister's small 



cloth bag, fearing that she might wake. On the following 
days, I set out on several expeditions. First of all, I found 
the seventh cluster of trees, then, borrowing Adrienne's 
little cart and starting very early with the dogs, I reached 
the white gate; I walked up to the thirty-seventh tree, but 
there I saw facing me only a thick forest almost impassable, 
and all the stories of wolves and tramps so came back to 
my mind that I took fright and started back the way 1 had 
come. * 

A little later, I enquired from Emilienne about her 
journeys, pretending I knew that house. 

'Emilienne/ I said, 'I went for a walk beyond the 
Chantecroix gates the other day. Guess what I discovered?' 

*I don't know,' replied my sister, unperturbed. 

'Well, I visited a queer house which contains ever so 
much more armour like the piece you brought home on All 
Saints* Day/ 

Emilienne's face grew white: 'You have discovered the 
house of../ She bit her lips, threw a log on the fire, and 
declared calmly, 'It's not true/ 

'No, it's not true/ I replied. 

'Well then, how do you know?' 

*I guessed everything/ 

Again she looked at me sharply, but did not grow pale; 
on the contrary, her cheeks burnt by the flame and she 
stroked my hair. 'Poor darling!' she said, 'you cannot 
guess; you are not yet old enough/ 

Seeing her thus moved, I tried to profit by this unusual 
display of affection. 'Perhaps, indeed, I can't guess/ I 
said quite humbly, 'but maybe I could share your grief, 
Emilienne, dear../ 

She hesitated an instant, repeated like an echo, 'Share 
my grief/ and laughed silently. Perhaps she detected 
my curiosity under my sisterly kindness, for she said sud- 
denly, 'No, we've had enough of this'; and once more her 
face assumed the cold and harsh expression which so much 
alarmed Lea and held sympathy at arm's length. 
Yet I was to discover later that she had already inspired 
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one attachment so precious that several years after that 
conversation, and in spite of misfortunes, I came bitterly 
to regret it I went back several times to the silver gate 
during that rainy winter: one day I even ventured inside the 
* Virgin's Forest/ but I lost my way and owed my safety 
only to a very old man whom I met on the skirts of the 
forest, dressed in an evening suit with a white tie, and shod 
with sabots. I asked him the way. He stood still for a 
while, the wind lifting the tails of his coat and ruffling up 
his white hair. 

' Atichoo !' he sneezed; 'what are you doing here, my 
child? Don't you know these woods belong to Monsieur 
de Chantecroix?' 

* Yes, sir/ I replied making a sort of curtsey, followed by 
a deep bow, 'all I don't know is my way, though also I 
should like to ask you the time.' 

' Atichoo P said he. Then he absentmindedly stretched 
out a hand, palm upwards, to feel for rain. He took a few 
steps in a ploughed field and added, ' That means you are 
lost?' 

'That is so, sir/ I replied as politely as I could, for since 
my clothes were torn and soiled, he might easily have had a 
very bad opinion of me. 

'Well/ went on the man in evening suit, 'it is four 
o'clock; I think you might follow me, and I shall no doubt 
set you right/ 

'Oh! thank you/ I exclaimed, drawing close to him. 

' Atichoo! Not so quick, young lady. First of all, where 
do you want to go?' 

4 To the Grange.' 

'Let's start/ was his answer. 

As I ran behind him, for he had legs longer than were in 
keeping with mine, he repeated 'Atichoo! Atichoo!' as 
he raised his coat-collar. I made bold then to ask him if 
he did not know a house close by where armour was sold. 
Luckily for me, he did not understand my question which 
the wind carried away, or perhaps he pretended not to 
hear, and I dared not repeat it. 



'Walk on straight ahead/ he said to me; 'you will come 
to the road. Atichoo!' 

I looked up to thank him, but he was already making 
his way back, running through the puddles with his sabots. 
After that adventure, I dared no longer explore the mys- 
terious estate. Emilienne went on her rounds as usual. 
She came home much earlier and seemed, little by little, to 
have forgotten her love and her shame. 



SOME time after this, on a day of high wind and 
rain, we were gaily chatting by the fire when several boys 
tumbled down in front of our door. Others were chasing 
them and shouting. A tall lad, who appeared to be the 
leader and had twisted his muffler about his waist like a 
scarf, gave the orders. Angele recognized him at once, and 
as he was one of her friends, she followed the game for a 
while out of the window, then she slipped outside. I 
preferred to remain near Emilienne. A gust of wind blew 
the flames toward our feet. Lea rose from her chair, saying 
she was going to Sintonge's to buy coffee and Italian paste. 

I drew near my sister, hoping she would now talk, since 
we were at last alone. But I dared not question her. Her 
gaze was riveted on the flames; her head heavy with dreams. 
(Already for a while her health had appeared better. She 
seemed less agitated and more happy to live; a shy and still 
uncertain pleasure could be conjectured from the way she 
walked, or her custom, in the evening, in front of a looking- 
glass smuggled into the attic on the sly, of admiring and 
caressing her body. Every day her strength came back 
more and more. Her bodice and her skirt filled out. Lea 
felt happy.) 

The boys presently went away, taking Angele with them. 
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The light became dismal and grey as on all such rainy 
afternoons, when in winter snow fails to come. A little 
later, someone knocked at the door. 'Come in,' called out 
Emilienne, without moving from her chair. 

All our clocks struck three together. No one came in. 
I looked back to see an arm poking in through the door 
held ajar and offering a visiting-card. At once I got up, 
took the card and went close to the window to read it: 
'Monsieur Barbe Panoplie, dealer in arms, armour and 
armature of all descriptions, begs Mademoiselle Emilienne 
Pamploix to accept his most sincere compliments and 
requests she will be kind enough to grant him the favour 
of a confidential talk on a matter of interest, soon to be 
made clear to her.' 

I took breath again, and proceeded, with a ceremony in 
keeping with this missive: 'Must I ask Monsieur Panoplie 
to come in?' 

'Yes, you must, darling/ replied Emilienne, amused at 
these ceremonies. 

So I opened the door (and at that moment I noticed that 
the cuff surrounding the hand was dirty and greasy) then 
declared: 'Monsieur Barbe Panoplie may enter. Mademoi- 
selle Emilienne Pamploix invites him to take a seat* (and 
I offered him the red-plush armchair), ' and what is more 
she pronounces herself disposed to listen to the matter of 
interest he spoke of/ 

Monsieur Panoplie stepped in, bowed low in front of 
Emilienne, gave me a tiny little bow, sat in the armchair to 
which my sister was pointing, and pulled his handkerchief 
from his pocket to wipe his nose. Then he declared, * I call 
myself and I have no reason for hiding this from you 
Barbe Panoplie, but my true name is Anatole/ Here, he 
again dabbed his nose. 

Then he buried himself deeper in his armchair as if this 
information eased his mind. He was a man of medium 
height and size, whose face, from whatever angle one 
looked at it, offered a hatchet-like profile. The cheek-bones 
were protruding and sharp, the nose looked like a Norwe* 
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gian ice-breaker, and the chin poked against the shirt-front, 
an old-fashioned stiff front, very dirty and much-battered. 
What is more, his purple skin allied him to those ancient 
figures in missals, while at the tip of his nose a drop was 
always hanging. At most times he so regulated his move- 
ments as to catch it before it fell, either on his handkerchief 
or on his hand, but it nevertheless happened that it now 
and again dropped on the lapel of his black overcoat, a very 
tight-fitting garment trimmed with a velvet collar and 
covered with mud right to the shoulders. 

Where did this wet man come from? Perhaps from a 
chicken-run where he had spent the night and part of the 
day, perhaps from a barn where he had sheltered when 
caught by the rain. In any case he certainly must have come 
from far off and through very muddy roads. He held out 
his hand for me to give him back his card (no doubt, he had 
only one or two, and he rubbed off the sincere compliments 
after each visit) and thrummed upon his bowler hat in such 
a melancholy way that I could not help laughing. It was 
an old war-tune he drummed, perhaps the very one Bazaine's 
soldiers were singing as they surrendered. 

Emilienne looked him straight in the face with a certain 
anxiety, then asked at last, * To what do I owe the pleas- 
ure?...' 

As soon as Monsieur Panoplie saw her lips move, he 
stretched out his hand and shouted: 'Hush! Don't talk, 
I am deaf/ Emilienne ceased talking with a gesture of im- 
patience. ' All the questions you wish to ask, write them 
on this,' went on the visitor. At the same time he pulled 
from his overcoat pocket a pencil and a notebook where 
each page was given to a conversation. As he was turning 
over the leaves, I read over his shoulder: 'August 8, talk 
with Madame Brediramus about the Assumption festival'; 
'August 15. Talk with Monsieur Brediramus on how time 
is flying 1 ; ' November i, All Saints' Day, talk with Madame 
and Monsieur Brediramus on the fall of the leaves.' Then 
he wrote at the top of a page: 'December 10. Talk with 
Mademoiselle Emilienne Pamploix concerning the buying 
back of Knight Brunehaut's armour/ 



Such a man gave the lie to proverbs: it was no longer true 
that words are but wind. 

He held out the notebook toward my sister. 

*Ah!' exclaimed Emilienne, when she understood what 
was the matter of interest he had in mind as explained by 
his inscription; 'but I threw that armour away!' Her 
cheeks grew slightly pale and she went on, in a temper: 
'No, don't talk to me about this! Get out of here!* 

Monsieur Panoplie went on drumming the Bazaine march. 
' Well, well/ he said at last, ' I didn't hear a word; write it 
down, please/ 

No sooner had my sister written the first word than her 
anger melted away like snow. She rubbed off what she had 
started writing, and I took that occasion to tell her I had 
kept the armour on the sly. 

'I think I am right in believing/ proceeded Monsieur 
Barbe, 'that you bought from a certain Christian, a man 
who sells dolls and makes automatons, an armour compris- 
ing a helmet with a vizor and a lined breastplate, both 
having belonged to the late Knight Brunehaut. I come as 
a buyer/ 

'Yes/ replied Emilienne, who had turned deadly white. 

'Do not speak, write/ went on Monsieur Panoplie. 

Then to my extreme surprise, Emilienne wrote: 'Dear 
Monsieur Panoplie, the armour is the most precious relic 
of my childhood days! I "bought" it in circumstances 
which remain for me a great joy and a bitter grief. I will 
never sell it at any price. ' 

Monsieur Panoplie read this answer attentively, and at 
once his nose began to run copiously. 4 Hm! Hm!* he 
exclaimed to hide his agitation; 'I offer you ten thousand 
francs for it/ 

Emilienne did not take her eyes from him and smiled at 
him. Much later, long after the end of the sorrowful 
adventure which cuts through this narrative like a cry of 
pain, I understood how much more intelligent than myself 
was Emilienne at that time, how much swifter her heart 
at divining. 



She wrote, by the light of the fire, for night was falling: 
'Not for ten thousand, nor a hundred thousand. Only for 
life!' 

'Hm!' said again Monsieur Panoplie, to give himself 
time. 'Listen to me/ He placed his hand on Emilienne's 
arm and drew her to him. He lifted her hair and spoke a 
long while in her ear. His face became furrowed with 
deep dark wrinkles. The purple of his skin blanched, then 
seemed to become almost pink in the twilight. I walked 
away from them. Emilienne spoke to him in whispers and 
he understood perfectly well. Sometimes they squeezed 
hands; I pretended to be doing housework, so as not to 
leave the room where everything was in apple-pie order. 
The clock struck five. 

'Go and fetch the armour/ said Emilienne. 

I came back, carrying the helmet and breastplate thick 
with dust. My sister dusted them, then wrapped them into 
a bundle which she handed over to Monsieur Panoplie. 

'Come, Emilienne/ said Monsieur Barbe, rising from his 
chair. 

They went out together. I saw them walking along the 
road. The visitor held the armour with one arm, and with 
the other the young girl's arm. ' How frightful he looks ! ' 
I exclaimed, and the longing once more to see the purple 
skin and the overcoat covered with mud suddenly took hold 
of me. I ran to hide behind the hedge near the pond. They 
were walking quietly side by side. 

Monsieur Panoplie, answering Emilienne's questions, 
kept on saying, * Later on, later on, little girl . . / He looked 
at her on the sly, while Emilienne, carried away by the 
heat of the conversation, had eyes only for the blood-red 
sun dipping amidst the pale clouds. 

All at once, Monsieur Panoplie stopped, placed his hands 
upon Emilienne's shoulders, quickly hid in his pocket a 
strange-looking object (it looked like a piece of crumpled 
cardboard), and said: 'You look remarkably well, little 
Emilienne. Yes, remarkably so/ I now saw only his 
back. 



Emilienne was smiling as she looked at him, and blinking 
her eyes: 'Do you think so, my friend?' she asked. 

'Yes,' replied Monsieur Barbe, bending closer to her, 
almost to kiss her. 

But did he kiss her? I do not know. From my hiding- 
place I saw only Monsieur Panoplie's muddy overcoat and 
Emilienne's two legs which wriggled about queerly as if to 
run away, though yet she did not move. When once again 
I saw her face framed in her fair hair, she seemed very 
happy, but it was in the nick of time: Lea was appearing at 
the crossroads, her basket full of sardine tins and packets 
of spaghetti. She made for them, her brows knitted. She 
looked Monsieur Panoplic up and down and he bore this 
with much patience. 

Then she said: 'What's the meaning of this? Can you 
tell me?../ 

'I am called Barbe Panoplie/ said the stranger, 'but I 
have no reason to hide from you that my real name is 
Anatole/ 

'Very well,' said Lea, surprised at his ease; then, looking 
toward her daughter, * But first of all, are you a married 
man?' 

'I am deaf/ replied Monsieur Panoplie gravely, sadly, 
as if the fact of being so afflicted constituted an impediment 
to marriage. 

Emilienne explained Monsieur Panoplie's case, while the 
latter pulled his notebook out of his pocket. He wrote: 
'December 10. A talk with Mademoiselle Emilienne's 
mother on marriage/ 

But Lea simply replied, 'All right/ and, 'Come along, 
child/ 

The two women walked away, leaving Monsieur 
Panoplie with the armour under one arm, looking quite 
miserable in his overcoat and loneliness as he alternately 
waved his handkerchief or else wiped his nose, while 
Emilienne turned around several times to say good-bye and 
see him once more. 
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ON THE following days Emilienne appeared entirely 
happy. Often I would catch her singing or whistling tunes 
of that period, sentimental or patriotic, and even, which 
was worse, both at the same time. She took much more 
care about her appearance. On Sundays, the village boys, 
who so far had despised the thin adolescent (who was yet 
so touching), now began to look at her with approval; 
but, being proud, she returned scorn for scorn. She must 
have found again, during her rounds, the way to the 
mysterious house, and gone there several times, attracted 
by recollections, or perhaps by Monsieur Panoplie himself. 
One night I found in her pocket the same map, now com- 
pleted through the Virgin's Forest by a number of dotted 
lines which all reached their goal; I read, 'January i, 
January S, February 15...* and several other dates, in part 
rubbed off through the wearing-out of the paper. 

However, I did not use this information for visiting the 
house. It was most likely a cottage forsaken by its owners 
(or perhaps Monsieur Panoplie himself was the owner) 
where tramps and woodcutters sheltered during dreary 
rains or heavy falls of snow ____ It was a matter between 
Emilienne and Monsieur Panoplie, I decided, embellished 
with a flavour of rural romance such as goes so easily to 
one's head: a milk-cart which cannot reach the goal and 
which must be left at a place discovered beforehand, an old 
building gaping open to the winds of heaven where can be 
found relics of the old splendour of some bankrupt bour- 
geois, and also that mouldy smell of damp peculiar to old 
stones and weeds... perhaps some autumn flowers growing 
in the forlorn rooms, or one of those portraits of some an- 
cestress hated for her miserliness forsaken there by way 
of punishment, things that easily enrapture girls at fifteen 



. . . such were for me, viewed quite coolly, the main factors 
of that adventure. 

Yet I did not reckon with the most important figure, 
Monsieur Panoplie himself, and I could hardly foresee at that 
time, that he would make the three of us suffer so much, 
nor could I guess what ties united this odd person to 
Segonde and to Madame Lise.... Already other cares, 
other distractions occupied my thoughts: the Captain, 
whom I had met on the road and who had spoken to me 
very kindly, even told me in confidence that the carrier was 
a 'good-for-nothing'; that he had seen him, 'with his 
very own eyes," run over a poor pedlar on the road a 
man whose description answered exactly to that of my 
strange visitor of the preceding year and that he would 
bear witness to it in court. 

Above all, the milk- trade was doing well. To serve the 
customers we needed more milk, and to have more milk 
we needed more cows. To buy cows we required money, 
and Emilienne's reckonings showed clearly that we had 
not enough. Pamploix suggested we borrow from Aunt 
Tirelo. We asked her to call and explained about the boom 
in our trade and Pamploix's financial difficulties. She 
listened to my father's explanations in silence. Then she 
declared, point-blank, that she had already sunk ten 
thousand francs in the Church; that she knew quite well it 
was money lost, but that she preferred to lose all her money 
to the last farthing rather than lend a cent to L6a, who 
was so unbusiness-like. As for Emilienne, she was far too 
intelligent to remain in such a family, and Tirelo under- 
took to have her taken as a boarder, either at 'The Ladies 
of La Providence/ where she could go on with her studies, 
or at the Convent, if the young girl was moved by the 
piteous corruption of these disturbed years following upon 
the war. She took her leave in the midst of one of Pam- 
ploix's rhetorical sentences, and my father appeared more 
vexed by this than by her refusal of help. 

Emilienne, happy about her visits to the forest house, or 
perhaps to Monsieur Panoplie, declared that she would 
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never forsake us and that she placed the family above all 
thinss. Panploix replied with a brilliant improvisation 
to the effect that he, on his side, set a parent's authority 
above all else, and that at this moment it demanded of us 
to find a remedy for our financial difficulties. Lea suggested 
selling some furniture; but Painploix declared that at no 
price would he hear mention of the Jewish dealer. Emili- 
enne promised to ask a loan from the carrier, who had for 
some time showed himself very kindly disposed toward 
her. Pamploix approved of this decision, promised on his 
side to interest the Captain, and we went to bed. 

On the next day, about five in the morning, as Emilienne 
and I made our way to see the carrier, musing as we went, 
the spring was glistening on the branches. Drops of rain 
sparkled in the sun. The intoxicating smell of swelling 
sap was all around us, and we danced along as we held 
hands. Already spring was finding its way under the grey 
and brown hedgerows. Bright patches stood out against 
the softer shades, and on each patch delightful insects 
emerged from the earth, on four legs, six, eight, or a hun- 
dred. They were sunning themselves, and with their bulgy 
faceted eyes or delicate feelers kept investigating patches 
of light and shade or tiny twigs which are often their 
fortresses as well as their houses, while all the time they 
polished up their legs, two at a time, in preparation for 
further expeditions. Tiny ants were everywhere on the run. 
I bent toward some of them, urging the young ones on and 
helping a very old one to cross a deep ravine, too steep for 
its old legs, by throwing a little bridge over the abyss. It 
raised up its head toward the bottom of my skirt to thank 
me, and in ant-fashion made some discreet and ceremonious 
gesture with one little leg. 

'Come on, Catherine!* called out Emilienne, who had 
herself been engaged in watching two swallows sitting. 
The coach-house seemed full of songs, birds perching on the 
old walls or among the beams. Close-by, the tender leaves 
were already shining under the sun. The dog looked at us 
with his kindly eyes and did not bark* He withdrew inside 



his kennel, seeming to express with his ears and his back 
that resignation peculiar to ancient officials. In the yard a 
pump was gently dribbling and rivulets of water made their 
way toward forsaken trappings. 

4 Carrier, carrier!' called out Emilienne. No one answered. 
I took note of a queer little wooden horse which had only 
one eye and displayed a curly inane looking, according to 
my old schoolbook, like Louis XIV's wig. Someone called 
out, 'One moment, one moment!' in a gruff voice, and soon 
after this the carrier himself showed his head at the door 
of the wedding-coach. When he noticed us both, with our 
fair heads in the sun and neither of us really ugly, his face 
brightened up with a smile; he took hold of a whip and 
came close to us. 

'Good day, little darlings,' he said courteously. 

'Good day, sir,' replied Emilienne, bowing. 'I would 
like to have a serious talk with you.' 

'I always speak seriously/ answered the carrier. 'Sit 
down here, won't you? 1 And he dragged us toward a burst 
upholstered carriage-seat placed upon two packing-cases. 

With some stretch of the imagination one could picture 
dainty travellers of both sexes sitting on that seat, having 
polite arguments about the horses before setting out on a 
long journey... or a sorrowful mother taking leave of her 
children, or again one of those famous pictures bearing the 
title 4 The leave-taking of the recruits/ 

Emilienne explained the reason for our call. Everything 
went on all right. The carrier enquired about my sister's 
health, declared that he was in need of a maid and a valet, 
and suddenly began to speak about the spring, the awaken- 
ing of Nature, though it was not at all clear what the spring 
had to do with a short-dated loan. He spoke most gallantly 
and no longer looked the brutish fellow I knew. When he 
said: 'Young lady, listen to the earth awakening like the 
Sleeping Beauty, her body full of the promise of future 
harvests... Let your heart respond,' I would willingly 
have kissed him, but unfortunately it was my sister he 
looked at, rather than the little girl I still was at that time. 
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... A warm breeze blowing under my skirt, sent all over me 
quivers of delight... and the running water, the pale sun, 
the frothy inane of the wooden horse, powdered like a 
grand lady of some ancient court, all appeared so pure! 
Have some horses put to a barouche, I thought, and let the 
handsome and generous carrier drive us to Paris. 'Your 
Ladyship, I know the best relay stations... tomorrow we 
shall be in Versailles. 1 

I was taken out of my dreaming by a sounding box on the 
ear which Emilienne had just given the carrier as he en- 
deavoured to put his arm around her waist and feel her 
breasts. There was a great commotion. The carrier swore, 
my sister ran off, knocking over the wooden horse and 
calling out, 'Come on, quick, Catherine!' Not quickly 
enough, though, to parry the slap in the face which the 
carrier gave me to avenge himself. However, I made my 
escape, followed close at heels by the dog, who seemed to 
have dropped all resignation, now the carrier had untied 
him. 

I ran along the wall of the coach-house and climbed up 
the first apple tree I came across, just as the dog was going 
to reach me. I hit him several times on the nose with my 
heels and made him keep his distance. He barked for a 
while, but soon resignation once more took the upper hand, 
and he went away, his tail between his legs. From my post 
of observation, I could spy the carrier cracking his whip, 
the poor horse with his curly wig soaking in the water, 
while the birds, frightened away by the noise of the whip, 
flew back in sweeping and timorous curves, finally to alight 
on top of the kennel. Spring soon obliterated the misdeeds 
to which it had prompted Man. The only victim was the 
horse with his stiff legs. 

As the carrier was walking up and down, a young woman 
whom I at once recognized as the lady from the c Citadel/ 
leaned out of a carriage window and called out, ' Aren't you 
coming, darling?' Her shoulders were bare, and she hid 
her bosom with the top of her chemise which the carrier 
had no doubt caused to slip down. Yet I recognized in her 
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eyes that look of rather haughty innocence, the clearness as 
if of spring water, which they had had when they were 
looking in the far distance to explain that the water which 
was threatening the e Citadel ' foundations came ' from far. . . 
very far. 1 Already the carrier had joined her again and a 
bright peal of laughter, soon stifled, greeted him. My mind 
pictured the husband losing his last bit of hair in the trench; 
and when the chemise slipped down once again, I had not 
the courage to witness more. I climbed down from the 
apple tree and came back silently toward the Grange with- 
out giving thought to the ants and centipedes. So * that 
sort of thing 1 was also the spring. My short dress flapped 
against my knees 

Emilienne did not appear shocked at the carrier's enter- 
prise. Besides, the box on the ear had only come at the last 
moment, when she had understood she would not get the 
money unless... The question of our finances, therefore, 
remained the same. The Captain had not enough put by 
even to buy brass nails, and what was more, he took an 
interest only in nautical matters. Emilienne tried one final 
pleading with Tirelo. She must have promised to enter the 
Convent, for my aunt at last agreed to a loan of a thousand 
francs which were to be ' settled on the head of my eldest 
niece. ' This expression remained quite a puzzle for me for a 
long while, for I never saw Emilienne encumbered with all 
that money. 

On the other hand, when the summer came, I noticed an 
unbearable sadness in her eyes and on her lips. She became 
once more wild, got very thin, and never spoke. Had 
Monsieur Panoplie perhaps left the district? Or had the two 
lovers, the two friends, I do not know which they were, 
suddenly quarrelled? I dared not speak of it first. I often 
went out with her, hoping she would confide in me, if only 
a little. Then I should be able to kiss and comfort her; 
but she preferred to shut her troubles within herself. For- 
tunately, Tirelo, who did not forget Emilienne's virginal 
promise, often came to the Grange to prepare my sister for 
her 'religious vocation/ My aunt, to avoid L6a and 
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Pamploix, arrived nearly always at the back of the meadow 
and threw apples in our yard. Emilienne, who knew this 
signal, soon joined her; but since Pamploix kept all the 
keys in his pocket and my aunt Tirelo could hardly hope 
to climb over a paling without exposing her legs up to her 
thighs, which would have ensured her eternal damnation, 
the two women walked about one on each side of the fence. 
On one side, that of Emilienne, stood the world with all its 
pitfalls and licentiousness; on the other, the discreet seclu- 
sion of virgins and martyrs. Tirelo used her umbrella the 
better to point out the Evil One's snares, and toward eve- 
ning she pulled out of her knapsack some pious books, such 
as 'Give it Thought/ "The Great Day is at Hand/ and an 
old mystical book bound in morocco leather, " Idle Moments 
and The Faith/ by the Jesuit Father Chaufferette. Emili- 
enne read all this in the cow-sheds, interrupting the reading 
to milk a cow or write to Monsieur Panoplie letters which 
most likely began, 'My love, you can flee toward foreign 
lands, but I will remain as the protector of the home where 
on a rainy and warm afternoon our love was born'; unless 
she ended it all up with 'And let me assure you, Monsieur 
Panoplie, of all the scorn of one you have so shamefully 
betrayed. Emilienne Pamploix/ 

Months went by. Winter came. Already the first snow 
of the year fell gently. Yet I was still only a little girl. 
What use is a little girl? My arms were too weak to lift 
the heavy cans. I was not yet big enough to behave as a 
woman, but nevertheless too small to weep from sheer 
weariness When, about thirteen years old, we speak of 
the future, we little girls, anticipating our husband and our 
wedding dress, grown-ups laugh at us; and when we remain 
too fond of our dolls, they scold us. Yet, what can a little 
girl grow into but a woman? 

Such was the situation on one clear sharp winter morning, 
when I was on my way to fetch the bread at the village. 
There walked on the glassy road between the rows of the 
white poplars a Catherine Pamploix still too small to give 
thought to the fact that this very road, in any case, led 



cither to fortune or misery. Utule was walking ahead of 
me, helping himself with one crutch, for he had recently 
broken his foot. He wore an old road-mender's cap and a 
ragged suit, with the coat so long as to look almost like a 
frock-coat, as if an artist had dressed him up as a model for 
* Poverty* in some illustrated book a beggar in his best 
suit. He called me. No doubt, I was already too big to 
persist in looking upon him as the living picture of Christ. 
'Come here, Catherine/ His moustache drooped sadly at 
each corner of his mouth; you could never imagine it point- 
ing up toward heaven as do the moustaches of those ' smart' 
fellows who get on in the world. His hair was entirely 
white, his skin reddened by the cold. Upon his back, the 
snow was all mixed up with bits of straw; he had, no 
doubt, spent the night in some shed by the side of an ox 
or a donkey. Walking lame, he dragged me toward the 
school. We sat sheltered by the high wall. Flakes went 
by above our heads. 

Utule pulled from his pocket a penny sheet of note-paper 
and a pencil. ' Write, Catherine : Put it down, Mademoiselle 
Suzanne Utule, care of Madame Rouflaquet, milliner at La 
Folie... ' 

Lessons were just beginning; I could hear the homework 
being corrected, and from the top floor the reading lesson in 
the infants* classroom. The assistant mistress was explain- 
ing; ' JD, stands for Donkey, like the humble beast on which 
the Virgin rode, and many other such humble animals who 
pant as they climb the mountain paths and send away the 
flies by flapping their ears/ The clear voices of the little 
ones spelt out the A B C's. 

The wind had suddenly shifted, the snow was now beat- 
ing in our faces, the children's voices were carried toward 
the village, to wake up some dozing old lady. We curled 
ourselves up. 

* Write, little one, that I am not cold, that good people 
shelter me in their houses (which is not true, they put the 
dogs on me).... Write, dear, that I am not hungry, that 
Christian souls give me to eat (and that's not true, either, 



they give me scraps they wouldn't feed to pigs)/ The wind 
had whirled around again, and now the children were 
singing. I blew into my hands, for I wrote really atro- 
ciously. * Write, little one, that the carrier takes me with 
him to collect firewood (which is not true, for he is a 
scoundrel). Tell her not to go out with a boy, not to let 
any one feel her breasts, not to be too fond of money... 
well, Catherine, go on telling her what you like, you used 
to know my little girl, you used to speak the same lan- 
guage . . . / He dug into the snow with his crutch and a tiny 
black beast came out of the earth, looking quite surprised. 
*But mind you tell her I am happy. Yes, the poor are 
happy. Aren't they God's children, Catherine?../ He 
brought his old weather-beaten face quite close to mine. 
* But, as for herself, my own child, may she not follow my 
example. May she work hard to earn much money/ His 
voice grew faint in the wind. *No... She must never be 
cold, my child. She must never go hungiy../ 

The little ones reached the end of their song, the desks 
were closed for the morning recess, that playtime when 
pupils select their partners to prepare for a coming fight 
against rebels. 



IV 



MONSIEUR JEAN-CLAUDE MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
TWENTY YEARS OLD 
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1 WROTE many other letters under old Utule's dictation. 
Gradually I treated Suzanne as an unknown little sister; 
I sent her friendly kisses, and spoke to her far more of my 
own troubles than those of the old man. Yet he repeated 
in a doleful voice, as we sat on the sloping bank in a dark 
corner of the sheepfold; 'Write, little one, that men are no 
better than wolves. Write, that when the old shepherds 
take up their crooks, they will chase all these scoundrels 
out of their pigsties. Tell her to distrust them all, my own 
little darling, my darling... * Two tears ran down his 
cheeks and hung in his beard. Of course I never wrote these 
things, even when he said to me, ' Tell her that I am old, 
very old. . . * He raised a shaking hand to his forehead, then 
remained motionless in the dim light of the shed. Some- 
times, toward evening, he spoke in a thin little voice which 
flowed monotonously like a dribble of water. 'You know, 
little one, I've lived a long time, I remember many things, 
I've seen two wars, and my country twice invaded.., ' 
And I spent so many evenings listening to his stories, so 
many rainy days, everlastingly dreary, that sometimes I 
fell asleep against a sheep's belly; so many days of snow 
that at last a new summer came when life was more beauti- 
ful than ever. I was then about fifteen. 

How did it all happen? I do not know. One spring day, 
I walked into the sheepfold, a song upon my lips, and the 
sheep looked so white, with fleece freshly shorn, that I 
hugged a lamb. Then I took the mournful old shepherd by 
the hands and swept him along, blowing and grumbling, 
his old bones creaking, in a mad round-and-round dance. 
The dust from the straw was flying about us and settling 
in our long hair. When I left the sheepfold, everything 
appeared different, nothing looked as it had the day before. 



The young leaves were so green and the grass so soft to my 
legs, as I ran to sit down under an apple tree in our meadow, 
that I took big bites at them. The water became suddenly 
so transparent and fresh that I held some a long while in 
the hollow of my hands; and the pump creaked so funnily 
when I drew a pail of water that I laughed and could not 
stop. In the morning, the air was so fresh and the deep 
silence of the plain appeared all at once so moving that, on 
my rounds, I often went to the wrong doors, and carefully 
placed the vicarage milk in front of the baker's shop. L6a 
scolded me gently, looking at me with a knowing smile 
in which it seemed that the trees, the wind among the 
young leaves at Chantecroix, the sun, and my little witch 
of a mother contrived together for me a delightful plot. 

In August, I took my sister Angele with me to the river; 
we undressed inside a crumbling shed in a disused brickyard 
and lay down in the bed of the brook. The water ran over 
our shoulders and sometimes over our eyes, it wriggled 
around our thighs, and often a small fish rested a moment 
on my belly. In September, we followed the hunters across 
the fields, picking up empty cartridges to make handles 
for walking-sticks, or whistles. Sometimes, on our way 
home from these shooting expeditions, I stretched on the 
earth, my arms spread open, my hands poking up above the 
skyline, just as a dead hand might poke from where an arm 
is buried- AngSle kept walking with much impatience 
around my body, and when the sun slowly dropped toward 
the dark line of the forest, she exclaimed, 'Well, Catie, 
aren't you coming?' But Catherine did not move, she was 
looking at the swaying of the branches and the first leaves 
which already fell slowly as if with regret. At last the 
little girl covered my face with grass moist with heat and 
dew, and the heather smelt so delicious! I would willingly 
have forsaken Catherine Pamploix just to become a clod 
of brown earth, the root of a tree, or some humble stump 
covered with moss. A fresh wind rose up, with much 
rustling among the branches. 

We made our way home, huddling together, along lanes 
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star-spangled with autumn pools, and now and again the 
slender little girl, walking at my side and holding my hand, 
stopped by a puddle in which the whole forest was reflected. 
I could see her forehead, wrinkled up in the water; and she 
lifted up her lips, still so awkward, toward my face to say: 
'But, really, Catherine, when shall we marry? And that 
boy... that boy who is taking all this long time to come; 
you know I am pretty near not believing in him any more. 
Catherine, we can't just go on... for ever and ever../ The 
evening wind raised her fair hair, and now and again, at 
the openings of burrows, or along the stony furrows of the 
puddles, the grey rabbits, the white rabbits of our child- 
hood story-books, showed their long ears. Angele raised 
her open hands at the height of her small breasts with a 
gesture of solemn helplessness. We heard in the under- 
growth dead wood creaking. * You know, Catherine, I am 
no longer a child, I have become much older just lately../ 
She was speaking in lower and lower tones, with a pursing 
of her lips and a serious look on her face; and, as if impart- 
ing a secret, she added, 'Pamploix can't keep us much 
longer; we must think of starting a home/ 

She led me on in the wood. Her light dress shone brightly 
against the brown leaf mould. She went on building cas- 
tles in the air, with much precise detail, despite all her 
fantasy. She would have a very comfortable house with a 
coach and pair, but she certainly would never have the 
coachman's topboots made by the local shoemaker who was 
'really far too dear/ She would have one room with a 
white tiled floor 'like Aunt Tirelo's/ but she would warn 
her husband: 4 I shall say to him, "Sir, take off your shoes 
at the door, and walk on tip-toe/ ' ' 

* But if your husband drinks, Angfele?' 

'Oh! Catherine, my husband will not drink;... besides, 
I shall say to him, "Sir, mind you don't wake me up when 
you come home from the inn.-/' * 

She did hesitate a little over the number of children, but 
she would have seven cocks 'with legs all golden' and 'an 
old horse who will have toothache/ 
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* But why should he have toothache?' 

' So that I may tie around his head a big red handker- 
chief.' 

We went on along the shady paths, and I let her run as 
far as the skirts of the wood. From there, the village 
houses seemed to be squatting down like huge tortoises 
gone to sleep. Night was falling. A red light lit the heath 
under our feet and in the far distance; the road to the Grange 
shone like a Japanese rose tree on account of all the puddles. 
We walked with our arms around each other's waist. 
Somewhere about, a labourer was whistling, and laughed 
heavily when we looked back at htm. Then the silence was 
only disturbed by a rustling of swallows' wings, these 
birds getting together amidst the branches to prepare for 
their long journey. We were now but two little girls 
rather frightened, going home alone along the highroad. 
It was pitch-dark when we reached the Grange. 

Soon the leaves began to fall in earnest. The road was 
spread with a thick yellow carpet which gusts of wind 
tore to pieces. For a while, Angele took a liking to those 
long walks, when tinder our feet crackled the leaves, while 
high swirling pillars of them rose above our heads. The 
weather was cold and dry. 

Sometimes, we met Monsieur de Chantecroix's carriage, 
as we walked along the cobbled road. He called to the 
coachman to stop, and kindly invited us to sit near him; 
then, while the leafless forest sped by in front of our eyes, 
he spoke gently of far-off lands, beyond the sea, where he 
had lost a little girl my age. He had very thin white lips, 
and cheeks so pink that it was a luxury to look at them 
from among the cushions at such a season as kte autumn. 
In the evening he drove us back to the Grange, and the 
village boys were envious of us as we stepped out of the 
carriage. 

On such days Pamploix fumed against the old gentleman, 
declaring that all these goings-on would lose him his last 
customers. Emilicnne, now jealous, added that it was not 
decent, and L6a took me on one side to explain that it was 



not good to look above one's station. But, nevertheless, 
she understood, for she would add, 'Never mind, little 
daughter, happy days slip by quick enough/ 

It amused me to think of Emilienne's face had she but 
known that sometimes the old Count stopped the carriage in 
the open fields and the three of us walked there at random, 
holding hands.... But what if she had known that one 
afternoon the carriage had stopped at the gamekeeper's 
lodge, where a little boy, dressed in black velvet, was 
waiting for us in front of a table loaded with jams, tarts, 
and creams! 

Alas, the rumour soon began to be spread that wolves 
were beginning to come out of the forest, and Angele no 
longer wanted to come with me. Schoolboys gravely 
related that they had found tracks of a wolf on damp earth 
in lanes, and others that they had only had time to run as 
far as the village, cutting across the fields. I listened to all 
these tales without believing them; all my thoughts went 
to that mysterious meal in the thickest part of the Chante- 
croix woods, to the silent and kindly boy, and the pine- 
wood fire which threw such a soft gleam upon his black 
hair. I simply went out alone* And once more the drizzling 
rain peculiar to Flanders soaked the earth, completing the 
inevitable defeat of summer. I liked the yellow mud and 
the softness of the damp muffler twisted around my neck. 
I felt a strange, queer delight at stopping all alone in the 
middle of the plains, just to shiver. I shook the trunks of 
dwarfed apple trees so as to send a shower of raindrops 
upon my hair and face. I revelled in my shining sabots, 
my soaked stockings, my legs caked with a crust of mud, 
and the smell of rotting wood and damp vegetation. 

Once again, during a very heavy downpour, Monsieur de 
Chantecroix's carriage stopped in front of me and the door 
opened. He helped me get in by taking hold of me under 
the arms. .Then, suddenly, he spoke in a voice less weary 
than usual, and leaned toward me. His eyes, under the 
snow-white eyebrows, sparkled with intelligence and 
delight. A white mist covered the panes, veiling part of 



the distant view. We were climbing up a hill, the horses 
made slow progress, the rain beat furiously against the 
carriage, and the coachman, soaked to the skin, swore 
against the heavens bursting over his head. There were a 
few thunder-claps, and the old gentleman's smooth face 
appeared haloed by his bushy silver hair. 'Don't you be 
frightened, Catherine/ he said, placing his long hand upon 
my knee. I feared nothing, but I was somewhat surprised 
that he called me in familiar fashion by my name instead 
of the * Mademoiselle 1 he formerly used, and when I noticed 
his face in the glare of a flash of lightning, I quickly drew 
back into the corner of the carriage. * Darling child, dear 
little girl/ he said gently, and his voice was once more low, 
his gestures those of an old man. When I became bold 
enough to look out of the window, we were travelling 
through a very thick forest; it was still raining, and the 
wind blew mournfully among the branches, but the storm 
was passing away. I was very cold, and my damp clothes 
clung tightly to my body. We soon stopped, and he alight- 
ed first, to offer me his arm as we walked across a wild 
garden, full of tall grass and brambles, which I recognized 
at once. 

We entered the gamekeeper's lodge, and, as I was looking 
round the room, now empty, where we had had such a 
merry picnic, Monsieur de Chantecroix rushed back to call 
the coachman who was walking up and down some little 
distance off. The old man entered, and for a little while 
there was a storm of coughing and of *Hem! hem!../ 
Then he took off his top hat and all at once a fountain 
sprang from the ground and the water ran lazily away 
meandering among the hollows of the uneven tiled floor. 
It was certainly the same room as on the former occasion, 
but no jams, no tarts, no creams were to be seen anywhere, 
and it was impossible to conceive that under such condi- 
tions the little boy would come. No doubt he was at that 
very moment having his afternoon snack in another house 
exactly like this one, but with two other little girls whom 
probably he liked best. It remained to guess who was, out 
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there, taking the part of the happy though weary old 
father, and I felt rather jealous when the idea crossed my 
mind that perhaps not even one thought was given to the 
old father, weary or otherwise. In any case, what was the 
use of my waiting any longer? I should only catch pneu- 
monia. Besides, it was pitch-dark, and since the two men 
said nothing, I began to ask myself all sorts of questions 
(why they had taken me here and what the Count wanted 
of me), and I grew frightened. 

'It's cold/ I said, just to hear my voice. 

* Catherine, child,' kindly explained Monsieur de Chante- 
croix, 'we shall dry our clothes here/ 

I found nothing to answer to that; besides, everything 
was becoming so terrifying in the darkness, that his voice 
reassured me. 

4 Would you like my coat?' he went on, wrapping me in 
his brown cape; then he turned round toward the old 
servant: 'J 11 ^ you might light us a fire.* 

The coachman went out; for a while we heard his steps 
creaking upon rotten wood, and his oaths, for the rain had 
hardly ceased; then he came back carrying an armful of 
twigs which he placed in the fireplace. But the damp wood 
would not catch and the old man, on his knees, blew on the 
precarious flames. Then he got up again, his nose and 
cheeks dripping with rain and sweat; he shook himself like 
a dog, and I could not help bursting into laughter. He 
looked at me nastily and withdrew without another 
glance. 

' And now, take off your dress, little girl/ said Monsieur 
de Chantecroix. 

At first I hesitated, but at once the idea that this old man 
might be a lover delighted me so that I pulled off my dress 
in a twinkling. I felt rather ashamed, thus almost naked, 
as I drew near to the fire, but he did not look round. Just 
behind me, he was busy searching in cupboards and on 
shelves for old bits of candles. I warmed my hands and my 
legs at the flames. 

I was just beginning to look upon the adventure as quite 



pleasant, when he came up close behind me and covered me 
again with his cape. Then he placed candles along the 
mantlepiece, lit them all, and they might have been the 
footlights at a village theatre; at last he sat in front of me. 
Thereupon all came back to my mind: the house which had 
sheltered us, and the old gentleman who had presided over 
our games. Today, in the half-light, he looked his best; 
the fire gave him a colour and it was only now and again 
that the hesitant light of the candles lit the silver of his 
head. He spoke to me gently about his daughter, as was 
his custom, and about the marvellous toys he used to give 
her when she was still alive, and the treats he surprised 
her with at each of her birthdays. But now he was so 
lonely. . . for a long time he had watched me growing in the 
fields, and was very fond of me. I listened to him calmly, 
and I could not for a moment take my eyes away from this 
old slightly wrinkled face which grew suddenly animated; 
nor from these beautiful hands which were in themselves 
so expressive of his hopes and sorrows. 

I loved him already with a sort of admiring fondness in 
which were mingled memories of the mysterious picnic. 
But when I pictured once more the table set with the three 
little plates, the low chair on which discreetly sat the cat, 
during the feast, and the oak chest from which the boy 
pulled out toys for us to play with once we had eaten 
all we could and emptied a whole jar of brandied cherries 
my mind left the old man with his sorrows and the 
memory of his daughter, for it tried to recollect a young 
and gentle face. All in vain. 

Yet, I thought, it was an afternoon exactly like this one. 
Of course it was not raining, but is the rain a good enough 
reason? Besides, it has now stopped raining; out of the 
window, in front of a round sinking sun, I can see the 
coachman walking up and down, his hat upon his head 
with its soaked plumes looking like a shaving-brush, his 
hand stretched to feel the last drops of rain. 

What should I say to Angle if she were to ask me why 
the boy had not come? I should not be able to tell her that 
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the fire had died out, for the coachman now and again 
threw upon it an armful of straw or dry twigs. And yet, 
I felt it was impossible for the boy to come. I was very 
tired, and one by one the candles were going out, plunging 
once more into darkness the place where the cat had sat, 
the bread-bin, and the chest wkh all the toys. 

So, when Monsieur de Chantecroix came near me, when 
he placed his icy hands upon my shoulders, I became again 
a frightened little girl, and when I felt that the moment 
had come when the old man would kneel (yet it was the 
first time for me that a man had ventured upon a declaration 
of love), I stood up suddenly. 'I am cold, sir,' I explained, 
4 and I fear my mother and my sisters must be worried about 
me.' 

- The old man stopped. His head dropped for one instant 
upon his chest, his eyes closed (perhaps to hide a tear, and 
I pitied him so much, just then, that I thought of kneeling 
to him); then he looked at me sadly. 'Very well, go, dear 
little Catherine, the carriage will take you home/ He 
kept silent for a while, and I questioned within myself 
whether I would not kiss him. *Ohf he exclaimed, I am 
only a poor old man/ The last candle went out. "As for 
me,* he went on with a forced gaiety which hurt me, 'I 
shall go home on foot/ 

We walked out; I climbed into the carriage as the coach- 
man was lighting the lanterns. Monsieur de Chantecroix 
waved his hand to me: ' Good-bye/ he said, then he plunged 
into the woods along a path hardly to be seen. It was now 
quite night; I could scarcely make out his tall form. I was 
never to see him again except on his deathbed. The carriage 
started and soon the rapture was revealed to me of being 
carried away all alone under a starry sky, at the full gallop 
of two strong horses. I smiled as I thought of my elderly 
sweetheart, and I was a little sorry I had pushed him off so 
sharply. Could I not have been Madame de Chantecroix and 
this carriage and pair become mine? But then, I thought, 
there is no reason why the young boy should not come 
back and ask me to be his wife. So, it was only when we 
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reached the Sign of the Wolf that I realized I was still 
wearing my friend's cape and he had kept my dress. Or 
perhaps it had remained in the house and strangers would 
one day wonder to what dead young lady it had belonged. 
Fortunately, Pamploix was not yet back from the inn, where 
no doubt he was getting drunk, and I was able to reach our 
room, slip on another dress, and hide Monsieur de Chante- 
croix's cape. 

Only once did I go back to the gamekeeper's lodge, on 
foot and hiding in the undergrowth of the woods, for fear 
of meeting the old gentleman or a woodcutter who might 
have warned him of my presence. I did not see him; prob- 
ably, gout was keeping him indoors in his mansion. I did 
not enter the room, for two tramps, perhaps poachers, 
perhaps simply workmen, were there warming themselves. 
One of them had twisted my dress round his neck in place 
of a muffler. The other was singing a song I did not know. 
I ran away quickly, and never after did I dare go back to 
the place of the mysterious picnic, for I always feared a 
nasty encounter. The carriage was never seen again on the 
roads. 

The leaves were rotting on the earth; from the woods 
echoed the dull blows of the woodcutters' axes, and in the 
plain the cawing of hungry crows. Autumn was drawing 
to an end. The rain fell without ceasing, and, as the 
plough opened the land, steam rose from the earth. I felt 
suddenly very tired; pains sprang to life in my stiff limbs, 
and it seemed that the two most beautiful seasons of my 
youth were dead. I regretted them for a while; might it 
not be possible that these would be my only days of physical 
rapture and voluptuous happiness? Then, henceforth, I 
should live like a beast, indifferent and docile. Nothing 
held me to life but a few habits kept from childhood, and 
rendered more precious because of little Angele's presence. 
I read the books Tirelo lent to Emilienne, the lives of the 
saints or historical narratives, and now and again I called 
my little sister to tell her a story: 'Turgot retrenched on 
expenditure,*/ or, 'Mafcarin was the son of a cooper and a 



mattress-maker../ But Angele hardly listened; she was 
roasting chestnuts on the sly, placing them with the tongs 
on the top of the stove. Oh! the beautiful flame, the cosy 
rumbling of the air in the flue-pipe, and the silence wrap- 
ping us, closely united, like a cloak made of gossamer! 
Why must someone come to part us, to take her tiny hand 
from mine, to wrap her small body in mourning? 

The relentless rain of Flanders never came to an end. 
Then it was that I understood that, if * the summer, when 
everything had been more beautiful/ had flown away on 
the wings of the migrating birds, no doubt a winter would 
come when the cold would seem to me purer, when the 
wind would play more harmoniously within my hair, when 
the snow would, for myself alone, display sumptuous 
draperies, when the warmth of the home fire no matter 
how queer was this family of ours, coupling a little fairy 
and a demon would appear sweeter to my heart. And 
as night was falling, Lea emerged from the wash-house 
where she had put to soak her laundry, and said, ' Catherine, 
go and fetch Pamploix/ 
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THEN I tied a shawl across my bosom, wrapped myself 
in Monsieur de Chantecroix's cape, and opened the door. 
'Shut it quickly/ called out Angle. The cold and black 
night snatched me up like a prey. And there was I, walking 
in thick mud, on the side of the road, and stumbling against 
the branches which the wind tore off the poplars. Often, 
to gain time, I cut across the fields. Then no rows of trees 
or stones, no path of mud or water, not even stars guided 
me, for none had kindled yet in the slate-grey sky. Alone, 
in front of me, through several layers of thick fog, beckoned 
the uncertain lamp of the Sign of the Wolf. Behind it, 



near the skyline along the open plain and in front of the 
round ball of the sun, a pillar of smoke was bending under 
the westerly wind; the gravedigger was burning the wreaths 
and faded flowers left over from the summer. 

On reaching the inn, I was quite out of breath, so heavy 
were my feet with the clay-like mud of the furrows. Close 
to the door a fish-net was hanging to dry, hooked to the 
vine and the gutter. How it managed to * dry' is more than 
I can tell, since the rain had not stopped night and day for 
some weeks. The only thing one could surmise from this 
display was that Chilp&ric was very laay and that Clotaire 
lent him a hand. Besides, I could hardly imagine that such 
a net could catch fish, the holes were so big and the fish in 
the river so small; nor that it ever would catch any, even 
when pigs began to fly. Perhaps it was meant as a sign- 
board; perhaps a lady from the Anti-Alcoholic League 
would declare it stood as a symbol and deduce a moral 
lesson from it; but I, who was there scraping my clogs as I 
looked inside to see if Pamploix could still stand upon his 
legs, or whether I should fetch the wheelbarrow, I drew no 
implication from it. 

On opening the barroom door, the first thing one never 
forgot to do was to sneeze, for a thick mist of cooking fat 
and smoke blurred everything; and the second was to look 
at a brig hanging from the ceiling and swinging there in 
the draughts as on a rough sea, its sails swelling in the 
wind and its gun-tackle replaced by a row of little bells 
which tinkled loud enough to wake the dead, I do not 
think there was in this boat either any moral lesson to be 
inferred, nor any other implication, except perhaps that 
Chilperic had once been a sailor, which could not offend 
the lads in the district, since several, gone to sea never to 
come back, remained now haloed through their mothers* 
tears and the clinging flavour of adventure. Perhaps a lady 
from the Salvation Army might have said... but none 
would ever venture in this room which smelt of alcohol, 
wind, and rancid oil. 

la any case, the first person one noticed on entering was 



the Captain of the 'Dockyard/ seated there in front of the 
fire, his feet raised to the flame, his fat face lit from below, 
his body dressed in oilskins displaying holes of such a size 
that one might have squeezed one's head through them. 
The first person one heard was he again, for he shouted, 
'Damn it, shut that door, you scamp, we'll freeze to the 
bones in this rat-hole.* He appeared huge and extraor- 
dinarily red in the face; with hair ruffled up and glittering 
eyes, he aimed blows with his walking-stick at the tail 
of the dog who growled in a much-displeased way. 

Generally, when he saw it was I who entered, he stopped, 
smacked his lips, and shouted as if we were separated by 
several leagues of sea: 'Ah! that's you, Catherine, little 
sweetheart. Great God, that's a good wind blowing/ I 
usually crossed the room without noticing anyone, and 
placed my hand in his big paw which he held out; then, 
I sat upon his knee. 'What news now, Catherine? What 
news?* he asked, as he made me Jump in the air. He smelt 
of tar and tobacco, and I was always in great fear of prick- 
ing myself with the nails he could not fail to have in his 
pockets. 'Pamploix,' he said, 'you may not be good for 
much; one might even say you are good for nothing, but, 
by thunder, you've got a good girl!' He pinched my cheeks 
and patted my legs; I let him do it, not that the touch of 
that rough hand was particularly pleasant, but because 
he warmed me up and the alcohol smell was already going 
to my head, 'Drink, little sweetheart, you must drink/ 
and he forced between my teeth a big glass of gin. 

Then the mist suddenly grew thicker, and the heads 
of the four quadrille players, four labourers, walked about 
on the ceiling, around the sails of the brig, near enough to 
blow into them as on ancient maps; and the cards flew 
around their hands, while the King of Hearts, which must 
have been trump that day, stood up against a stone jug, 
smiling at me in a knowing way, and looking at Pamploix 
from the corner of his eye. 

So the second important person I noticed in the warm 
atmosphere of the place was Pamploix himself, wearing 



his old black cape and standing in front of the counter. 
His smooth face seemed endlessly long and ghastly white. 
Perhaps it was owing to the paraffin lamp hanging from the 
ceiling just above his head, or was it that he had already 
drunk far too much? In any case, he was speaking solemnly, 
in a sepulchral voice, like some official recorder, and now 
and again he flattened down his whiskers which made his 
cheeks appear so much more hollow as to change my father 
into a sort of ghostly Pierrot. Gusts of wind were heard 
blowing down the chimney and sent sparks flying outside 
the fireplace. And above my head, amidst the drinkers' 
din, I surprised bits of the conversation between the Cap- 
tain and Pamploix. 

'The carrier is a scoundrel/ shouted the Captain, 'and 
I tell you I'll bash his dirty skull in like a nut shell/ He 
roared, and at each word his belly rumbled like a half- 
emptied cask. 

4 Oh, oh!* said Pamploix, one arm spread open in weari- 
ness, and his head wagging: 'Come, now, remember what's 
written in Scriptures, Captain, 'Thou shall not pass 
judgment. . ." * At that moment he lifted up two fingers of 
his right hand as sometimes did the cur6, but the Captain 
interrupted him: 'Damn it, who gives a curse for Scripture? 
I'll bash his head in!' Then gravely, my father, his eyes 
on the ceiling, called the lamp to witness to Man's wick- 
edness, and turned round to shout 'Wolf! 1 banging with 
his hand 00 one end of the counter; then he lowered him- 
self so that his head could not show above the counter and 
made his way to the other end, where soon Clotaire placed 
a pint of beer in a stemmed glass. 

The explanation of this performance, which may sur- 
prise the reader, little used to ordering beer in this fashion, 
is that Clotaire was so cross-eyed as to see on her left, all 
the objects which were on her right, while anything on 
the left she saw on the right, so that if one banged on her 
right loud enough to attract her attention as one called, 
4 Wolf!' (which meant, give me a glass of beer, Clotaire, 
please), she saw the customer the wrong way and served 
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him on the left. A fellow had only quietly to shift on the 
sly from the right to the left to find the glass of beer just 
facing him. This was the origin of the signboard at the Sign 
of the Wolf, and though all the regular customers called 
out ' Wolf! ' a great many times a day, no one had ever seen 
any other wolf than these glasses of brown or amber beer 
which Clotaire filled in silence. 

Meantime, Pamploix slowly emptied his glass as he 
rearranged his cape in graceful folds, and lowered the collar 
which he felt too tight around his neck. Then he ap- 
proached the Captain. His back to the counter, he began, 
in a very solemn tone: 'Justum et tenacem. I am a just and 
wise man. Give us pause. No, Captain, let's pause. No, 
I don't think that one can with impunity accuse a man 
without proofs. . . ' 

'Proofs! proofs!' roared the Captain, kicking me out of 
his way. 

But my father did not stir: 'Justum et tenacem/ he re- 
peated, * which means, gentlemen, I am a just man* here 
he clung to the counter * and a wise one. No, gentlemen, 
I do not believe...' 

'Pamploix, I am obliged to teach you a lesson!* said the 
Captain, standing up to catch hold of Pamploix's collar. 

* Ah!' went on my father, 'the chill wind of adversity 
may shake my old bones, nevertheless, gentlemen, I will 
still bear witness for the Emperor.' 

At that word the Captain let go of him (and Pamploix 
oscillated like a young sapling), sat down once more, and 
exclaimed, 'He's dead drank,' and sent down a full glass 
of gin. When the discussion quieted down, I found myself 
seated at a table in front of a mug of beer. My head was 
resting upon my folded arms, my hair dragged into the 
yellow liquid, and one evening, through the thick smoke 
and from under my lowered eyelashes, this is what I saw. 
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iOE WAS assuredly the most extraordinary being I had 
ever seen and yet. . . Well, yet, because of the way he raised 
his head, brushed his hand over his forehead as if to free 
himself of some unbearable worry, I believed I recognized 
him, without, however, being able to give him a name, 
nor tell where I had met him, and what he had been doing 
on that day, or even if it was not simply in a dream I had 
seen him. He was sitting in the darkest corner, rather 
apart from other people, exactly in front of the low window 
and at a vacant table. At first, a gleam of sun gave still 
enough diffuse light to make clear this strange man, so 
thin and long, and dressed in a black frock coat, which 
must have been at one time a rich ceremonial garment, 
but was now quite out of shape and shiny in many places. 
And when I came out of my stupor, when I opened my 
lids to see him better, the sun had already set, and several 
stars shone in the frame of the window, just above his 
hair, which, entirely white, fell over his ears and the back 
of his neck. His hands played now with a necklace made 
of glass pearls, such as one often gives to children for a 
Christmas present, and now with a little piece of white 
wood, which I could not clearly make out at first. His 
hair was really beautiful and was a contrast to his thin 
face and sunken eyes, but when one looked at him at 
leisure it became evident that he wore too big a wig which 
left a dark patch between the skin of his forehead and the 
pink lining which should have adhered closely to it. 
Each time a customer opened the door, he held the wig 
with one hand and the hair flew at his back, like a. luminous 
trail in the dim light of the barroom. 

Moreover, looking at him more closely, I noticed that 
his clothes were clumsily patched up, at the elbows and 
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the trousers seat, with black velvet more brilliant and 
deeper in shade than the cloth. But these details were 
rather indistinct amidst the smoke and under the feeble 
light of the lamp, and he appeared, in spite of them, ex- 
tremely distinguished, slender, slightly bent under that 
handsome head of hair surrounded by stars in the dark 
blue of the sky. A little lower, about the height of his 
collar, the embroidery on the curtains stood out very 
clearly against the sky and enriched his poor suit to such 
an extent that one might have believed it some court 
array, so totally different was it from the Captain's oil- 
skins and my father's cape He sat with his back toward 
me, but now and again he turned his face toward the fire; 
one could then see how tired he was. Perhaps he had not 
eaten for several days and had fever, for his red cheek- 
bones were such a contrast with his otherwise livid com- 
plexion and the black rings under his eyes. 

He held out in the red firelight a small white hand, made 
of wood, with each joint and even the wrist articulated. 
He caused that hand to open or close, imitating sometimes 
the gesture which offers, or else that which closes upon an 
object. Now and again, a slight creaking was heard; 
then he leaned over the table, took completely to pieces 
the fragile mechanism, and repaired the defective joint 
with a tiny file he pulled out of his waistcoat pocket. 
Once more he assembled the parts again, and the little 
hand, in the pinkish, misty atmosphere, mimed again 
astonishment, longing, or anger. When he appeared satis- 
fied with a special gesture, he slipped over the wrist the 
tiny pearl bracelet and looked at the hand from all angles, 
marking it with a few strokes of a pink pencil, either on 
the skin or at the place of the nails, so that in the end it 
was a real woman's hand I seemed to see moving by itself 
in the air, as it perhaps tried to touch the brig. Yet it was 
much too small for a woman's hand, or even the hand of a 
little girl like Angle, and I could not fancy that a baby, 
the most diminutive baby from the smallest mother, 
could ever be born with such a small hand. So it must 
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have been a doll's hand... and from that moment I no 
longer doubted that this strange man manufactured dolls. 

And since I was the only person in the room who could 
without too much absurdity be looked upon as a little 
girl, I felt sure that he must, naturally, entertain friendly 
feelings toward me. But the difficulty was now, for me, 
not to let my hair dip in the beer, and to hold myself 
decently, which had become very hard since I had drunk 
the glass of gin which the Captain forced between my teeth. 
Then it was absolutely necessary to attract his attention, 
but that was almost impossible, for he worked quietly 
on without taking notice of anyone. Whenever his eyes 
met those of a labourer or my own, they did not even 
turn away, they simply looked beyond, and one did not try 
to capture their attention, for it was evident that this 
could never be done; even had they condescended to notice 
your gestures or to follow the motion of your lips, they 
would not have taken these in. Perhaps his ears, hidden 
though they were, under the hair, might have come to 
the rescue. But the fact is that he was so quietly engaged 
on his work, with movements so restrained, discreet, 
unobtrusive, that one realized that he did not care to talk 
with anyone not even a little girl; did not care if he 
was cold or hungry, nor even that he had become very 
old and thin and had lost his real hair. 

How warm it was here! It was so cosy in this barroom, 
once night had come, that I was surprised Lea could ever 
have called this place *the devil's den/ A pleasant torpor 
was stealing over me. One of my ears, resting on the wood 
of the table, took in the din of hobnailed boots; the other 
listened to the Captain's voice singing, 'There were once 
three fellows from Honfleur,' in which came a revolution- 
ary verse he had no doubt learned in town. When it came 
to that part, most people clapped; and if by any chance 
the labourers forgot, the Captain roared that he was going 
to drag them out by the feet. Then all clapped amidst 
laughter, and the old sailor ordered a new gin. But, of 
course, the stranger did not clap; he went on calmly pel- 
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ishing the little hand, and I found this quite natural. 
However, as I now consider it, it was the queerest thing 
on earth that he should be there, modelling a hand with 
so great an application and nobody taking notice of him. 
No doubt he had rented a room at the inn (and Chilperic 
had made sure he paid beforehand). But where did he 
come from? Where was he going? What attraction was 
there in staying in an unknown district, far from his rel- 
atives and friends, if, however, one could imagine relatives 
and friends belonging to such a mysterious vagabond? 
He receded from me, becoming quite small as does a man 
you look at through the big end of a telescope, and soon 
the window appeared as if it were several miles away, 
and the table where he rested his elbows looked like a 
child's toy; then, on the contrary, he became dispropor- 
tionately long, drawing close to me, so that I could no- 
tice how badly he needed shaving, and that the front of his 
shirt was starched but dirty. 

Sometimes, he held up the hand level to his chest, then 
bent ceremoniously down to it and kissed its fingers. I 
then pictured an invisible young woman to whom he thus 
paid homage; I guessed she was tall, very slender and rich, 
since the skin of her hand was so smooth and pearls circled 
her wrist. When the man once more looked up, he slowly 
opened his lowered lids and fixed his gaze at the place where 
should have been the young woman's face, afl this with 
such an expression of humble devotion that I felt quite ill 
at ease when I remembered the tiny size of those hands, 
for the young woman could be. nothing else but a doll, 
at most an automaton perhaps very perfect, capable of 
giving the vagabond such illusion of love and beauty. 

Toward the end of the evening, it often happened that 
the lamp burned very low, and the room was plunged in 
darkness. Then, the only drinker who remained in some 
light was the strange man seated under the bluish gleam 
of the stars. The wrinkles on his forehead disappeared, 
the dark patch under his wig became invisible, and his 
features were seen in their true aspect, clear-cut and noble. 



It often happened that the door then opened softly, and a 
-woman entered, dressed in a simple white tunic; she placed 
one hand on the old man's hair and kissed him on the fore- 
head. When she stood up again, she seemed suddenly 
slight in figure, and much older than the vagabond him- 
self ; her hair was not fair, but white. . . . When I related 
this story to Angle, she asked, appearing much interested, 
'Did she wear an ermine cloak?' *No, f I replied, * simply a 
white dress.* When she understood that it could not be 
either a fairy, or a queen, or an angel, the little girl asked 
further questions: ' To get out, did she go through the wall?* 
*No,' I explained, 'when Clotaire lit the lamp again, she 
threw herself into the fire and disappeared/ Angele pursed 
her lips and went to sleep. 

I also was asleep, by the side of my glass of beer, with 
my hair all damp, when the Captain slapped me three 
times on the back: 'That is enough sleep, little Catherine, 
it's getting late. Stand up and take Pamploix home.' 
It must indeed have been very late; most of the players had 
disappeared, and those who remained were squatting on 
the benches as if making ready to spend the night there. 
Especially the stranger had gone, and there was now a 
great silence in the room, only interrupted by Pamploix 
who was winding up his never-ending speech. Besides, 
the fire was almost out and the gusts of wind only blew 
off ashes which fell on the Captain's legs and caused him 
to grumble. Clotaire's eyes were red and swollen for want 
of sleep. Several times during the evening Chilp6ric made 
her go up to their little room, placed her on the bed, drank 
a glass of wine, ate a piece of cheese, all without speaking 
to her, then lay by her side and one heard her give a sort 
of scream. Each time she came back more tired than before, 
and banged the glasses about in the bowl where they were 
put to soak. It was almost cold in the room. I stood up, 
rubbed tny eyes still heavy with sleep, and the Captain 
placed Pamploix's hand in mine so that I might pull him 
with all my strength toward the door to set him going. 
Once started on his long legs, he would not stop, as we 
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knew well. At first he followed me with much difficulty, 
clinging to the counter and turning his head around to 
say good-bye to one man or another; then he banged the 
door behind him, quite angry: 'Blast it all, and blast you!' 
he thundered as he went, but once out he became as docile 
as a child. 

It was really a beautiful icy night full of stars, and above 
the Chantecroix trees a big kindly moon looked at us 
making our way, dragging one another, and it seemed to 
greet us with much civility. It was not raining; only the 
wind blew off from the trees myriads of drops which fell 
from leaf to leaf with a great din. The cold cut one's 
breath short, and two little white clouds advanced with 
us, issuing from our lips. 'See, little one/ exclaimed 
Pamploix, * what a night, what a wondrous wintry night!' 
He liked big-sounding words. The moon, which truly did 
its utmost to please us, clearly indicated the lanes, and 
later on the road, now almost dry but for a few puddles 
which shone like tinsel. The plain, with its trees and 
bushes hugely enlarged, appeared like a vast chessboard. 
One easily lost all sense of proportion; when I stretched 
out my hand and it covered up a cow sleeping near a shed, 
it seemed I could have turned her over like a toy, her legs 
up in the air. 

Along the skyline shone two big lights from the Mignots' 
farm, and on the left the fire from our house, of which a 
few flames, as they escaped from the chimney, lit up the 
roof and the attic windows with a reddish glare. I shivered 
because Pamploix was walking very slowly. I should have 
liked to run ahead of him, for it must have been very late 
and I was anxious about what Lea would say; but should 
I let go of his hand, I thought, he would fall and measure 
his length. The earth had suddenly hardened; it was 
freezing. 

Pamploix did not stop speaking. 'Let's see, Catherine, 
you are quite a big girl, now, aren't you?' The long screech 
of a night-bird was heard, and very far away the whistle 
of a train. I would swear to it that you are no longer 
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seven? Nor twelve, hey? Answer; come on, answer, 
Catherine, don't you be afraid!* 

'You are right!* 

'I knew it, Catherine, and if I asked it, that was to sec 
if you knew how to count. Well, well. . . Now, let's think 
it out../ and he stopped as he lowered his head toward 
his wooden leg. 'Don't let's be disturbed by the noise of 
the world; let's see; I've been married now twenty-seven 
years, five and three make eight, you must be getting on 
toward fifteen, Catherine. Is that true?' 

'Yes!' 

4 1 have a right to say you are no longer a child and if the 
Captain. .. if the Captain says otherwise, I'll bash his head 
in! Wolf! Wolf!* and he began to run, which was very 
dangerous for his balance. 

' But I assure you, Papa, there is no wolf.' 

'Ah!' said Pamploix gravely, 'well, my girl, don't you 
trust your eyes !' Toward the town a train tore up the sky- 
line, and one hoped the heaven would open like a fabric rent 
in two to reveal an even wider stretch of blue spangled with 
stars. Tve got it,' went on my father; 'you are now six- 
teen and must not trust your eyes.* 

At that moment we reached the row of apple trees which 
were always our guides as far as the Grange; my father 
stopped, steadied his feet in the frozen grass, and raised 
up his stick as if he were spelling out words in the sky. 
'Listen, Catherine; I couldn't tell you if you are going 
to be a milkmaid, a dancer, or a woman of the streets, 
but take my word for it, child, believe me' here his voice 
became suddenly hollow and he pulled himself up to his 
full height * the most important thing is to go straight 
ahead. Go straight ahead, Catherine, take the shortest 
cut, separate the wheat from the tares...' and so saying, 
he leaned against the nearest apple tree. As he was en- 
larging on this theme, he ventured two steps forward, 
then two backward, and each time reached the helpful 
little tree just as he was going to fall. Very erect, extremely 
solemn and dignified in his black cape and his old otter-skin 



cap, he was very handsome under the starry sky with the 
milky light playing about his white whiskers. He made 
most graceful gestures to separate 'the wheat from the 
tares/ extending them over the frozen plain and on each 
side of the silhouette of the slender apple tree. 

Why at the most edifying part of his speech did I recall 
the Captain's words, 'He's dead drunk'? Perhaps because 
they pointed to my duty, and I endeavoured to catch hold 
of his hand again at the risk of a slap in the face. The wind 
was lifting a corner of his cape and playing through my 
hair. Toward the town the fire-box of a train engine lit 
up the countryside. The pond was pink and golden. 
When I lowered my eyes, in the haze, over the water, 
appeared the castle of the strange man's friend, towers 
clustering close to each other, and little white clouds which 
burst like smoke issuing from bombarding mortars: the 
princess was being besieged. 

When Pamploix decided to go on, I began to wonder 
where was this path I had to follow 'straight ahead,' 
where it would lead me and if it would run across the 
stranger's path. My father did not stop speaking. The 
wind rose, so much so that at last I heard only a few words 
now and again, and the noise of the collar of his cape which 
flapped against his cheeks. I cannot, therefore, tell more 
about this. 
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How many times did I thus bring back Pamploix 
during that winter? God only knows. But I think it was 
a great many times, for the older he got, the more my 
father became fond of the pleasant warm feeling derived 
from wine, and on my part I did not require much pressing 
when L6a said, 'Catherine, go and fetch Pamploix/ for 



I was very bored at home, and I always hoped to see the 
doll-maker again and his mysterious lady friend. Toward 
the middle of December, one evening when it was freezing 
hard, the Captain knocked at our door. As he knew neither 
Emilienne nor L6a, his visit seemed strange. He had to 
stoop to get in at the door which Emilienne shyly opened, 
and when once he was in the room it was noticed that 
he was far too tall for the house, for his head touched the 
ceiling, and my sister avoided offering a chair for fear it 
should break under him. Also, it was very lucky he was 
not thirsty, for he could have used our tea-cups as thimbles, 
that is, if it had ever occurred to him to put a stitch or 
two to his breeches. In short, the Pamploix family looked 
more like dolls than human beings. 

Fortunately, no sooner was he in than he took off his 
cap, which action shortened him a little, and he bowed to 
say: 'Good evening... excuse me../ 

LSa, who was knitting by the fireplace, was at first very 
frightened at the giant's bushy eyebrows, and at his loud 
voice which caused the panes and the beams so to vibrate 
as to shake all the roofing; then she placed her hands each 
side of her mouth to shout, * What do you want, sir?' 

At these words the Captain stood up sharply, and his 
head banged with such terrific force against the ceiling 
that it lifted the whole house. 'Captain!' he roared, and 
at once the door flew open, a violent gust of wind came 
in, driving with it hoarfrost needles which put out all the 
lights. At the same time the donkey began to bray, the 
Captain closed the door with a kick, while Emilienne 
endeavoured to light the lamp again. When that was done, 
I went close to La and explained her mistake. Once more 
she made a funnel of her hands and shouted with all her 
might: 'Good evening, Captain. What do you want?' 
to which the Captain replied calmly: 'It's about the old 
man../ 'I knew it/ said Lfca simply, and she resumed her 
work without allowing herself to be drawn away from it 
by the sight of the Captain's oil-skin coat, though it was 
the funniest thing ever seen: it had surely belonged to a 
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sailor even taller than our friend (a man who, no doubt, 
could only enter cathedrals), for although it reached the 
Captain's heels, he had folded under a piece at the bottom 
and pinned it all around like a deep hem. I had never 
noticed this until that day, and I came close to him to make 
sure I was not mistaken. Then I realized that it was not 
at all clear that I was fifteen years old, since I hardly reached 
as high as his waist, not even by raising myself on tiptoe. 
Was Pamploix really a man of wisdom or was the Captain 
in truth a giant? 

As I was hesitating between these two propositions, 
he bent himself in two and whispered in my ear: 'Good 
evening, Catherine. He's dead drunk. Come quick/ But 
even when the Captain spoke in a whisper, the glasses 
clinked, so that L6a, having heard everything, repeated, 
'I knew it,' without interrupting her work. 

He dragged me toward the door, and Emilienne, who 
was quite jealous because the Captain had not said a word 
to her, started to speak in a great hurry, and to run after 
us like a fly; but the Captain said, 'I am deaf,' in his most 
terrible voice so that Emilienne went back in the house. 
When we were alone, he took me by the hand (I had to lift 
up my arm to reach his), then said: "Let's take the wheel- 
barrow, it may come in handy.* I ran to the tool-shed and 
got the wheelbarrow out. He placed it under his arm as if 
it were but a toy and he were taking a little girl to play in 
the sand, and once more he held my hand. 

The countryside was covered with hoarfrost, it was 
extremely cold, but my tall companion was walking so 
quickly that I had to run to keep up with him, and when we 
arrived at the Sign of the Wolf I was all of a sweat. Almost 
all the customers had left. There remained only two who 
were asleep on the benches; my father, dead drunk, and 
with his head sometimes banging against the floor, and, 
in front of the fireplace, the doll-maker, fast asleep. The 
Captain placed the wheelbarrow near the door, then he 
ordered two gins, and sat near the fire, pushing off the 
vagabond, who was in his way. I sat near him. Clotaire 
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was dropping with sleep. I could not take my eyes off 
the doll-maker, who breathed very evenly with a little 
squeak at the end of each inspiration; it was impossible to 
say whether the noise came from his nose or his stomach, 
and at each squeak a fly flew off his nose to settle there 
again immediately, and a wisp of his hair spread itself 
out fanlike. 

'Good Lord,* said the Captain, Tm damned if he's 
slept for days! Hullo! Hullo! man!" and he shook him 
roughly. 

The doll-maker spread his arms open, stretched them 
over the table, his lips kissing the wood, and went on 
with his sleep. 'He's asleep!* exclaimed the Captain as if 
he had noticed it only this minute. Clotaire was turning 
several benches upside down upon the tables. The beams 
of the inn smelt of pine wood and alcohol. The Cap- 
tain swallowed a full glass of gin, then pulled a big silver 
watch from his pocket. 'It's nine o'clock, little girl,' 
he said slowly. Then he called Clotaire, had a second glass 
poured for him which he gulped down at one go, and forced 
my glass between my teeth as he took me upon his knee: 
"It's nine o'clock,' he repeated slowly, * that's certain/ 
He thought the matter out and went on: 'Yes, but nine 
o'clock of what day? what month? what year?' I saw his 
big face drawing near to mine, and he blew into his mous- 
tache. * Well, Catherine? Do you know the man who keeps 
count of the days and months? Who tells me today is 
the sixteenth of December, 1887?' ^i s voice became more 
and more distant. I heard: 'And why shouldn't we be 
still yesterday or already tomorrow?../ He considered 
after each word and called out: 'Clotaire! Chilp6ric!' but 
these were the last words, far, far off, that I feebly heard. 

The table on which the doll-maker was leaning had 
become quite white, like a shroud, and on the dazzling 
whiteness his lady friend was lying, dressed in a brown 
dress and with a red cross in the form of an X upon her 
chest. Her grey hair had fallen over her shoulders. On 
her chest was also a little wreath which, as it sparkled, 
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now and again brought back life to her dead eyes* At the 
same time one heard church music, and I found myself in 
my pew at the catechism class, biting the wood of my little 
cupboard. The other little girls were nervously looking for 
the page of a hymn while the organ played the opening 
bars. 

'Do you believe she is dead?' said one of them gravely. 

'Not yet, I should think/ answered someone from above 
my head, * but it can't be long/ 

' Well, then, let's find it quick/ replied the first, and they 
crumpled the pages of their books. 

The organ took up again the opening bars, but my com- 
panions did not begin. 

'Why not sing "Holy guide of little children" to this 
tune which does not seem bad to me?' asked quickly one of 
them in whispers. 

*Oh! no! 1 replied the first seriously, 'that wouldn't be 
at all suitable. She is a very old lady, you know/ 

And they went on searching, slightly damping the 
pages with their fingers. 

* I don't think we shall ever find that page. Why isn't 
the sacristan here to show it to us; it's really too stupid, 
don't you think? 1 

*Yes/ gravely replied the little girl; "I begin not to 
understand anything at all in this affair/ 

However, the doll-maker, on his knees in front of the 
shroud, was sobbing loudly, with a squeak at the end of 
each outburst, and he shed so many tears that several tall 
candles had already refused to burn under such conditions. 
And the noise of the organ became truly terrifying, though 
it played only two or three bars. The old lady was still 
feebly breathing; the wreath could be seen rising up, and 
the red silk headdress still shone at times. 

'Then, in this case/ said a little girl suddenly, 'I believe 
it might be best to let him do as he likes. It can't be helped. 
What do you think, Michle?* 

'Yes, you are quite sensible, Clothilde, leave him alone/ 
And they both knelt each side of me. 
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At once, as if the organ had understood all this conver- 
sation, it began an infernal din, which started with the 
same three bars as all the other tunes which had not been 
heard. At certain moments, the din quieted down, and 
the music became very soft, like a woman's voice, or a 
child's, or an angel's through the mist. I had never heard 
anything more beautiful, and I understood that I should 
never again hear such music. Nevertheless, the little girls 
said, looking at each other with some anxiety: 'But that's 
not at all right, not at all right. What's going to happen 
now, I should like to know?' 

Suddenly the organ stopped, and in the silence one heard 
the doll-maker's sobs. He was holding in his own hand 
one of the old lady's hands, and muttering, 'That's the 
end! the end!' while he shook her so much that at last the 
wreath tumbled down with a rattling noise. Then a 
whistle was heard similar to water in a lock, when the 
sluice-gates are being opened, and at once it became very 
cold and a thick mist was all over the church. 

At that moment a little girl said: * That's strange, the 
priest should have been here long ago, yet I don't see ar 
sign of him. It's strange, do you see him?' 

'No, not at all, I see no one who might be a priest here.' 

' Well, then, get up and go to the vestry to see if you 
can't find anything which could take his place.' 

4 1*11 go, ' replied the little girl,-' but I must ask you to wait 
for me before you sing anything.' 

'Don't worry,' was the answer. 

Scarcely did the little girl stand up than there was a 
noise in the pulpit and Pamploix appeared, still dressed in 
his long black cape. He had taken off his otter-skin cap 
and was deadly pale. My two companions turned round 
and said, * Ah! good, that's just what we need,' and one of 
them added, ' So there is no need for you to trouble, dar- 
ling/ Thereupon they folded themselves in halves in order 
to squeeze their heads under the pew rail and sit on the 
bench in front, but the wrong way round the better to 
hear the preacher. I did the same. 
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'Justum ct tenacem/ began Pamploix, 'which means I 
am a wise and just man/ 

'An excellent opening/ said together the little girls, 
bowing at each other; 'let him continue that way/ 

'Gentlemen/ went on Pamploix, 'we are here all united 
today to commend a deceased woman's soul to God/ 

'But she is not dead yet/ remarked one of the children, 
'and what you say is extremely rude. Good Heavens, I 
hope he has not heard!' and thereupon she dropped her 
hymn-book, while the other blew her nose. The doll- 
maker was still kissing his friend's hand and was so in- 
different to everything that he did not even pick up the 
wreath which was still whole. 

'Yes/ said Pamploix, 'Lesseps's venture is a gigantic 
swindle to benefit the Netherknds, just like all this busi- 
ness of Russian railways 

4 This is taking us very far from our subject/ remarked a 
little girl, 'still... still, if he really wishes to mix up 
Lesseps with this present business... we have not got so 
many preachers at hand/ 

Only three candles now remained alight, and as my 
companions were talking all the time ('What do you think 
of his clothes? of his hat?" asked one... 'Oh, quite nice, 
really distinguished/ said the other), I did not hear the 
Captain approaching on tiptoe, followed by a sailor who 
was carrying a big rope rolled around his chest. ' They are 
rather beforehand/ said one of the little girls. 'Yes, 
rather/ The Captain stooped and whispered in my ear, 
'He is dead drunk/ but when he spoke in low tones he 
could be heard such a long way that Pamploix at once 
interrupted his speech and said, 'Very well, do as you 
please!' and climbed down from the pulpit in a great hurry. 

Immediately the little girls turned round again the right 
way about, and one pulled at the sleeve of the tall sailor, 
but he was so high on his legs that he could not bend down 
far enough for her to speak in his ear, so she had to climb 
upon a bench to say, 'Look, sir, you ought to pick up the 
wreath; it will be very useful later/ The sailor had only to 



stretch his arm to place back the wreath on the lady's 
chest. * Thank you/ said the little girl, 'and now sit down 
like the other people.' That was easier to say than to do; 
the sailor had to kneel in the middle of the nave, for he 
could not even squeeze his shoe between the benches. After 
that, the Captain blew his nose, and the organ began to 
play again. 

When the music stopped, one of the children said: 'Upon 
the whole be came off fairly well, indeed, quite well. But 
perhaps you know him? 1 

'I? Not at all/ 

' Well, now/ said the first little girl, 'what about singing 
"Holy guide of little children?" * 

'Oh!' 

* ... You could sing alto, darling, and the Captain would 
sing with his mouth closed, and that would be all right/ 

4 Oh! no/ replied the other, 'you don't mean it. To 
begin with, when all is said you will still surely find one 
more thing to say../ 

'What?' 

"That does not matter. But they are waiting for me at 
home/ 

'Very well, in that case let's go/ 

They both stood up, and one of them very politely said 
'Excuse me' as she stepped over my feet; the first to get off 
the bench waited for the other, so as to take her by the 
hand, and they walked off together, squeezing between the 
sailor's legs. 'It's true/ I thought, 'it must be very late/ 
and I followed them. 

In front of the gallery door they stopped : ' I don't suppose 
it will be long before he comes down/ said one. 

'Of course not/ And as it was very cold they began to 
stamp their feet and blow into their hands, but as their feet 
were extremely small they hardly made any noise. 

'It's long to wait/ said one, standing still. 

'Much too long and such a bother/ 

'He should have come down long ago/ 

4 Of course/ 
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'Well, darling, I think you ought to go up there to see 
if you can't find anything that looks like an organist. You 
will tell me tomorrow about it. They are waiting for me 
at home for a picnic, I must be off. All the same it is most 
queer. I should have liked to go to the bottom of this, 
you know. Look here, come and tell me about it this 
evening, and I will keep a piece of cake for you. Good- 
bye/ 

4 I'll go up/ said the little girl; * keep a cup of milk for me 
also'; but the other had akeady gone. 

I remained alone some minutes in front of the door, and 
it was rather frightening, for the doll-maker let out deep 
sighs mingled with sobbing as he said, 'Yes, it's the end! 
the end!' 

At last, the little girl reappeared; she was very red in the 
face and she was shaking with fear. *Oh! it's you,' she 
said, as if she had known me for a long while. ' Well, I 
found nothing up there which might answer for an organist. 
I feel certain you understand me, absolutely certain there 
has been no one up there the whole afternoon... Well, 
then...' 

'Then?' 

'In that case, if really there was nobody... Oh! could it 
be! could it be!' and she went off to ask the Captain if, 
yes or no, he had gone up to the gallery. 

'No,' he replied. 

I saw her shake her head, and I distinctly saw the sailor 
lean over the gallery to see if there was no one there. As he 
was much moved, one of his tears fell on the organ keyboard 
and there was a murmuring of flutes while the big tear 
rolled on the ivory which was not quite horizontal. 

*Oh! did you hear?* exclaimed the little girl, rushing 
to me. 

'Don't be frightened at that,' I explained; 'it is not so 
extraordinary after all. It is the sailor weeping/ 

'Oh! the booby!' said the child, recovering her breath; 
* do ask him to stop/ I did not try to explain further, since 
she thought that sailors could weep thus. 'Well, then,* 
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she went on, 'the Captain has not set foot in the gallery 
for the last eight days. In that case, hmmm. . .' 

*Do you mean to say/ I interrupted, 'that the organ../ 

'Hush! be quiet/ There was a long minute of silence; 
then the little girl resumed, in a tone of confidence: 'It is 
really all extremely queer, you know; none of this was 
foreseen on these lines... And I wonder who it was who 
tore the page from our hymn-book/ 

'You might ask the automaton merchant../ 

'Ah! How do you know thatT 

* Don't you see/ I explained, 'it was about two weeks 
ago . . / and I related all that had happened at the Sign of the 
Wolf. 

'Very good/ said the child; 'I see that you are in the 
secret/ And I wondered what that 'secret* was, while I 
looked at the old lady whose chest rose up irregularly, 
exactly as yours or mine will do when we are about to die. 
There remained only one candle alight, and the knees of the 
doll-maker bathed in a pool of tears which smelt like salt 
and the tide. 

Just then the little girl pulled at my sleeve. 'Watch 
carefully how all that happens; we might presently make 
use of your observations. Look, she is now going to die/ 
She leaned toward me: 'Would you care for us to sing, 
"Holy guide of little children/ 1 or is it really too long?' 

'No/ I said, imitating her way of speaking. 'It might 
be best to leave all that to him to do as he thinks best/ 

' You are quite right/ She sighed once or twice and said 
once more: 'Oh! how long it is, how long! it's really much 
too long/ 

The last candle had just gone out and the church had 
disappeared. At last the doll-maker exclaimed: 'There, 
that's the end, the end. Well, come along, she is../ but 
the word stuck in his throat. One heard the Captain's 
voice saying: 'Come along, come along, Catherine, it's 
time to start'; and the vagabond who was dancing around 
the body, almost off his head, knocked the wreath down 
on the tiks, and this time it broke. 



* Wake up/ went on the Captain, and when I opened my' 
eyes I found myself again in the barroom at the Sign of the 
Wolf. At my feet was the glass I had just knocked over and 
which had made, as it fell, exactly the same noise as had 
the wreath. I could not believe that all that was but a 
dream, and I looked for the shroud, the real little girl, 
and I was quite sure I had seen the doll-maker's face waver- 
ing in front of my eyes. How strange everything was! 
As I stood up I tried to recollect the 'secret* to impart it to 
the Captain, without paying heed to the fact that I had 
never really known. 

'Oh! well, Captain/ I said at random, 'I suppose all 
that story is at an end?' 

'Of course, of course, Catherine/ he replied, dragging me 
outside, 'Clotaire is a silly girl, and I have loaded your 
father on the wheelbarrow/ 

'All the same, he spoke rather well/ 

'Oh! he's dead drunk/ 

Outside, I woke up completely. I understood that the 
Captain was wheeling the barrow where a man lay helpless, 
his face very pale, his relaxed limbs dangling on each side, 
his head bumping against the upright back. From time to 
time my friend stopped to pick up the hands which swept 
the frosty ground. The countryside was entirely white. I 
had to run as when we came, so I was not cold. At one 
moment, farther out than the row of apple trees, I found 
myself rather ahead, and was able to notice my father's 
face. 'But it is not my father/ I said in an undertone. 
'Surely it is... it is the doll-maker/ 

Nevertheless, I went on my way without saying a word, 
first of all because we had gone much too far to retrace our 
steps, also because I did not dare to interrupt the Captain 
who appeared very angry. 

When we reached the road, my companion stopped and 
said: 'Well, Catherine, you are on the right road, now. 
Go on ahead. Good night 1 ; and he left me. 

When I found myself alone with the sleeping doll-maker, 
my brains : Shall I leave him on the road? Or shall 



I take him into the copse and lay him in the boat on the 
bank of the pond? No, Catherine, I replied to myself, this 
man is perhaps engaged to be married, and if he caught 
cold, he would have to be cupped, which would be an awful 
bother for the poor young girl. So, a little while later, just 
long enough for a little girl to take breath again, I wheeled 
the barrow down the road. When I reached the Grange, I 
hid the barrow against the wall and I called Angele. 

She opened the door: 'What is it? Lea is very anxious. 1 

'Pamploix will spend the night at the Wolf. Yes, he 
prefers to stay; it's a queer idea. He says good night to 
you all/ 

I reassured L6a, already prepared for the night in their 
double bed, and I sent back little Angele to sleep, telling 
her I would follow. In fact, I went up to the attic and 
undressed; then I pretended to go to sleep. Soon after, I 
came down once more, opened the door which did not 
squeak, and dragged the doll-maker by the feet into the 
room which Aunt Tirelo occupied when she stayed with 
us and where Pamploix went to bed when he was really too 
drunk. It proved a very complicated business and a very 
long job, through which the man did not come off without 
three or four bumps on his forehead. I laid him fully dressed 
on Pamploix's bed and I pulled up the blankets over his 
face, so that no one would see him if, by some misfortune, 
L6a woke up in the middle of the night and the idea entered 
her head to come and fetch the rosary she had left on the 
bedside table. 

When I had once more gone back to the attic, I thought 
that he would most likely soil the sheets with his shoes, 
so I went down once more and took off his shoes. At the 
same time I tied him to the bedpost by his neck. Thus, I 
thought, I shall get up very early tomorrow, and I shall be 
able to look at him quite close as much as I like. Perhaps, 
indeed, he will be awake, and I shall ask him severely what 
he is doing in our bed, under our roof, and by what trade 
lie lives. I even opened a wall-cupboard in which Pamploix 
put away his spirits and placed at the bedside a full bottle 
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and a glass. * Thus/ I thought, ' if he is thirsty or cold, he 
will drink a glass of rum and it will set him to rights/ 
Then I looked at him in his sleep; he was not extremely 
handsome, but he looked like a queer man I had seen on an 
Epinal coloured sheet, 1 on whom a fairy had cast a spell 
to keep him perfectly still; and when I thought that he 
manufactured dolls, and that perhaps crowds of little girls 
were rocking the little beings who came from his hands, 
I was so moved that I kissed him several times on the fore- 
head, just where the wig began. 

Next day, I got up at dawn, but when I raised up the 
sheet to admire at leisure the doll-maker, it was Pamploix 
I found, asleep in his place and snoring with all his might. 
On the table, the bottle was empty. I tried to ask him 
questions on that day and on several others, but I soon 
understood that Pamploix had not met the doll-maker, 
and I never knew at what time he had left the Grange, 
where he had gone, neither how he had managed, for 
instance, to untie himself and open the door. And who had 
drunk the bottle of rum? I believe it was Pamploix. 



ON THE next day, snow began to fall; at first a little, 
then thicker and thicker, until the apple trees were all 
covered with a deep layer. It froze every day, so the school- 
boys began to skate, and the most amusing thing was to 
be on the spot when the mail-coach arrived; the horses 
skidded, and sometimes fell heavily to the carrier's despair; 

1 The famous cheap sheets of pictures (rather Eke the old English broad- 
sides) printed at Epinal. They were much in vogue at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Peasants and poor children often had few other things to read. In 
the shape of big posters with four or five rows of pictures, they related stories, 
nursery rhymes, etc (Translator.) 
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the travellers screamed as soon as they put foot to ground, 
tried to keep their balance by means of their umbrellas, 
but nearly always fell, their legs up in the air, unless the 
carrier, in a better temper, helped them as far as the row 
of trees, squeezing the girls' waists as he went. 

The bright dresses, the fur coats, and the otter caps were 
a fascinating spectacle to watch, all the more so since, with 
Christmas approaching, the village people brought back 
from the town boxes of all sizes, candles, tinsel for the 
Christmas tree, perhaps a clockwork horse with saddle 
wrapped in straw and looking at you with dull green eyes 
or tiny toy dogs for the little ones. It was so funny when a 
box tumbled out of the coach, and dress material of all pos- 
sible shades escaped; or when another one full of feathers 
burst open and the feathers flew all over the place; or when 
a goose left its basket and started gravely on a journey of 
exploration; it was all so funny that one easily forgot this 
was the very spot where Madame Lise had once stepped into 
the coach never to come again, and that she had never 
written even one single letter, although she had said, 
'Little Catie, I will not forget you/ It was also from this 
crossroad that Segonde's funeral had set off; and not very 
far away 'someone ' had collected, in those distant days when 
I was still a very small girl, * mementoes' of the dead 
woman. 

But all such things were now quite at an end. Why suffer 
for what was no more? How cold it was; let us go in. 
Emilienne had kept up a splendid big fire of crackling wood, 
and, though she was in rather a bad temper, I could have 
kissed her. I sat down in the room, quite close to little 
Ang&le, and we began to read the story of *Mr. Wind and 
her Ladyship the Rain/ and waited for each other at the 
bottom of the page. From time to time Angele asked, 
'Have you finished, Catherine?* or else, *Do you think he 
will pidl off all her hair in the end?' ' Wait, I must put a 
little more coal in the stove...,' and she played with the 
fire. At other times 'Mr. Wind and her Ladyship the Rain' 
became rather dull people, and the little girl understood 



that it was no good expecting them to throw saucepans or 
faggots at each other's head, nor roughly to rock a baby 
cloud to the tune of 'do, mi, sol, do, mi,' drummed upon 
the window, nor indeed to do anything interesting at all. 
> I waited longer and longer at the bottom of the page, 
and at last I felt the fair head sliding down on my lap, 
with its little closed eyes turned up toward heaven. It was 
really extremely cold, and L6a kept on saying, 'I must knit 
you a pair of woolly stockings for the winter, Catherine, 
but then... really I would need fine needles... and also 
perhaps wool.' 

'Yes, I think so/ 

"That's what I think, too/ Little Angle purred like a 
cat. 'I would like to make Angele a dress, for Christmas, 
but then... really I would require needles... and also per- 
haps material/ 

*Yes, Mamma/ 

' Well, thinking it over, I shan't do anything of the sort. 
I shall knit a silk tie for Pamploix/ 

4 That's good/ 

* Yes, it will look so nice with his black frock coat and 
his new otter-skin cap/ 

* Yes, we might at the same time make him a silk hand- 
kerchief and even a scarf so that he won't be cold, and 
also a pair.../ 

'A pair of gloves, certainly. But isn't it likely, Cather- 
ine, that we shall need silk for all this? Never mind, never 
mind, I shall darn him a pair of stockings, and turn over 
an old tie, and as for Christmas gloves, well, he will pat 
his hands in his pockets, and that will do/ 

4 Yes, that's what I think, too, Mamma/ 

'Very well, that question's settled, Catherine. And now 
let us rest/ 

She put her hands out toward the flames, also drew her 
face nearer, so that her skin became quite rosy and at the 
same time her wrinkles vanished. As she had spoken 
rather a lot, her lips were damp; and as the wind found its 
way under the door, her white hair flew around her head. 



How young she looked, Mother Lea, and so slight, so 
slight, that her waist could have found room in a ring 
formed by my fingers! She wore one of Aunt Tirelo's bod- 
ices, with sleeves puffing out at the shoulders, and it was 
not quite a peasant's dress. 'Here's another Christmas/ 
she said with childish joy, as if she were expecting toys. 
As the icy wind still came under the door and through the 
broken panes, Emilienne brought her screen down. Now 
and again small icicles blew off the windows and fell on it, 
or flakes of snow, so that the poor Chinese men appeared 
very cold, and the ice melting because of the fire, the water 
dripped from their ears and their beards. As for the little 
Japanese kdy, with a face cracked like an autumn apple 
and making her look older than her years, she appeared to 
be so cold as she walked about her garden with her small 
sunshade, that one said to her, 'Young lady, go back 
quickly to your own country; you will become quite ill 

among us ' But that was entirely useless, for she could 

not understand French. 

Then 'Mr. Wind and her Ladyship the Rain' fell to the 
ground with a loud 'flop!' and while they rubbed their 
rumps and congratulated each other that they had not died 
of the fall, little Angle woke up, rubbed her eyes, and 
began to speak in my ear, f Do you know where I have been, 
Catherine?' 

*I have not the least idea/ 

* Well, I was in a tiny house in the company of a gentle- 
man, my husband, who was so tall that he could only stand 
inside the chimney. Then 

'Then?' 

" Well, it was not at all practical for speaking to him. 
When I called out, ' ' Hullo ! Hullo ! up there in the chimney, 
do you want dinner?" he replied, "I believe that the pump- 
kins will be big this year"; and I had to climb on the roof 
with a plate as huge as a soup-tureen, and risked breaking 
my neck. Ah! that was a job, Catherine! And I forgot the 
big fork... You know, I don't advise you to marry a tall 
man. It's really far too much trouble/ 
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'That's exactly what I think/ 

' Oh ! you can't know !' 

* And naturally you didn't love him? 1 

4 Oh! yes, yes, naturally I loved him, because for one 
thing, if I wanted to know what kind of weather it was, 
I didn't need to go out-of-doors. I only called up the 
chimney, " Hullo ! Hullo ! sir, tell me what the weather is." 
Then he said, "It's not raining, but I don't advise you to go 
out because there is a huge cloud out there"; or else, "You 
might go out, but take your umbrella...'" 

Lea listened attentively. 

'Really,' went on Angele, 'don't you see that a husband 
of that sort would be useful? Also he answered as a weather- 
cock and when I wanted to see which way the wind was 
blowing, I looked at his hair.' 

' And what about lighting the fire?' 

' Oh ! I placed the flue-pipe inside one leg of his trousers/ 

'Ah!' 

'Certainly. And one day, really the last day we spent 
together, he said, "It's raining." As usual I climbed on 
the roof to give him his umbrella. But there was also far 
too much wind, and scarcely was the umbrella opened than 
the house flew up in the air. And then../ 

'And then?' 

4 The book dropped. Let's sing ' ' The little drummer-boy" 
now: will you?' 

Thus we spent the pleasant winter evenings. We weir 
not rich, but we had suffered so much in former days that a 
bit of fire, an hour of rest at nightfall, sufficed to fill us with 
happiness. Besides, I had a feeling that the truth about my 
adventures would soon come out; someone seemed to whis- 
per in my ears that I should soon know who the doll-maker 
was, where he came from, and that it would be a marvel- 
lous story compared to which those of my little sister and 
my own were only colourless adventures. Perhaps Madame 
Lisc was already prowling about the village, toward the 
south, out of which along the hollow lanes no one ever 
came. Perhaps the doll-maker knew Madame Lise and 
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they were at this very moment mysteriously speaking 
together in some forsaken shed, discussing Pamploix's 
three daughters, the little boy of the gamekeeper's house, 
and old Monsieur de Chantecroix. 

I could see two tears falling from the merchant's eyes 
and I heard him repeat amidst his sobs, 'And so, you know 
what became of Segonde?* 

4 Yes, she is dead/ 

* Ah!* and he wept the more. But, resuming: ' And when 
did that happen?* 

'The summer before you came/ 

* Ah!' and the merchant remained a long while without 
moving, resting against a fir tree, and weeping. 

When he held his head up again, his eyes were dry and 
he asked: 'In my place, what would you do? Tell me, 
Lise?' 

* In your place, Myriam. . / began Lise; then she laughed. 
'What a fanny question to ask. In your place... Listen, 
my friend-./ and she started speaking in his ear. I could 
catch only a few words, without sequence and without 
meaning. Now and again the doll-maker said, ' Yes, yes, 
that's true/ Toward the end he exclaimed: *Oh! but, 
that's exactly right. But how did you know it?' 

At that moment Madame Lise, who had become a very 
big and ripe woman, with enormous ankles which, good- 
ness knows how, fitted in very tiny shoes, said, 'Hush! 
my friend, my little finger tells me so many things/ 

So the merchant took hold of Madame Lise's hand, and 
kissed it, just as he had done with his friend's hand, at 
the Sign of the Wolf. Then he looked it over with a sort 
of business-like attention, causing the joints to work, and 
once again kissed it, saying, * All that is really very sensi- 
ble/ 

" Yee esf stammered Madame Lise, with a little bird- 
like scream. 

At last the doll-maker burst out laughing, a dull and 
long laughter which sounded far distant in the depths of 
the wood* There was a lot of snow upon his bowler hat. 



so much that one wondered how he could balance that 
heap upon his head without being uncomfortable, but then 
he said, ' Yes, Lise, and they had many children, no doubt?* 

* Exactly the right number, my friend, not one too many/ 
said Madame Lise amidst laughter. She had become very 
pretty because she was dressed in a bkck lace frock to 
which the snow clung easily, and she opened an umbrella 
of a blue more delicate than even my aunt Tirelo's. 'And 
now, * she said, ' give me your arm, Myriam, and let us walk. ' 

The doll-maker at once offered his arm, and they set out 
toward the Chantecroix mansion. Naturally, the umbrella 
had to be left behind among the branches, and a tiny bird- 
of-paradise began to shiver and protest upon her hat as he 
received several flakes of snow upon his feathers. 

* I knew it,* I said, quite loud, but nobody looked around. 
'My dear man, keep quiet/ said Madame Lise; *it is not 

after all so extraordinary that a bird should receive one or 
two flakes of snow upon his feathers/ 

'It is not a matter of "one or two flakes/' ' complained 
the bird sharply. 

*Of course not, of course not/ said the doll-maker. 

"There, now, you must side with him, Myriam P 

'Not at all, not at all, my dear, I only meant to say: 
4 'No, it is not at all so extraordinary that a bird... etc.... 
etc " indeed, exactly what you have said, it was ex- 
tremely sensible/ 

'Good. And now let's walk faster, for I am frozen/ 
went on Madame Lise. 

At once the little bird, which could not walk to keep 
itself warm, began to sing. Madame Lise looked up, most 
certainly with the idea of saying something or other, but 
unfortunately the brim of her hat hid the bird from her, 
and she only said: * I will have, really, to paint its feathers 
red. What do you think about that, Myriam?' 

'Yes, yes, perfectly right/ answered Myriam, who had 
not heard, and the bird appeared so miserable that I could 
not help exclaiming quite loudly: 'I was certain of that. 
It was bound to happen/ 



But naturally no one heard. The couple went on their 
way. I wanted to bend down to pick up the umbrella, 
which was a silk one, for I thought, 'At last, we can make 
Pamploix a tie!* but I found out that it was hardly as wide 
as my hand, so there would not be enough material, and I 
myself was taller than the whole forest. And, really, the 
trees were none other than the characters in 'Mr. Wind and 
her Ladyship the Rain* which had become rather mixed up 
in my sleep. Nevertheless, I explained, as a matter of form: 
'No, indeed, there won't be enough for a tie/ 

'What's that you arc saying, Catherine?' enquired 
AngSle. 

*I said, 1 1 replied, 'that I am waiting for you at the bot- 
tom of page ij 3/ 

* How cheeky you are! It is I who have been waiting for 
you ever so long/ 

'Very well, then tell me if the three babies are good/ 

* But they have been dead for ever so long, so naturally 
they arc good. You know, Catherine, one would at least 
be good if one were dead,* gravely went on the little girl; 
then: *Tell what you were thinking about, Catherine?' 

'Nothing/ 

* That's a lie, one always thinks about something. I, 
for instance, was thinking that the boy had come back. 
And then, after that../ 
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IHE twenty-fourth of December, 1887, perhaps you 
may remember it, was a grey and mournful day. It snowed 
during all the preceding night and in the morning the mail- 
coach had to give up going to town. The carrier, having 
nothing to do, walked about in the village streets the whole 
morning, throwing snowballs at the girls. At midday he 



was seen going toward the Sign of the Wolf and there he 
must have got drunk, for nothing was heard of him until 
very late on the following night. After the midday meal, 
Pamploix also set forth to 'see the Wolf/ and Emilienne 
commandeered us for tidying the house, cleaning the win- 
dows and washing the floor, setting things to rights in the 
oak chest and polishing all the saucepans. 

It proved at first quite amusing, for Anglic prattled on. 
4 That's the bench where the boy will sit at table. This is 
the plate in which we shall serve his food and the fork 
which he will use. And see, Catherine, it's here he will fall 
on his knees, to say: " Angele, darling, I love you/' ' 

'Hurry up,* said Emilienne, 

*Oh! it hardly seems true/ went on Ang&e, 'when I 
think that he is on the way! Hurray! hurray!' and she 
clapped her little hands. 

At that moment we noticed that the cat had nibbled off 
some of the carpet, and we wondered what we had better 
do so that he would not get a beating. 

About two in the afternoon, a great noise of crashing 
timber was suddenly heard. There was too much snow on 
the roof of the farthest shed, and it had fallen in. A little 
while later L6a entered the kitchen and declared, 'The 
donkey's dead, the donkey's dead!' Then we quickly went 
into the yard, each of us girls carrying half of the red carpet. 
The donkey's kind big head was resting upon the snow, 
his eyes open. L6a bent down and closed them, but she had 
gre2t trouble in doing so, for he wanted to look at us once 
more. 

'Poor little Neddy!" said Angele, petting one of the long 
ears; then she looked at us, saying: * It was not his place to 
be left here to shiver with cold and be hungry, he should 
have been with the others. 

4 What do you mean, the others?' asked L6a. 

'With us, for instance/ said the little girl firmly. 'And 
he died so as to punish us/ 

The remaining part of the afternoon was very sad. Angfele 
no longer wanted to bother about the carpet, nor even 
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about the tart for the following day. 'What's the good/ 
she exclaimed, 'since the donkey is dead!* I tried my best 
to console her, but she kept on worrying: 'How are they 
going to carry him to be buried, nowl He's much too heavy 
for us!' Or else she said, 'It is a disturbing misfortune.' 

About three o'clock, she remembered she had to go to 
church to rehearse a hymn she was to sing at Mass the next 
day with other little girls. I went with her. The fields 
were all white and in the village children were admiring 
Sintonge's window-display where he had put on view a 
plump Negro baby. Ang^le drew close to look, in her 
turn and said, 'See, Catie, that's the baby I ought to have 
if we were rich!' and she laughed a great deal. 

When we entered the church, the Nativity donkey 
brought back our grief to her, and she wept so much that 
she could not sing. 'You are a little silly,' exclaimed the 
lady teacher, 'you don't even know why you are crying. 
Go home. ' And my little sister came down from the gallery. 
We walked out, and the air little by little dried our tears, 
leaving long salty streaks upon our cheeks. There was now 
a sharp high wind and it was not snowing any longer. 

When we began to give thought to where we had wan- 
dered, we realized that we had followed exactly the oppo- 
site road to the one we should have taken to go back to the 
Grange; we had no doubt turned to the right since, for we 
found ourselves in a sunken lane, where the earth still 
displayed brown patches sheltered from the wind. This 
lane seemed to lead to the woods, across an ancient meadow, 
though there was no meadow to speak of, the countryside 
being all white. It was still fairly light. 

'Why don't we go and pick holly?' I asked; 'there's just 
time enough to go and come back.' 

'Yes, let's pick holly/ agreed Ang&Ie. 

So we left the lane and cut across fields to reach the woods 
the quicker, for I guessed we had scarcely more than an 
hour of daylight, and before that time was over we still 
had to go back to the road with our holly* The meadow 
was on a slope, and we began to run downhill, our feet 
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sinking into the snow. It was all so easy. When we 
reached the bottom, there was no longer any trace of a 
lane, only the imprints of wheels criss-crossed upon the 
snow as they went in all directions. We walked slowly 
toward the wood. Angele shook her hair to get rid of the 
snow settled upon it, and dragged on my hand. 'Let's 
hurry, Angele/ I said, 'night will soon be upon us/ In 
the far distance the sun was akeady setting upon a bed of 
pink clouds. 

' How beautiful it looks, Catherine/ said Anglic naively. 
' I believe that it will be on a night like this that the boy 
will come. Don't you?' 

'Yes, yes, darling, but let's walk quickly.* 

She kept on by my side. It was getting colder and colder, 
the wind was rising as it often does toward evening, and 
I began to feel sorry I was not wearing my muffler, when 
at last we reached the wood. ' Here we shall be sheltered/ 
We entered the wood as one might a house, Angele was 
quite out of breath. 'Oh! there's holly/ she exclaimed 
suddenly, as if we were going on with our interrupted 
conversation. She raised up for a moment some of the dark 
foliage with the little red balls shining bright against the 
pinkish sky; she clapped her hands in delight. 'Listen, 
Catherine, let's bring back armfuls of it to decorate the 
house/ We hastened to gather it. 'Come, that's enough, 
Aagile/ I said, * see, night is akeady falling/ 'Just a little 
more!' begged Ang&le. 

It was growing darker and darker and behind us I saw 
the moon appearing, whiter than the whitest clouds. 'Off 
we go, now/ I said sternly; *in twenty minutes it will be 
pitch-dark... and the wolves../ 'Don't let's speak of 
wolves/ said the little girl seriously; 'I don't even want 
to see the tail of one/ and we set off, 'I believe this is the 
way/ I said. 

We walked some little time in the wood, without coming 
to the edge. It was almost dark, and our feet now and 
again stumbled against roots. Sometimes brambles slapped 
us in the face or the chest, and we lost a lot of time freeing 
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our dresses without getting them torn. It may have been 
about four when night fell. All at once, the sky became 
dark, while the forest stood out luminous and transparent. 

'Really, it's much nicer like this,' said Angle, "we'll 
find our way more easily, you know. Don't you think so?' 

'Of course/ I replied, not to frighten her, but I knew 
that we were lost. 

Suddenly the ground felt very hard and slippery; it was 
freezing as on every night. 'listen, Angle, this walk is 
very pleasant, isn't it? But I don't think we are in the 
right direction, or else we should have reached the edge 
of the woods long ago/ 

* Very well, then, which way shall we go?' 

'Just in the opposite one, I believe/ 

We turned about and our walk started again, all in 
silence. I went first this time, and whenever I noticed the 
least white strip of snow, I exclaimed: "That must be the 
clearing/ or else, 'No mistake this time, it's the clearing/ 

The forest was really very beautiful under the moon; 
but it became thicker and thicker and one was always 
bumping into spider-webs covered with ice, and fearing 
that the spiders might have got into one's dress; in the 
first place it was rather a mess, and then it was very cold, 
for the spiders in the forest wore a thick layer of snow upon 
their garments. 

Angele walked more and more slowly, I had to wait for 
her now and again, calling out all the time to let her know 
the way. 'Listen, Catherine, don't say, "This time it's 
the clearing'* again if you are not sure, it's really too un- 
pleasant. And I'm the one who's carrying the heaviest 
bundle of holly!' 

'Oh! darling, give it to meP 

But just at that moment, she fell down upon the ice and 
scratched her knee. I had to bandage it with my hander- 
chief, and when we started again, we left a trail of blood 
upon the snow like Tom Thumb's trail of pebbles. But 
goodness only knew where they were leading, these drops! 
I could not have told you. 
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'You know/ said Angle, 'my leg feels stiff like a doll's 
leg. It's queer. If I fell on my other knee, then on my 
elbows, and also a little on my chest and on my head, I 
should be as stiff all over as a doll, yes, exactly like a little 
girl's daughter. I would like to know what it really feels 
like../ 

'Hush, be quiet, you should not speak of misfortunes/ 

'But don't you think, Catherine, I should understand 
them better after that?' 

* You have got the queerest ideay, darling/ I said, kissing 
her. But she walked now very slowly, prattling all the 
time not to be frightened,' and I became very anxious. 

At last I noticed a broad white strip. ' This time, here 
we are!" I exclaimed. 

'Be quiet, I tell you/ said Angele. 'I bet it's only 
another bank full of white-rabbit holes/ 

4 Why white? 1 

'Because they sit at the door of their houses and watch 
us go by without our seeing them/ 

A little later we emerged into a glade. It was still a 
beautiful starry night with one or two little wkite clouds, 
perhaps breathed out by the donkey and the ox of Beth- 
lehem. 

'Oh!' said Angele, 'I must rest. I think there's some- 
thing here which looks like a house. You ought to go and 
sec if they mind giving us a slice of bread and taking us 
back to the Grange in their cart when they go, perhaps, to 
the midnight Mass/ 

'All right/ I agreed, and walked up to the house. 

I had first to climb over a wire-fence, then I slipped and 
fell upon a bell glass, then on another, and one of my legs 
went through a third. 

'Don't make such a noise/ said Angle; 'suppose these 
people have gone to bed/ 

'Yes, that's true/ I thought to myself; 'perhaps in this 
part of the country people go to bed soon after four/ 

At the same time I felt along my legs and thighs to make 
sure I had not wounded myself; fortunately I had not. 
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'Well, then,* I reflected further, 'that may be all for the 
best; if these people are asleep, I should think the noise 
of these three bell glasses must have been enough to wake 
them, and they will come to see what's happening. Let's 
wait/ I sat, but with great care this time, upon a fourth 
bell glass, and listened for the noise of the door which 
they could not fail to open. 

' Well?' called out Angele, * can't you tell me if it is really 
a house?' 

As no one came to open the door, I began to think: 
* Either it is empty, or else an old man lives in it, and he 
sleeps heavily as it seems people do at that age/ Then I 
went up to the front of the house, my legs getting all 
soaked, for there were on that side a lot of high shrubs 
and brambles. ' I don't know, darling, if it is a real house, 
but all I can say is that it has no door/ 

' Well, look for the windows, or low down on the walls, 
where there may be a cat-hole big enough for us to get 
in/ 

I followed the front wall. Leaning in at a window, I 
noticed there was no light indoors. Toward the right, I 
discovered a path between the house and a fairly high wall 
on the top of which were bits of broken glass. * I must call 
Ang&lc, ' I thought, 'I shall speak to her to reassure her, 
and in that way I shan't be so frightened myself/ 

So, when Angle exclaimed, ' At that rate we shall never 
reach home!' I called to her: 'Come, darling, I believe I 
have found a path/ 

4 At last!' said the little girl, and she joined me, walk- 
ing lame, 

"Look,' I explained when she was near me, 'the door 
(if there is one) must be on the other side; so let's follow 
this path which seems to me right/ 

*Oh! it seems to you right! and perhaps you see the edge 
of the wood again?' 

'Don't make fun of me, darling. Mind the bell glasses, 
and I advise you to lift your feet as high as you can to avoid 
the brambles/ 
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*Oh!' said Angle, 'you might have cleared them away 
for a little girl like me with a doll's leg/ 

'Raise your feet high, that's good. Now I think you'd 
better not lean against this wall which does not look very 
strong. There is no need, when the owner conies tomorrow, 
for him to find his place half down.' 

'Exactly what I was going to say/ answered the little 
girl. 

'This time, we are getting somewhere,' I said, 'and I 
believe that. . . here's the door. Give me your hand/ 

It had become rather dark; fortunately the snow covering 
the window-sill and the top of the door gave us a light. 
Inside it was pitch-dark, A smell of pine wood and varnish 
filled the air. 

When we reached the middle of a big room I said to 
Angile: 'Darling, stay here; I'll go and fetch matches in 
the kitchen/ 

' But do you know this house?' 

' Perhaps . . / I replied. 

'I am frightened! Come back at once, Catherine, oh, 
look!* 

The moon had just emerged from one of the two clouds 
which ran in the sky, and as the donkey did not breathe 
as quickly as the ox by far, we might perhaps reckon on 
one or two hours of some light. Just what was needed. 

' I won't look for matches,' I said, *I don't think we need 
them/ 

'Oh! come quick, Catherine I come quick!' She had 
placed her bundle of holly on a table and was waiting for 
me, seated on a bench close to the window. 

On drawing near I saw the yard we had just walked by 
without knowing it, and at once I recognized its low wall 
and the iron gate. 

*Oh! but it is the house../ I began, 'the picnic house. 
It is indeed!' 

'Hurray!' gaily exclaimed Anglic, 'you have guessed 
right; you'll have a piece of cake; it only remains to find 
the cake/, 



'Just what I was going to say/ I explained, laughing. 

Anglic got up and searched shyly around the patch of 
light which the moon let in through the window. There 
was nobody about, and certainly no one could have been 
here for a long time. . . not perhaps since that day when the 
two woodcutters had, no doubt, drawn lots as to who 
would have my dress. I shivered with fear at the idea they 
might come back, and I wondered if it would not be best 
to leave this place at once, 

*Oh! Catherine, come here!' 

I went near her. Anglic, squatting in front of the fire- 
place, her fair hair shining in the moonlight, was pointing 
out to me a tiny pair of patent leather shoes, placed side 
by side upon the hearth. 

'Oh! good Heavens!' I exclaimed, so much did these 
small shoes, alone there in this empty house, move me. 

'Look, Catherine, how small they are, and how pretty!' 
I put out my hand to touch them. * Don't touch them 
You know to whom they belong, don't you? Wait, we 
arc going to give him a surprise.' She quickly broke off 
two twigs of holly profusely covered with red berries and 
placed one in each of the shoes. 'Ah! Catherine, won't 
the Child Jesus be surprised presently? He won't believe 
his eyes!' 

'No doubt/ I said, smiling in the dim light. 

There followed a moment's silence. Out of the window 
I saw the snow starting to fall again. 'It's snowing/ I 
said. 

'Look here/ exclaimed the little girl, *I was just won- 
dering; are you sure that be is not asleep upstairs while 
waiting for them to bring his Christmas presents? Call 
him, do/ 

'But, do you know his name?* 

'Of course not, though that really does not matter at all, 
for I am sure there are not two people like him upon the 
earth!' So little Angle called out, 'Little boy!' and she 
ran into the passage, as far as the foot of the stairs and called 
again: 'Little boy! little boy!... It's us/ Soon, however, 



she came back, sat down and said very quietly: 'He cer- 
tainly is not here. I think he will come back for dinner; 
let's wait/ She stretched out her legs and presented her 
little feet to the fireplace, exactly as if a fire had really 
been lit there. A little later she said: * Yes, but I can't see 
what sort of dinner they have prepared for him, unless it 
all comes out of the chest/ However, nothing came out 
of the chest, for everything could not happen exactly as in 
fairy-tales. 'Stay here/ explained Anglic; 'I am going to 
warn the cook. Perhaps she has not noticed the little 
shoes. It's more than time she lit her kitchen fire'; and 
she called out: 'Justine! Justine! come down at once, 
please,* as might a young but efficient housekeeper; but 
of course no one came down. 4 Oh!' said the little girl, 
'there really is no one here. I should like to know what 
we shall have for our dinner. Have you any idea?' 

'Perhaps he'll bring his meal with him!' 

4 Perhaps you are right!' She held her little hands to- 
ward the imaginary fire, declaring, 'Catherine, you must 
put on a log, that fire will soon be out/ 

The moon looked at us in silence, and now and again a 
branch, bent by the wind, swept against the panes, throw- 
ing a shadow on the floor. 

'We must be sensible,* I said, 'I think../ 

'What's that you think? tell me quick/ 

*I think we ought to start on our way home now, if 
we want to reach the Grange for dinner/ 

"That's true, only my leg is rather stiff. Well, I see that 
you don't want to spend the night here. Perhaps you are 
right. For one thing, we should have to go to sleep, and 
I know I could never close my eyes in this place, I should 
be afraid of seeing the boy's feet getting into these shoes 
during my dreams... it would be awful with all these 
holly berries. I've got an idea, let's write bim a letter of 
apology/ 

' Have you got any paper?' 

'Well,' said the little girl, 'we might write on a piece 
of my white petticoat (I think yours is red, which is not 



so easy) if I dip this small piece of wood into the ashes. 
It'll be quite clear; you wait/ 

At once she sat at the table and wrote, her tongue slightly 
poking out. When she had finished, she read her message 
over again, added a final period, and, turning toward me: 
'Now, listen, tell me what you think: "My dear little boy* 
We have not forgotten that party you gave us that other 
day. We very often think of you. For dinner today, I 
fear there is not much, but I could not find Justine, nor any 
matches to light the stove. Two little girls who love you, 
Ang&le and Catherine." * She looked at me, wrinkling up 
her forehead. 

'Quite perfect,' I said; 'now let's go/ 

'One moment!' and she wrote a postscript which I read 
over her shoulder. 'You might perhaps come and play 
with us one day, * . I, especially, love you so much. An- 
g&le/ It was too long, and she had to write on the other 
side of the petticoat: 'Many kisses/ I saw her blush in 
the dim, light, and to hide her confusion she exclaimed: 
* And now, let's go, I feel better. What about you?' 



1 HAT> no time to reply. I heard steps on the slippery 
pavement in the yard, and the noise of the frozen shrubs 
someone was pushing to one side, then the door opened 
suddenly. 

*Oh! dear me! Catherine!* screamed Anglic, burying her 
head in my bosom* 

'Who's that?* I asked politely, but in a firm voice. 

'Don't be afraid, there's nothing to fear../ answered a 
quavering voice, *I shan't eat you up. Of course I won't, 
no one can-ever-say-that-I-eat-people-up. ' We could follow 
his steps in the passage; when he entered the room he 



stopped at the door, and said once again: 'Don't be afraid.* 
Angle opened one eye. The newcomer struck a light 
with his tinder-box, and pulled out of his pocket a candle 
which he placed in a candlestick. Then, he walked to the 
fireplace, holding the light level with his face. So we could 
see he was an old man, beardless, but with long white 
whiskers. He wore an evening suit which fitted hitn per- 
fectly, a white waistcoat and a white tie over a starched 
shirt which shone under the light of the moon. When he 
stretched out his arm to place the candle on the mantel- 
piece, I noticed that he was slightly round-shouldered and 
that his hand was a little shaky. The funniest thing about 
him was his quavering voice, which swallowed the last 
syllable of each word with a shy and solemn tremolo. 
It was so easy to imagine him in a big mysterious castle, 
his candle in his hand, and showing the way. (* Is my room 
ready, Jean?' 'Well, sir, not exactly... yes... not quite 
ready. I should say that your room has fallen in; there's 
practically nothing but ruins left of the whole top of the 
left wing. Except, of course, the late lady's portrait, our 
master's wife, which was crushed by the keystone.... It 
was about spring when this all happened. If the master 
will follow me I will show him all. . .') 

He first of all looked at the moon from the top of his 
height; then at the moment one least expected it, he almost 
folded himself in halves so as to bend toward the fireplace. 
'Ah! good! I see someone has been here before us/ The 
tails of his dress-coat dropped on each side of his chest 
like two wings. He stood up again, as if moved by a spring, 
and began to walk about the room with a noiseless tread, 
while he rubbed his hands. "Very good, very good. 
That's excellent work. . . . Yet. . .' He stopped all at once, 
pulled from the tails of his coat a pair of small patent 
leather shoes, and knelt in front of the fireplace to com- 
pare them with the others. 'Very good, it is therefore 
useless for me to go to the attic and open the chest. Ati- 
choo!' He pulled a big white handkerchief from his 
pocket and blew his nose noisily. Then he said, without 



looking round: *I suppose you are children who have lost 
your way../ 

I wondered for a while if he was speaking to us, for he 
did not look at us. 'That's exactly it,' I said. 

' Good. But I suppose that before you got lost, you came 
from somewhere?* 

* Yes, sir, from the Grange/ 

'I know the Grange. Atichoo! It is a pretty village/ 
he said, as if to begin a conversation; at the same time his 
eyes rested on the lower part of our faces, and when he 
raised them further, I saw that they were very deep and 
perhaps extremely sad... unless they were dead already 
from weariness and melancholy. 'It's awfully cold, don't 
you think?* 

'Oh! yes/ replied Angele, with a blush. 

* Atichoo!' went on the old man, and he kept his hand- 
kerchief in his hand. In the yard one could hear birds 
walking about and pecking on the stones. ' Let them come 
in!' said the old man, and he opened the door and went 
back to sit in front of the fireplace. 'What a surprise 
Monsieur Jean-Claude will have!' he exclaimed, with a 
tremolo in his voice: 'The poor dear child!' 

* Ah!* quickly said Angele, 'so his name is Jean-Claude?' 
'Yes, do you know him? 1 

*Of course. It was an afternoon such as this. . / and she 
related the marvellous picnic. 

'Very good. Atichoo! And what do you think of him?' 
asked the old man sharply. 

*Oh! he is the nicest boy in the world!' answered Angle, 
clasping her hands. 

'Do you really think so!' said the old man almost sadly. 

At once Angele left my side to go near him. 'Tell me 
about this little boy../ she said. 

Two little birds were hopping about the room calling 
to each other. 

The old man had become very pale and lowered his eyes; 
to hide his confusion he caressed Angle's hair and drew 
her to him. *Oh! little girl! little girl!' It was most 



touching; then he went on, ' Atichoo !' as if to dispel his 
sadness. 

'Don't say ''little girl, little girl 1 '; my name's Angelc 
.., tell me instead how old he is/ 

'He should be somewhere about eleven/ said the old 
man, with a deep sigh. Then he pulled himself together 
and said: ' Atichoo! Atichoo!* over again. 

'That's funny, why do you say "he should be/* Is he 
still much younger?' 

'Oh, no, he must be that now/ 

'Very well/ said the little girl. 

The birds had got nearer to us, looking at us from the 
corner of one eye. One of them was still so young that he 
had no feathers around his neck. 

' And now/ went on Angele, ' tell me, is he good or not?* 

'Oh! he is perfectly good, he does not move/ 

'What do you mean?* 

' He never turns aside from the path that people lay out 
for him, poor child!' 

' Good. He is not lafcy, I suppose?' 

'No, hardly at all/ 

' He is not very greedy?' 

'Not all/ 

' Good, Tell me now, is he affectionate?' 

'Atichoo! Yes, he is almost affectionate/ 

'Is he very intelligent?* 

'Yes, he is almost intelligent/ 

'Why do you say "almost"?* 

'Atichoo! Atichoo!' went on the old man. 

* Good, I see that you don't want to reply. Do you know 
if he likes to play at "It isn't true"?' 

'I don't know that game/ 

'That's easy; you sit around a table with cards and each 
play in turn/ 

*I understand. I shall explain it to Monsieur Jean- 
Claude/ 

'Good. Now tell me if he can recite fables, for instance 
that of the "Pelagnot Wolf 1 ?' 
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'I don't think so/ replied the old man. 

4 Hasn't he a memory?' 

"Yes, but no one teaches him such things/ 

"Why do you say "such things"? They are quite nice, 
you know.' 

" Yes, I learnt that sort of thing in my youth, a long, 
long time ago/ 

*I thought so. Well, I will teach him and make him 
recite them.' 

The moon was in part clouded over and the wind was 
becoming strong. It was more than time to start if we did 
not want to be late or stranded here. In an hour's time, 
It came to my mind, the roads will be impracticable. 
I am going to ask him to show us the way. But he seemed 
deeply asleep- Getting near to him, I noticed that his 
lips were slightly moving. He was muttering, *Oh! little 
girl! little girl!' while Angelc, seated at his feet, was lost 
in thoughts as she nursed the little shoes. 

At last, she raised a head of tangled hair toward the old 
man, leaned against his knee and said, very sedately: 'I 
have already told you not to call me that/ She toyed with 
the shoes with one hand and with the other patted the 
old man's knee. 'Tell me/ she went on in low tones, 
*do you believe that one day the little boy will love me?' 

'little girl, oh!' and he suddenly started laughing in a 
most sinister way, though just as suddenly he stopped: 
4 Of course not,* he replied under his breath. 

* Ohf went on the little girl, * in our day princes no longer 
marry shepherdesses?' and she burst into sobs. 

'Oh! come on, little girl/ gently explained the old man. 
"I didn't mean to say that, you make a mistake/ 

"Indeed/ said Angdc, quite in a temper and without 
ceasing to cry; *do you really know what you want to 
say, I ask you?* 

'Atichoo! Atichoo!' said the old man. 'Listen to me. 
I am Monsieur Jean-Claude's valet. In an hour's time 
Monsieur de Chantecroix, his father, will come here to 
place toys in his shoes. I think you have only just time to 



clear out. ... * He had spoken in low tones without stopping 
to take breath, and he sneezed a great many times in his 
handkerchief. 

When he tried to get up, Angle clung to his trousers. 
'No, no, you won't go yet. First of all, tell me why Jean- 
Claude won't love me. I am not so ugly/ she added, 
brushing aside the hair which covered her face. 

'Monsieur Jean-Claude/ corrected the valet with respect. 

Then he got up; Angele barred his way. The birds be- 
came frightened and flew all about the room with a noise 
of ruffled wings. The light clouds coursing over the moon 
were reflected on the floor. Once again the old man laughed 
in a sinister way, and when he reached the door he turned 
round suddenly. How tall and dignified he appeared in 
his black-and-white clothes! He made sure that the second 
pair of shoes was safely back in the tails of his coat, then 
he began: 'Very well, I am going to tell you why Mon- 
sieur Jean-Claude will never love you' this, in so solemn 
a voice that Angele grew frightened and nestled against 
me. He came a few steps toward us, though still remaining 
in the dim light, so that I could only see his sad eyes, and 
now and again his white whiskers fluttering in the draught 
from the door. The birds, at our feet, were pecking the 
holly berries and soon there was a tiny mark of blood on 
the little patent shoes. 'Here it is/ he began, 'Monsieur 
Jean-Claude, the very same with whom you had that 
picnic, is an automaton/ 

'Oh! good Heavens!' exclaimed the little girl, *he is off 
his headf 

But the tall valet advanced one step nearer and explained, 
in a gentle, but rather weary voice: ' Yes, the true Monsieur 
Jean-Claude, the one I saw being born of a woman, has been 
dead these last ten years. The Count loved him more than 
any of his children because he was the last and very beau- 
tiful. For a long time he could not get over his loss. One 
day, an actress, a friend of his, came to the mansion; she 
was very young and very beautiful. She told him that she 
knew, through another friend, an extremely clever autom- 



aton-maker, who perhaps might make for him a little boy 
exactly like the one he had lost. The fellow was quite a 
character who did not work for money, he would be only 
too delighted to think that his automaton might bring 
consolation to a grieving father. . . . They wrote to Sweden, 
where the man lived, but the letter came back; he had gone 
away, or perhaps he was dead.... Some time after that a 
Punch and Judy showman came to the mansion, and I 
told him about the Count's queer idea and what had been 
done about it; he answered me with a smile that he would 
undertake to make the boy if we gave him a few portraits. 
Monsieur Jean-Claude was the work of his hands/ 

*Ah!' said Ang&e. 'It is all terrible and in such bad 
taste. Poor little Jean-Claude!' But she no longer knew 
whether the sorrow she felt was for the little dead boy 
she had never known or for the charming automaton. 

She pondered awhile, then said: 'But the picnic?* 

* Well, it was I myself who set the child moving from the 
attic, and do you recall his words?' 

'Yes, perfectly; first of all he said, "Good day, little 
friends." Oh! how charmingly he said that, the dear 
boy!. . . Or rather, I mean. . . well, we understood perfectly. 
Then he said, "Let us sit and eat." He seemed very hun- 
gry---' 

' Yes. And do you remember what he answered to your 
questions?* 

*Yes, perfectly. Let's see, when I said, "It has rained 
all day," he replied, "Ah! Ah!" and smiled delightfully. 
Then I begged his pardon, saying, "You know, I do like 
rain..." And when I said, "We shall soon come back to 
see you again, won't we, Catherine?"... well, let's see, 
he replied: "Ah! Ail"' 

'That's right/ said the valet, 'and that was all he could 
say, except: "Good-bye, little friends, good-bye, dear 
father, good-bye, cousin..."' 'Well!' said the little girl, 
'that's already a lotf Then she went on. 'But what a 
silly I am!' She pondered for a while. One of the little 
birds jumped upon her lap, seeking a warm place. 'And 
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Justine?' asked Angle suddenly; 'didn't Justine notice 
anything? She was the gamekeeper's wife, was she not?' 

'No, not at all. The gamekeeper has not lived in this 
house for ever so long. And Justine is not his wife; she is 
a chambermaid at the mansion and she understands ma- 
chinery so it is her duty to oil Monsieur Jean-Claude now 
and again../ 

'It's terrible/ exclaimed the little girl, and suddenly she 
added: 'But come, you are making fun of us. It is all a 
dream you are dreaming as you stand!' 

The tall valet burst again into stifled and sinister laugh- 
ter. 'Perhaps, little girl/ he explained. 'Who can boast 
he is not just asleep upon this earth? Ah! ah! ah! I speak 
like a book; yet I am not asleep... though, perhaps, it- 
might-be-better-if-I-were!' He placed himself right in 
the moonlight. He was as pale as his candle, and his lips 
were trembling. He stretched his hand toward us, almost 
to touch us. 'Look, pinch me, won't you? Wake me up!* 

I touched his hand without meaning to do so, and 
withdrew in terror: it was icy as a dead hand. I thought 
for a few minutes that this valet also was but an automa- 
ton, and that it was horrible no longer to know whom I 
was dealing with, whether real people or machines. 

He bent toward us and whispered into Angele's ear: 
'Perhaps you really came to see Monsieur Jean-Claude? 
Wait a bit, here he is/ And he pounced upon the chest. 

'Oh! no! no!' screamed Angle; 'leave that doll alone, 
I beg of you/ 

The old man stopped and said: 'Come, little girl, you are 
sensible at last. It is exactly twenty past six. At half- 
past six Monsieur de Chantecroix will be here with the 
toys. I think Justine will soon appear/ He blew out the 
candle and went on, 'Let's go now, I will put you on the 
road/ 

We went out; the snow was falling very thick, and we 
walked in it ankle deep. The wind came to us from the 
Grange, we had to bend forward, and we were not making 
great progress. The valet walked ahead, calling from time 



to time : ' This way ! this way !' We followed him, dropping 
more and more behind. At last, he waited for us, 

'Let's scatter the holly about/ said Angile; 'we shall 
more easily find the way later/ 

'But we shall never come here again/ 

*Oh! yes, yes, we shall, I want to get to the bottom of 
this/ 

At that moment we arrived at the border of the wood, 
and the valet stood clearly outlined against the blue sky. 
The border was at the top of the hillock and from there 
could be seen the white plain over which a fine mist was 
rising. 

'Come here/ said the old man, 'listen to what I say. 
You must first make straight for that tree out there, then 
you will turn to the right along that hedge, at the end of 
my finger; at that point it is possible you may come across 
several lanes; don't follow them; they go nowhere. Turn 
to the right and walk always facing the moon. There you 
are. Is that clear?' 

4 Yes/ replied AngHe; 'and then what?' 

'Then you will find the road, and if my memory serves 
me right, the Grange is not far/ He shook the snow off 
his suit, flicking it off with his fingers. 'Now, good-bye/ 
He bowed, and set off, walking very quickly. 

I looked for the tree toward which we had to make our 
way, and I realized that I did not know whether it was 
the poplar or the fir. 'Just try to tell a fir tree from a 
poplar in such weather! What fun we are going to have, 
to be sure! And no possibility now of going back to the 
house to see that automaton!' When I turned round to 
call after the valet, he had already disappeared. I shouted: 
'Sir, sir, wait, don't go away!' ' Atichoo! Atichoo!' was 
the fainter and fainter reply. 'Let's start at once, darling, 
the wind is icy at the top here/ 

Now that no trees protected us, the cold bit into our 
ears, our noses, our fingers. We walked at random, some- 
times toward one tree, then toward another; and when we 
tad to follow the moon, the donkey's breath obscured it. 
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Angele started weeping. "I won't go a step farther. I 
am going to lie in this hole and go to sleep. Tomorrow, 
when the sun rises and melts the snow, I shall be drowned 
like Bianca 1 ; then she spoke of squeezing into a rabbit's 
burrow and poked her leg into one. ' At least my dead leg 
won't be cold'; but most of the holes were blocked, and 
in any case I could not seriously discuss such a childish 
idea. ' Very well, I will sit here,' she explained, * and when 
the wolf comes I will tell him: "Eat me up." * 

At last, when the ox had finished breathing, perhaps 
because he was holding in his breath while the Child 
Jesus was born, the light was at once much clearer, and 
one heard childish voices singing a hymn to the accompani- 
ment of an old squeaky harmonium. 

* Well, -well!' said Ang&le, 'they are singing the hymn to 
the Three Angels. Listen, have you ever heard such atro- 
cious singing! Come, I will show the teacher how it 
should be done*; and she at once started to run. A little 
later, when I caught her up, we found ourselves at the 
top of a heap of snow, level with the church gallery, and 
through the stained-glass window we had a view of the 
teacher's back as she sat, all red, at the harmonium, and 
pulled out one stop and then another. Around her little 
girls in blue were singing, though this did not prevent 
the Good Samaritan upon the window from remaining 
asleep at the side of a brown road, just like a tramp. 
'Hurry up, Catherine, they can't get on without us'; and 
Angle began to climb down the snow mountain toward 
the church floor, for there was no possibility of getting in 
through the stained-glass window, the panes being all 
closed. That took us a long time and proved a difficult 
task, so I realized what a lot of snow had fallen as we talked 
with the valet. If only the sailor were here, I thought, 
I would ask the Captain to order him to help us. He would 
only need to open the window and stretch out a hand, 
being very careftd not to close his fingers upon Angle, for 
several were certainly longer than Angle is tall. At the 
bottom of the heap there flowed a torrent of melting snow. 



'The sailor's sabot would be so useful to cross the river; 
it would just take us over/ Angele was calling out: 
' Wait for me! Wait for me!* What a silly I am, I thought; 
the sailor is only a dream; but all was so extraordinary 
this Christmas Eve, that it was easy to make a mistake. 
'Take my hand/ said Angele. We followed a path which 
must have crossed the cemetery (but all the graves were 
covered over) and suddenly a childish voice said to us: 
'Merry Christmas. Please, won't you give me a penny?' 
and the boy threw his head backward to look at us, for 
his knitted cap was pulled right over his eyes. ' Of course, 
of course/ replied Angele, ' but you'd better ask Catherine, 
little boy. . / 'I haven't any/ I explained; at the same time 
I kissed him affectionately. 'That one/ I thought, 'is 
certainly a real boy. He feels the cold, while the otier...' 
'Come quick/ said Angle. 

When we reached the door, the singing stopped. There 
was a great noise of chairs. 'Listen/ I explained, 'the 
beggars are in their places, the fete is at an end, every- 
one will now go home. Let's run as far as the house. We 
shall go to bed and we can say we came back soon after 
they had left for church/ We ran along the village streets. 
On the square, several carriages were awaiting their 
coachmen, and Sintonge's shop was all lit up for people 
who were late to buy their midnight supper. ' Oh, Cather- 
ine, just let's look at the Negro baby/ 'Come on, quick/ 

The beasts were all soberly asleep, the house was silent, 
and Angele went to bed at once. I soon jumped out of 
bed again to see if really Lea and Pamploix were not back. 
'There was no one in their room. I was ready to go up again 
when I heard a slight wheezy noise coming from the spare 
room. I opened the door; a man was asleep on the bed 
making a little squeaking noise at each intake of breath. 
I came near to him on tiptoe, lifted the corner of the 
blanket and saw the doll-maker asleep on Pamploix's. 
bed. * Well, well!' I said, under my breath. He had placed 
his wig on the night-table and his real hair was fine and 
black, set very high at the top of a forehead as wide as my 
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two hands put together. At the temple was a scar, already 
rather old, but which must have been very deep. I then 
recalled the carrier's words, two years previously, in the 
coach, on the Pamponneau road: *I knocked his carriage 
over.' I understood the full import of these words and I 
grew frightened. 

I was at the door, ready to leave the room, when I heard a 
rather weak * Ah!* followed by a noise of crumpled sheets. 
The queer fellow had just thrust his legs out of bed, ex- 
claiming: 'That's enough sleep, Myriam. Get up, wake 
up, my friend. Pinch me awake, won't you?' He yawned, 
scratched his head, then he jumped up with great agility, 
and stretched his arms like a man who wishes to relax. 
After this, in a voice absolutely altered, he said, as he 
bent his head with great ceremony: *Her Ladyship the 
Countess is waiting for you,* and bowed deep as in front of 
a lady. 'Strange, indeed! Her Ladyship the Countess 
waiting for a gipsy, Myriam! Lord! the world is topsy- 
turvy. The earth is spinning round, no doubt, but all 
the wrong way!' He wore a grey frock-coat and breeches 
of the same material with a broad white stripe at the side. 
He appeared very young in this guise, and his fine hair 
changed him so much that I should hardly have recognized 
him but for the wig. ' Let's be serious ! ' he exclaimed, and 
fixed the wig upon his head. At once his body slackened, 
his shoulders hunched up and he made a shaky gesture as 
if to place spectacles upon his nose. 4 I am weary!* he said. 
4 1 must at once leave this district. There is not a single 
trace of. . . and I shall die of wasting disease in this horrible 
damp country if I do not catch the next train/ He began to 
polish his shoes with the blanket. . 

'Well, well!' I said, almost aloud. ' 

He raised his head, but went on polishing the shoes. 
'Yes, it is not much use/ he said, 'since I shall have to 
walk as far as the square/ He pulled himself up and put 
'on his overcoat, which was exactly the same as that of 
the pedlar who had stopped at our door two years ago to 
offer me dolls. * Hullo! you have grown taller, Madame/ 



he said to me, just as if the old game were still going on. 
* May I mention that I used to prefer you in your red dress?* 
he added, bowing low, 'and in that broad straw hat in 
the middle of winter'; then, giving it thought, 'It was 
about this time of the year, wasn't it? I have grown ever 
so much older since then/ He came quite close to me as 
he fastened his overcoat, and the sleeves began to flap in 
their queer way. He forced me to look at him by tilting 
up my chin, 

' Has no one ever told you how pretty you are?' 

4 No/ 

"Very well, I tell you so. Now good-bye, the children 
ate waiting for me/ He opened the window and jumped 
out on the road. 

I saw him walk off with long strides toward the village, 
and his sleeves flapped about, beating against his cheeks 
exactly as two years ago, on the day of the eclipse of the 
sun. I felt both happy and cross at the same time; I bitterly 
reproached myself with not having seized that oppor- 
tunity to ask him questions, to learn more. Now he was, 
no doubt, travelling toward the mansion, toward Mon- 
sieur de Chantecroix and 'Monsieur Jean-Claude' whom 
the chambermaid was probably oiling in readiness for the 
show. 'What a farce!' I thought, yet the idea neverthe- 
less came to me to go back to the gamekeeper's lodge, 
following the trail of the holly berries. But the snow was 
falling thick again; they would most likely be covered 
over before I could reach the wood- 
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1 WENT up again near my little sister who was asleep, 
her dosed fists resting outside of the sheet. I stayed a long 
time standing at the window, trying to catch sight of 



Monsieur de Chantecroix's carriage crossing the field and 
carrying the doll-maker toward the mansion... but I saw 
no one. No doubt they had driven away, hidden by moun- 
tains of snow and along a road I did not know. And as I 
felt very cold with only a nightdress, I soon went to bed 
again. The church bells rang the Christmas chime. 

A little later my parents came home. Pamploix was 
coughing very loud. Emilienne was blowing in her hands, 
exclaiming, 'Phew! it's cold, so cold!' and Lea busied her- 
self looking after Aunt Tirelo. 

' Let me see, Tirelo, surely you would like something hot 
to drink, a glass of rum?' 

'I am not particularly fond of it/ said Tirelo, 'but give 
me some all the same/ 

Pamploix went into his room to fetch the bottle. ' Well, 
I never!' he exclaimed, 'the window is open/ 

'It must have been the wind,' said Emilienne at once. 
* Never mind, no harm's done/ 

4 Well/ started Tirelo in a very piercing voice which 
woke up Angfele, * it is exactly as I thought, that cure is a 
donkey* I have told him hundreds of times one does not 
sing the Pater to that tune. It is a new fashion. Oh! dear 
me! And the girls so brazen in the parish that they don't 
even set foot in church. Oh, if Marie- Antoinette../ 

'Drink/ said Pamploix, 'let's drink to the new Christ- 
mas/ 

' I was saying if Marie- Antoinette. . / 

'Good night/ said Pamploix, 'I am going to bed/ 

'One can't get a word in/ shrieked Tirelo. 

'Listen, sister/ gently put in L6a, 'I think just as you 
do/ 

'Oh! by the way/ said Tirclo, 'I haven't seen your 
girls/ 

'No/ replied L6a simply; then she spoke in low tones. 
Now and again Tirelo agreed: 'Yes, certainly/ 

4 That's right/ she said, at last, quite aloud: 'That's 
settled, settled, indeed, we shall see about it in the spring/ 
Then in a more natural voice: 'How cold it is! But it is 



just what I thought, the cure is a donkey; one of these days 
the roof will fly off, and good-bye then to Divine Service, 
I am sick and tired of telling him/ Emilienne was yawn- 
ing. 'Oh! but I must go/ said Tirelo. 'What a silly you 
are, my girl!* 

Emilienne had upset the coffee. One heard it fizzling 
and evaporating upon the stove; then L6a*s anxious voice 
calling out : " Tirelo ! Tirelo ! you have forgotten your um- 
brella! ' Tirelo was already on the road. * Good Heavens 1* 
said Lea, * she's forgotten her umbrella.' And quickly 
opening the door, she called again, 'Tirelo! Tirelo! 1 but my 
aunt was already far off; she had cut a branch off from the 
hedge near the pond and was aiding herself with that stick 
as she walked. With her other hand she dragged along a 
walnut branch the wind had, no doubt, broken; perhaps 
she meant to light her fire with it, or was it of use to her 
now to rake up the snow? I leaned out of the window; 
she was akeady at the top of the hill, and the handker- 
chief which this evening covered her hair was fluttering all 
round her head. 

'Poor Tirelo/ said Lea, 'let's at least dry her umbrella/ 
and she placed it open in front of the fire. 
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THE next day was the dullest Christmas Day of my 
life. Early in the morning we heard Lea's thin voice la- 
menting : * Oh ! what bad luck ! Pamploix ! Emilienne ! the 
fire went out last night.' 

* That's because of the west wind/ simply explained 
Pamploix through the door; 'let me sleep/ 

So La silently removed the cold ashes from the grate, 
then we heard her break some wood in the wash-house, 
now and again a sigh escaping her. After that she put an 



apron over her Sunday dress and resolutely plunged her 
small hands inside the stove. But the west wind was piti- 
less; the fire went out every time, and the patient Lea 
started again without a grumble. 

I felt numbed and already wearied with a day which 
began so badly; it was very cold, and I could not get warm, 
Out of the window the pale light of a wintry dawn veiled 
the landscape as if with a scanty pink garment like a cob- 
web coat lit up by a wood fire. High up, by the dwelling 
of a white pigeon which nested in the eaves, one made out 
the dark line of the Chantecroix Forest, and beyond, the 
forsaken gamekeeper's house, the mansion, Monsieur Jean- 
Claude waking up in his bed to be presently taken to the 
house for the marvellous picnic and the Count's delectation. 
The pigeon hopped about making a sound 'tack, tack, 
tack/ along the beam of the roof, while I gave thought 
to the doll-maker's words. 'Am I really so pretty?' went 
through my mind; and I looked at myself in the brass balls 
of my bed which showed a picture of a yellow girl with a 
head flattened out like a Chinese woman. But in the pane, 
toward the west, where it was still dark and where Christ- 
mas Eve seemed to be running away like a naughty school- 
girl in a black pinafore, there I took stock of a little girl's 
pale cheeks, her blue eyes, her fair hair still all tangled 
after sleep. 

'Really, it is true, I am pretty/ I said under my breath, 
and I began to elaborate a story: 'There was once a very 
pretty fair little girl...' and I pictured once more the doll- 
maker's tall stature, his wide forehead, his fine dark hair 
which was not at all that of an old man. I saw him come 
down from a beautiful carriage, and he simply said to me, 
* Come* - or else again we were going together far out 
along the highroads, in his caravan; I was seated on the 
floor, at the back, my legs swinging in the open. We 
crossed many sleeping villages and at last arrived at a for- 
saken house where a great many lights were shining; there- 
upon Solomon played the tune of the two lovers with his 
hoof, in that mysterious fashion of which this old friend 



had the secret, and all the houses opened their doors at 
the same time, and the wedding-guests called out, 'there 
they are, there they are/ as we solemnly entered the village, 
and Solomon explained with a knowing look: 'She is a 
little girl from a forsaken village of France. She's called 
Catherine. I believe she is exactly what we need/ 

There were several donkeys to be noticed in the audience, 
and pigeons which played 'tack, tack/ with their claws 
along the keys of a piano as they read music from a big 
open book, and there was also Solomon's wife, who looked 
most displeased and kept on saying: 'In truth, Solomon, 
my friend, you are the craziest of horses. I almost died of 
worry. Leaving a poor mare like me!' All the other animals 
and several automatons congratulated us, so much indeed 
that Christian was obliged to say: 'Don't talk all at the 
same time. Let the dog begin, then the other four-legged 
beasts, and then those who have only two legs, and so on/ 

However, Christian's mother, who looked exactly like 
Lea, kissed me and helped me into a white dress as she said: 
'You love him, don't you? Are you pleased? Everything is 
a bit queer here, you know, but you must not mind. When 
you meet anyone always say "Monsieur" or "Madame" 
and never "cat" or "frog"; and if you want them to love 
you, never fail to repeat the last sentence they have just 
said, adding, "Yes, that's right," or something like that/ 

'Yes, Mamma, that's also what I think/ 

'Well, I see you have some brains. Now, go back to 
your husband/ 

At that very moment someone said behind me: 'Cather- 
ine, you are sleeping like a dormouse. Listen: I dreamt 
that you had gone mad during the night and that you had 
been taken away to Monsieur Jarridge/ 

'That's right/ I said opening my eyes, 'or something 
like that/ 

Angile burst into laughter, and, very merry, came to lie 
near me. I found much pleasure in repeating several times, 
'Christian, Christian/ while my sister sang the Three 
Angels hymn. Above us, the pigeon was still walking 



about, but there was no longer a piano, nor any music 
portfolio. The pink light had deserted the countryside, and 
the night ushering in Christmas had vanished. I fancied it 
running away along the roads, knocking at all the windows 
and calling: * Wake up. Today is Christmas/ 

'Catherine/ said Angle, huddling close to me, 'I think 
today the boy will arrive with all our dolls in his knapsack; 
he will ask to be allowed to kiss me; and tomorrow we shall 
be married. Let's get up to welcome him/ 

Downstairs, Lea, in front of the stove, was crumpling 
paper and breaking twigs; her blackened hands stained her 
apron, and she had spots of soot on her nose and forehead. 
Close to her Aunt Tirelo's umbrella was drying; a little 
stream ran from each of the ribs, and L6a, in her black 
clothes, looked like a huge spider which had spun a blue 
web still damp with dew. She beckoned to us to help her, 
struck a match, and said, 'Blow hard! quick, blow hard!' 
And kneeling by her side, we all three blew with all our 
might and a bright flame soon arose. Looking around we 
saw, on the tiled floor, the toys which Aunt Tirelo had 
left behind after the midnight Mass. 

In Angele's shoes there was an old doll whose papier- 
mache face was peeling off, and a game with green frogs 
which smelt of the dust of the cheap stores where my aunt 
had unearthed it as a bargain. In mine, only three pairs 
of black-ribbed woollen stockings, and a piece of material, 
enough to cut out two strong and warm chemises. I believe 
it was the first year I had not found toys, except for the 
years of great hardship looked upon by Tirelo as too 
'evangelic* for her to give us presents. I climbed up to our 
room, pretending to fetch a shawl; but there, seated on the 
old chest, where I kept my dressing-up clothes, I wept a 
little. Certainly, I was no longer a little girl, since people 
no longer gave me dolls; mine were indeed quite dead, and 
it was silly to think that someone would one day bring 
them back to me. 

A dim gloomy light lit the attic, and, as in the old 
days as far back in my childhood as I could remember, 
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I embarked in an undertone upon beautiful calculations: 
' ... This Christmas will be sad, but the next will be glori- 
ous ' ; andjwith much delight I repeated several times a name 
I akeady loved: 'Christian, Christian.' I got up, and 
imitated his offhand way of polishing his shoes with the 
corner of Pamploix's sheet, I whispered to myself, 'Has no 
one ever told you how pretty you are?' 'Oh! no, sir, never. 
Besides, is it true?' ' Very well, I tell you so ' ; and I went on 
imagining the rest: 'My carriage is waiting, let's go off 
together. ' * Oh ! sir, I could not for the life of me/ 4 Really? 
but that's just the* reason for going, because it is for your 
whole life . . / " And where will you take me?' * Out there, 
into my country,' he said, pointing to the north and in the 
mists, I seemed to make out the shores of Scandinavian 
lands. Downstairs Anglic was hugging the old doll. 

A little later the donkey had to be buried. Pamploix dug 
a deep hole in the snow, grumbling as he worked, and 
several times pulling out a spirit bottle from the little 
cupboard up his leg. Then the dead donkey was placed 
sitting up in the wheelbarrow, and it was at that moment 
we saw that his shed had entirely vanished under the snow, 
'Damned donkey,' said Pamploix, 'what a time to choose!* 
In the wheelbarrow the beast's head dropped upon his 
belly, and his hooves cut two deep furrows in the white 
earth. A lot of snow was thrown in the grave and a little 
earth. When this was over, I noticed that the deep furrows 
had also vanished. There was not a trace left of the donkey 
who had so long carried Pamploix and eaten obediently 
from his hand. How badly this Christmas had begun! 

Toward midday Angle said: 'Since the boy will surely 
come, let's prepare the house to receive him. We had better 
decorate the attic with the holly branches,./ Then, 
almost in whispers: 'I've given it a great deal of thought. 
Surely that valet was mad, and Jean-Claude will soon come 
to play/ 

We spent some time hanging garlands in the attic, but 
it was very cold, and I could not help thinking: 'What's 
the use of all this? Whom are we working for? Why take 
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all this trouble? What am I doing here? Would it not be 
far more my place elsewhere? Childhood is now finished, 
soon even little Angdle will no longer play/ And, as if 
to show trie I was right, AngWe sat on a trunk, her head 
feeling heavy. She was suffering from that childish heart- 
ache which comes when one has taken out everything that 
was in a cupboard, when there is nothing new to look 
forward to, or when one has been playing too long. 
' What's the matter, Ang&e?' 

* Nothing. I am tired. And besides . . / 
' What else besides?' 

1 Well, of course, that boy won't come. It is all a pre- 
tence. I am growing, you know, Catherine, and I can't 
just go on dreaming. Let's pull all that off. ' She tore down 
part of the garlands with a sort of bitter rage, then sat 
down and plucked the leaves off one branch. * Don't you 
see, Catherine, one must face facts. The Grange is such an 
out-of-the-way place, we shall never find anyone to marry 
us. Why shouldn't we ask Tirelo to take us to the town? 
We should go to dances, that's absolutely necessary to get 
a husband. One says: come out with me, young man, and 
one leaves the dancing hall. Then it is at that moment 
that everything gets settled../ 

'Perhaps/ 

'Perhaps/ she went on, 'but Tirelo will never agree. 
Then we shall have to be locked up in some wretched 
convent. Ah! if the nuns could all be put in one small 
boat!' 

'Why?* 

* Because the boat would sink!' 

She kept on thinking thus for a long while, on the trunk, 
her nose up in the air. Lea called us for the meal. She still 
had that black spot upon her forehead. Pamploix was 
silent; he appeared very tired after the donkey's burial. 
Toward two in the afternoon, Pamploix got up and simply- 
said, 'I am going to see the Wolf,' and off he set with his 
stick. 

Outside, the snow was softly falling. The wind of the 
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night had dropped. The flakes came down so evenly that 
there seemed no reason why they should not continue to 
fall all day, and the next day, and for ever, until death. 
The fire constantly threatened to go out, on account of the 
westerly wind. Toward three o'clock people from Pampon- 
neau passed on the road, a cart full of children who shouted 
whenever they went by a house; as they sped off, we noticed, 
at the back of the cart, on an improvised seat, three little 
children sitting dumb and with big frightened eyes. There 
were still shouts from labourers and farm girls going to a 
dance at the Sign of the Wolf and chasing each other along 
the road, but that was all; the Grange once more was 
shrouded in silence, only broken by the chirping of small 
birds either astray or hungry. 

' How miserable I feel!' exclaimed Ang&e. 

So La took us into her room, pulled out of the chest old 
dresses from her youth, in various faded shades, and said, 
'Why don't you dress up?' They were indeed very old, 
these dresses, one in pale blue velvet trimmed with white 
fur, another of rucked up net with frills and ruffs. With 
each new one Lea spread out on the bed she said, 'I was 
fifteen then*; and I thought, 'Just my age, people were 
happier in those days!' Or: 'Then I was eighteen. This 
is the dress I wore when I got engaged*; and she blushed. 
At last, from an old cardboard box she pulled out an en- 
tirely white frock, which smelt of verbena, and small satin 
shoes. 'And that one... you can guess, can't you?' She 
let her hand for one instant brush over the silky material, 
then she suddenly left us, brushing off a tear as she went. 
4 Why don't you dress up?' 

We remained taken aback in front of all these beautiful 
things, and once more my mind went back to L6a as a child, 
Lea as a young girl. A great longing seized me to know 
her better, to evoke the ring of her voice as a girl, her 
habits, and her troubles. I resolved to ask Tirelo. Mean- 
while, I was helping Angle to dress and she had just 
slipped on the white frock when L6a came back. She 
clapped her hands in delight, then drew near, to look 



closely at her daughter. "That's exactly it, 1 she said 
gravely; at the same time she twisted the little girl's plaits 
at the back of her neck, placed the wreath of white roses 
and the veil upon her head, 'Oh! you darling!' Angele, 
exceedingly proud, looked at herself in the window-pane 
and performed a few curtsies which looked rather like the 
very clumsy steps of an old lady. L6a kept on looking at 
her for a while in silence, but at last she said : ' All the same, 
I must go and prepare dinner. Play now, for all this is 
only a game/ 

As soon as the door had closed, we began to play. I was 
the husband, but I was too dirty for such a dainty sweet- 
heart, and Ajigle did not dare kiss me for fear of creasing 
her dress or soiling it. I looked for Pamploix's wedding- 
suit, which used to be at the bottom of the chest, but it had 
vanished, sold, perhaps, to the one-eyed Jew in those days 
when it was necessary at all cost 4 to reduce expenses/ But 
the white veil was in Angele's way, so she took it off, as 
well as the wreath of roses: and thus, dressed in net and 
her head uncovered, she looked much more like a young 
girl setting out for her first ball than a bride. 'All this is 
only a game, Catherine, 1 she said calmly, "... I am tired/ 
and she sat on the bed. I took my place at her side, and 
she spoke a long time, in whispers. She would soon set off 
for the town, she was becoming too old to believe in fables. 
Life was becoming so tedious here! Already several of her 
friends went to dances. * At fourteen, Catherine!. / 

Night was softly falling. Presently the moon was shin- 
ing, and as is common in the evening, the wind was rising 
in gusts which lifted up pillars of snow. Above us, the 
white pigeon started his tricks again. 'Tack, tack/ then 
4 coo, coo/ as he washed his beak in a flake of snow and 
beat his wings the while to keep himself warm. L6a was 
poking the fire; close to the fireplace was the wooden bench, 
ready for us as every evening. Yet we had no longing to 
read about 'Mr. Wind and her Ladyship the Rain/ nor to 
watch the troubles of the Chinese men on Emilicnnc's 
screen, nor to grind the coffee for the next day as we sang 



some childish song, nor even to play at fishing out frogs 
from that box which smelt of town dust. We remained 
huddled close to each other, numb, counting up the stars 
we saw appearing out of the window. But it presently 
became very cold, so we nestled under L6a's eiderdown, 
and soon Angelc was asleep. I looked at the dresses dis- 
played on the old chest and the straw chairs. In the dusk the 
colours took on more tone, appeared warmer and deeper. 
The clock rattled out its loud tick-tock, as if with wheels 
some hundred years old, and close to me, Ang&e's new doll, 
already named Sophie, kept her green eyes upon me, from 
amidst a face with a broken nose where the paint peeled off 
in scales. 

Sophie wore a red dress and a black lace mantilla. She 
clasped her hands to show her despair and nodded her head 
as she said, ' Catherine, my child, now I see quite clearly 
that I shall never shape you into anything good. 1 She 
clapped her hands and went on in a deep voice, like that 
of a man slightly hoarse: * Boo, boooo!. . . you young good- 
for-nothing! Hurry up, dress yourself! Put on your dress, 
your shoes. Pick up your feet. Raise your head. Hold 
yourself straight. Lift your left leg. Now the right. Now 
the left. Put out your right foot. Now the left. Slide 
along on your right foot. Now on the left. One, two. 
One. Keep time. Boo, booo! you good-for-nothing. We 
must go all through it again, young lady. Follow me. 
Do exactly what I do. Pick up your feet. Now bow/ She 
was holding a long cane like a teacher, and mercilessly hit 
my calves, biting her lips at each blow. A mist had in- 
vaded the room; even when she was quite close to me, I 
could hardly see her crimson dress. The red eiderdown 
swelled out more and more and everything in the room 
became bigger and bigger. Sophie stood up on the chest, 
and knocked against it with her stick: * Hurry up, hurry up, 
you little silly, you will arrive too late!' 

A white dress, exactly like the one Angele wore, was 
spread on the bed, but I could only with much difficulty 
reach the mattress by raising my arm, and when I tried to 



pull the dress toward me, the material was so heavy that 
I could scarcely lift it, for it was too tiring. After several 
unsuccessful attempts I sat on the small stool which La 
used for her feet when it was very cold, and I said: * Never 
mind. I won't go. All the same, I told her, I didn't want 
that kind of material!' 

In spite of my resignation I was much grieved, and I tried 
to remember how all this had happened. 'Let's see. The 
dressmaker came last week. She put down all the measure- 
ments as I dictated them to her. Good Heavens! It is all 
extraordinary. Perhaps the notebook in which she wrote 
the figures has also grown bigger. But why should the 
figures grow big as well? Let's see, in the place of a small 
five there should be a big five, but the dressmaker never 
could read this as a six. I don't understand anything about 
it/ And my head in my hands, I plucked at my hair. But 
suddenly I exclaimed: Tve got it; perhaps the notebook 
did get bigger, but then also so did the tape measure, in 
such a fashion that ten inches of last week now make 
twenty. But, as for myself, I don't seem to have grown at 
all. That's really surprising.' And I got up. Indeed, no, 
I had not grown at all, my head reached hardly as high as 
the back of the chair, where the dressmaker had placed 
my court tippet; and when I tried to open the door to see 
if the kitchen had by any chance remained the same, I 
found it very hard work simply to push the door. When 
at last this was done, I noticed that I could easily have 
disappeared entirely in the pot in which Lea cooked the 
potatoes. 

Yet Sophie was not surprised at anything. * Come quick! 
Catherine/ she called out in her shrill voice; 'we have only 
ten minutes left/ 

'Ten minutes to do what?' 

'Well, my dear/ she answered sedately, 'to slip on your 
dress and fasten the three hundred and sixty-five buttons the 
smallest of which is as thick as your hand; to fit on your 
bodice; to put on your shoes the laces of which are at least 
twenty-five yards long; and to hook your train, taking 
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great care it does not unroll itself, for then no one conld 
walk by on the road, since this train is as long as from here 
to Orleans. Then we must not forget the wreath of roses. 
... But, come, that's enough talking, let's start in.' 

When it was done, a carriage stopped in front of the door 
and the coachman poked his head out of the window. I 
must mention that he found this a hard job, for his head 
was about all he could have squeezed out of the carriage 
window* 

'What a beginning/ I thought, 'if they are all as tall 
as that, what are we to do?' 

'The carriage is waiting/ called out the coachman, and 
at once the clock stopped. 

'Very well/ answered Sophie in a dramatic voice, as if 
she had said: "The story takes place../ and she went on, 
* I must warn you that it is Easter Sunday today and seven 
o'clock in the morning/ However, the clock only said 
five, and it vaguely seemed to me that we must still be in 
the afternoon of Christmas Day. 'I must also tell you/ 
added Sophie, 'that from now on it will always be either 
getting-up time, or bedtime, or mealtime or dancing time; 
but never again will you hear mention of all these tedious 
times such as ten in the morning or three in the afternoon. 
Besides, you may be able yourself to mind all the clocks. 
One thing alone is necessary: they must keep perfect time 
together. Come, now. Pick up your feet/ 

Outside, indeed, the sun was shining, the trees had put 
on leaves once more and the corn was beginning to sprout 
in the fields. The temperature was mild and a breeze loaded 
with the morning scents was lifting my veil. When I 
raised up my head to follow the course of a cloud, I realized 
that the drop-step of the carriage was level with my eye- 
brows, and that Sophie was calling me in her shrill voice, 
holding out her hand. 'Come on! Climb in!' 

I had to perform the most perilous acrobatics to reach 
Sophie, and when I did so I noticed she must have sweated 
a great deal in helping me climb into the carriage, for her 
face was almost entirely cleared of paint and appeared grey 
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like the natural colour of papier-miche. Nevertheless, she 
kissed me, and we both sat on the carpet, for there was no 
question of climbing on the seats, since they reached above 
our heads by more than a yard. Soon after that, she grew 
uneasy at the length of the journey. ' Where on earth are 
they taking us?' she exclaimed, but there was no means of 
knowing this, for we could not reach as high as the panes 
of the windows. The horses were speeding on quicker and 
quicker, and as the roads were very bad, we kept tumbling 
on top of each other. It was thus I saw that her thighs were 
encased in a sort of stiff sticky net, and that she had scarcely 
any breasts. After each tumble she smoothed my dress 
down and gave me a slap in the face as she explained: C I 
am your mother. You are my daughter. You must never, 
never, you understand../ but once more we rumbled right 
into one corner of the carriage. 

At last the horses stopped, and the coachman, who was 
the first to climb down from his seat, said to the other, 
" I am going to call the ferry-man," and he walked off. The 
second coachman began to whistle a tune as he climbed 
down in his turn. The birds chirped in the trees. 'Let's 
see,' said the man, 4 we shall come back by the south gate 
which looks on the countryside. I believe that this pair 
must be my size. ' He was perhaps referring to his topboots, 
but in any case one could not hear well because of the birds. 

The first coachman came back with the ferry-man. * Show 
me these two dolls,' said the ferry-man, 'show me these 
two../ and at the same time he opened the carriage door 
and breathed so hard that our skirts flew up and I noticed 
that Sophie was wearing stiff stays and red flannel knickers. 
A little later I heard a noise of water and oars. * One, two, ' 
counted the ferry-man, and the coachman enquired, 'Do 
you think we shall reach there?' 'Oh! of course, it will be 
eleven o'clock for a long while/ 

At that very moment the ferry-boat sank into the river, 
the water was seen to rise level to the carriage windows, 
and I drank the deepest draught of my existence. * Sophie! 
Sophie!' When I regained consciousness, Sophie was stand- 
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ing in front of me, saying: 'Come. Get up. Leg forward. 
Right. Left, Good/ Her voice was even more serious 
than usual. First of ail I experienced some difficulty in 
opening my eyes, but soon I understood that one can live 
quite easily under water; that the eyes, the ears and even 
the nose get used to it in a satisfactory way. What is more, 
my dress had now become very light, for it was floating. 

'We arc almost there. Stand up straight. Don't walk 
on your train. If people ask you what you had to eat, 
reply: " A starfish/* * 

'But I have not eaten anything, and I am very hungry/ 
I protested. 

*Be quiet/ said Sophie, 'that's the password/ 

A moment later we found ourselves in front of a big 
crowd which was trying to break into a house through a 
very tiny door. 'Follow me/ said Sophie, 'and remember 
that you are my daughter/ In the crowd were men who 
brandished their hats at the top of walking-sticks, and 
mothers who held their daughters by the hand. The coach- 
man stopped the horses a little farther off. The jerk caused 
us once more to tumble down on our back; at that very 
moment Christian opened the carriage door and no doubt 
he did not see us, for he closed it again, saying to the coach- 
man: 'You are a scoundrel, I see nothing here which looks 
like a fiancee/ I got to my feet in haste and kicked with 
rage against the door, but he did not hear me. 'Besides/ 
I thought, 'I am much too small for him, that's a fact/ 

I wept copiously, and the tears tumbled down from one 
button to another making a great din. 

'Dry your tears. Get up/ said Sophie. 

Then once more we found ourselves in front of the big 
crowd and Sophie called out: 'Make way for us. Here 
comes Christian's fiancee/ 

The men would not believe her, and the mothers laughed 
in a sneering way, saying: 'Another one! One more! There 
is no shortage of these "fiancees" for Christian/ 

Sophie elbowed her way through the crowd, and as her 
elbows were very sharp, some of the young girls moved to 
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one side, but the mothers erected a barrier with their 
waists, all so thick and hard. When Sophie realized that 
her attempts could not succeed, she drew me to one side 
and explained: 'Don't grieve, there are other young men in 
this world besides Christian, thank goodness!* 

'I suppose there are/ I replied with a sigh. 

" Let's go in to dinner, now '; and we went into the house 
through another door. A little later I found myself in a 
big room with a white-and-red tiled floor. Close to me, 
on a pink silk cushion, a baby was weeping. 'Well! now, 
what's the matter, little one?' I asked; but the 'little one,' 
who was a head bigger than myself, did not stop crying. 
As I looked around me I saw scattered bones on the tiles, 
and much blood still on some of them. "This place is very 
badly kept,' I thought, 'it is not L6a...' and as I was 
wondering to what sort of animal one large bone belonged, 
a big dog jumped upon me and knocked me down. When 
he had eaten all the flesh from one bone, he licked the tiles 
with his tongue and said to me very politely: 'Please 
forgive me, but I was so hungry/ He was much bigger 
than I was, but I could not long bother about his size, for 
he began to enquire most politely: * And what have you had 
to eat, Mademoiselle?...' *A starfish/ I replied quickly, 
thinking that perhaps this answer might save me from 
being eaten. But the dog looked at me, much surprised, 
muttering in his moustache: *Shc is quite crazy. I don't 
know what*s happening to the children of Man in our 
days. . / and he walked off toward a new bone. 

Then, as I searched about the room, I discovered that a 
white tablecloth shut it in all round, that long dresses, 
pegtop trousers, children's shoes were moving about. I 
could make out peasants' clogs, town shoes, elegant boots, 
gaiters, and Wellington boots, black or tan. I guessed that 
I was under a table where a lot of people sat at dinner. It 
became very amusing: I heard a young voice, but on raising 
the bottom of a skirt, it was huge varicose veins I saw; or 
else again a voice appeared broken by age, yet tinder the 
dress was the most dainty ankle one could dream of. Now 



and again an almost naked leg crossed the room to rub 
itself against the trousers of a fellow guest. Some feet spent 
the whole evening on the top of each other, and others 
kept on hitting one another, especially at the tips of the 
toes and similar sensitive parts, and I heard many an 'Oh!' 
quickly stifled within a napkin. 

At the end of the table two sober ladies were chatting: 
'Really, my poor Adile," said one, 'it must be four years 
since I saw you last, but you are still as crazy as ever/ 

'And you, my poor Christine, just as obstinate; nothing 
will ever change you/ Both voices were calm and peaceful. 

At the extreme end, the farthest away from Christian 
(for I at once recognised his pearl-grey trousers), sat at 
table a very young girl with sky-blue satin shoes and white 
stockings hand-embroidered, She was, in a gentle voice, 
speaking to a very fat gentleman about the little brother 
she had left at home, and her companion was so short in 
the legs that his feet dangled in the air. 

'Look/ said the gentleman, 'won't you have some of 
that leg of mutton? It really is so good/ 

* Thank you very much/ said the girl; then in lower 
tones: 'But there's no meat left on that bone/ 

Nevertheless, she went on laughing as she related her 
brother's funny pranks. I felt great pity for her. The dog 
ran from one bone to another. When he had eaten enough, 
he sat on his hind legs with the evident intention of enter- 
ing into conversation. 

4 Is she completely mad?* he was thinking, 'or simply 
surprised at finding herself where she is?' 

'Sir/ I ventured as politely as I could, 'this young girl 
seems so charming. I would so much like to live with her! 1 

'Keep quiet/ said the dog; 'she is my mistress, and 
exactly like her mother, an old hag who always gives 
me bones that even the lowest of toy-poodles would re- 
fuse with indignation. Don't you see, little girl, I am ex- 
tre-me-ly old,' and he dropped off to sleep. 

I remained alone with the crying baby. 'Perhaps he is 
hungty. Let's give a tug at the tablecloth and no doubt. 
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something will fall to comfort him with/ A bunch of 
grapes tumbled down. I tried to put one into his mouth, 
but it was almost as big as a balloon, and the baby nearly 
swallowed two of my fingers, then he dropped off to sleep. 
At once there was silence only interrupted by the uneven 
breathing of the old dog. So I was able to gather bits of the 
conversation: 

'Yes,' explained a man's voice, 'I might perhaps settle 
in this district if it were not so full of sad recollections for 
me. You cannot understand, my friend; she was born a 
few yards from the Grange, io the middle of the village, 
in a low sort of workshop that existed in those days, and 
she is perhaps the only woman I have ever truly loved. 
Ah! if you had but seen her!' 

'But I remember her quite well. I courted her mother 
for a long time. But you know, toward the end, she be- 
came hunchbacked.' 

'A hunchback? my little Seg, you must be joking, my 
friend?' 

'Not at all, I assure you.' 

4 Well, what does it matter, since I loved her. . / Then he 
went on in whispers, as if only to himself: 'Her face is still 
present to me as she was at eighteen at the Opera in Stock- 
holm. Yet she was already almost old 

'Come on/ suddenly said a voice which was, without a 
doubt, much like Pamploix's, 'drink a glass of rum, my 
friend, and don't think any more about her. Every man 
loves one woman here below. . . but true love never succeeds 
save in dreams. One must make the best of a bad job, my 
friend, for no one ever marries the woman he loves. Yet 
affection grows little by little/ 

4 You are wise, Pamploix/ replied the other man, 'cer- 
tainly at our a f ge...' and they drank each other's health. 

' Well/ kept on the guest in an altered voice, 'how many 
acres of land could I reckon on at first?* 

'Sixty-five at least/ said Pamploix, 'but the estate could 
be enlarged on the side of Chantecroix and it is good land/ 

4 Yes, yes/ said the man, ' and what for a house?' 
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'Oh, I'll sell you a plot in the meadow and that will 
give yon potatoes at your door. . .* 

'Yes, yes, I'll think it over/ said the stranger. 

'Just as you please,' answered Pamploix. 

At that moment I noticed that the cushion on which the 
baby was asleep was none other than the red eiderdown, 
and the baby itself looked more and more like Sophie whose 
face had, by a miracle, mended itself. The tablecloth was 
the sheet on Lea's bed. Bells were indeed ringing in the 
far distance, but certainly not Easter bells; icicles shone 
crystal-like at the window. 
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NIGHT had now fallen and the room was dark. AngSle 
was still asleep at my side. Pamploix must have come home 
early from the Sign of the Wolf in the company of the doll- 
maker, and the two men had no doubt talked for quite a 
long time, soberly, as during the long-drawn-out evenings 
of a holiday. 'In two days,' said almost sadly the doll- 
maker, *I shall be far away... in my own country... my 
country. Sometimes I wonder if I shall ever again be 
able to bend all day over my workbench, in my work- 
shop, close to those wide canals where I watch all day the 
barges and tugboats go by as I file at a mechanism? And 
in the evening, shall I drink a glass with some seaman, 
too old now even for fishing, who contents himself with 
some sort of river work, and endlessly talks of his former 
campaigns? Am I even going to find pleasure now in the 
tang of the tide and tarred ropes? And the big deserted 
house at the bottom of the garden, closed ever since my 
mother's death?" He spoke softly, as if to himself. "That 
room where I received her, so young, so rosy, bless me! 
The piano at which she sat at dusk to play very gently 
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roundelays and nursery songs.... And all the children I 
had collected along the embankments and who looked at 
her with eyes at once softened and serene/ 

'Drink/ said Pamploix to help dispel this sudden sad- 
ness. 'Lea! Catherine! Angele!' Lea opened the bedroom 
door. I woke Angele; she rubbed eyes heavy with sleep. 

' What's the matter?* 

*A visitor/ I quickly explained, smoothing down her 
dress. 

'Who?* 

'The boy/ I replied, laughing, as I pushed her into the 
living-room. 

The table was laid for the evening meal. Pamploix 
and Christian, seated near the window, were having a 
glass together. Christian put his down, and resting his 
head on his hands appeared to think for a long while. 
One could only see his white wig and the sullen lower 
part of his face. He seemed very weary and sad. 

'Look/ said Pamploix, shaking him, 'here come my 
daughters: Catherine, the tallest, and Angile/ Christian 
gave a vacant look. I smiled at him, thinking he must 
remember the night before, and how he had said to me, 
* You arc pretty/ 

*Good evening, mademoiselle/ he said gently, in that 
extremely deep voice he had at the Sign of the Wolf. 
4 Good evening, sir/ I replied, still smiling; then he brushed 
his hand across his forehead and smiled in his turn: 'Have 
you slept well?' he asked. 'Yes, very well/ I replied, 
blushing: 

Angele was hiding behind me; as soon as she had seen 
his long pale face, his white hair, and above all the black 
frock coat he wore under the overcoat he had negligently 
thrown over his shoulders with the sleeves dangling each 
side of his chair, she took fright, quickly held out her hand 
as she said, ' Good evening 1 in an unsteady voice, and ran 
to take shelter close to Lea, near the fireplace. She hid 
her head in Mamma's bodice and whispered: 'Who's 
that? I am frightened/ How pretty she was! Her white 
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dress was tinted pink by the firelight, and the wreath 
of roses was set slightly awry upon her fair tumbled hair. 

Christian smiled sadly: "What a pretty dress/ he said, 
4 but what a shy little girl!' At the same time he took off 
his overcoat and appeared in his black and worn frock- 
coat, such a loose garment that it made him look like a 
melancholy puppet. 

'It is one of my wife's dresses/ said Pamploix. 

'Yes, my wedding-dress/ explained Lea, with a blush 
and she got up suddenly to fetch the soup-tureen. 

'Dinner's ready/ said Pamploix. 'I am not hungry/ 
replied Christian. Nevertheless, a plate was placed in 
front of him, and he looked at us while he now and again 
pretended to eat as if to give us heart. Angle kept her 
eyes on her plate, not daring to look up for fear she would 
meet the stranger's eyes. 

*I have never been a little girl/ said the doll-maker 
gently, 'yet I have been a child'; then he added, as if to 
apologize, 'But that was a long time ago...* 

'Exactly my case/ said Pamploix, laughing aloud, so 
as to make everyone at ease; then he swallowed a spoon- 
ful of soup and silence prevailed once more at the table. 

'You have three very good little girls, madame/ said 
Christian politely. 

'Oh! only today/ replied L6a shyly. 

'Not at all, I am sure, on the contrary, that they are 
always good. And I would like to be hidden in some cor- 
ner, like a cat, or a cow, or better still, like that cricket 
oneTiears now in the fireplace, just to watch them live/ 

"That's very simple/ said Pamploix, helping the wine, 
'stay with us. 1 

* Thank you, but I really must go, now/ 

'You'll come again?* 

'Perhaps../ sadly replied the stranger. 'I have become 
a very old man/ he went on, smiling (I knew it was not 
true, and that Christian was still almost a child), but he 
said this so naturally that I doubted his age. 'I have seen 
a great many countries, I have stopped in many towns... 
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at first, I used to say to myself: "Let's clear out quick, 
leave this unfriendly district, and soon I shall reach the 
Land of Happiness. * * But men are everywhere the same, and 
my old skin got used to all climates. Don't you see, little 
ones, the Land of Happiness is within us, inside our hearts/ 

With both hands he was holding the lapels of his 
frock-coat, and he spoke very gently; he was an excel- 
lent actor, and played his part with natural ease. 

But Pamploix, who was truly an old man and who 
troubled little about the 'Land of Happiness/ remarked 
simply, 'Come on, have a drink now/ and he poured for 
each of us a glass of spirit, even for Angele whose cheeks 
became quite pink and eyes all asparkle. After this the 
doll-maker became more lively, and Lea stirred up the fire. 

4 Have you got many dolls? 1 

* Yes/ I replied, not to hurt La's feelings. 

* That's to say/ explained Angele, who was growing bold 
as she looked at the stranger's big watch-chain, *we used 
to have... but they are dead/ 

' Ah!' said the stranger, sadly nodding his head. 
''Certainly, sir/ said Angele. 

'Yes, but what did they all die o* 

'Oh! all sorts of things, hard work in the fields, poverty 
and hardship, I suppose. Who can tell?' went on Angilc 
very seriously. 

' Well, of course not, still you can speak without fear, 
you know, I am a doctor/ 

' Well, that's how it was. It happened during the war. .* 
when there was always a lot of wind../ 

'They caught cold?' 

'No, not at all, their hair kept on coming unstuck/ 

'Indeed, I quite remember that wind/ 

'Several became bald in next to no time... the others 
had a hole in the head, and through it one could see the 
dried-up glue and all their inside/ 

' Yes, I quite understand all this/ said sadly the merchant 
of automatons. 

There was a long moment of silence. 
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'Come on, drink/ said Pamploix. 

Christian swallowed a fall glass of rum and had to lean 
against the table not to fall backward. 'You know what 
it is, sir, once misfortune enters a house?' 

* Yes/ I joined in, wanting also to take part in the con- 
versation, ' especially when it is as cold as it was during 
that terrible winter of 1870, dolls simply die like flics/ 

4 Look here, Catherine, 1 said Angele, with much scorn, 
'you don't understand anything; dolls can't die of cold 
since they are made of cardboard." 

'Oh! yes, they can/ 

'No/ she stated with a shrug of the shoulders. 

*Be quiet, you two/ said Lea; 'you know nothing about 
it, either of you/ 

'Oh!' 

But La patted the little girl's head and smiled, Pam- 
ploix, already slightly drunk, began to sing under his 
breath, thrumming the tune on the bottle of rum: * It is a 
song I send to you../ 

Christian left the table and sat by the fire; then, stretch- 
ing his hands toward the flame: ' Yes, but before they died, 
what did you teach your dolls?' 

'Of course/ said Angele, 'all that is necessary: first, 
to go to sleep/ 

'Very good. And after that, to speak, I suppose?' 

'That's right, yes, to speak, but not immediately after/ 

*Ah? Why not?' 

* When dolls can use their tongues you can't hear your- 
self talk/ 

'That's quite true/ 

'Then after that, to walk, and dance for they usually 
get married very young, you know/ 

'Yes, naturally/ 

4 Also to sew, to tidy a cupboard, to iron, to write down 
the laundry in a book, and to bring up children/ 

'Yes/ 

'They must also, very early, learn to make their bed, 
under chairs or in between piles of napkins/ 
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* Very good. And what after?' 

'After, they very often die/ 

'Ah!' said Christian, taking hold of the little girl's 
hand, for she had drawn quite close to him, and examin- 
ing her fingers with great attention. * Well, in my time. . . 
that is many, many years ago/ he added, smiling, because 
it was not true, 'we used to teach [them to read, and even 
the different branches of arithmetic.' 

4 1 see,' said Anglic; 'I had never thought of that/ 

'Which are/ went on Christian, 'Ambition, Distraction, 
Uglification, and Derision, but all this is not much good 
for girls/ he added, kissing the little hand. 'You have 
supervised your dolls' education most admirably. I see 
that you are a very good little girl/ 

'Perhaps so/ said Angele, getting nearer still. 

It was then she spotted Christian's wig, which was 
getting unstuck on account of the heat, and the dark patch 
which slowly grew bigger just under the white hair. 
'Oh!' she exclaimed, quickly freeing herself and running 
to hide again in Lea's bosom. 

'What now?' clumsily asked Christian; then he fixed up 
his wig again, and I saw, not without feeling jealous, 
that he looked more sad than ever as he watched the flames 
leaping in the fire. 

Behind us, Pamploix, a glass in his hand, was singing, 
'Let's sing a song for Marmette../ He stopped when he 
noticed his friend so silent. 'Come/ he said, 'drink, 
fellow/ and he proffered a glass of rum. 

Christian's cheeks became quite pink, the powder fell 
off in places, so that his face appeared suddenly as young as 
it really was. I came close to him, hoping to speak to him 
in whispers about our adventure of the preceding night. 
Would he not perhaps tell me again that I was pretty? 

'Do you know Punch?* he asked me suddenly. 'Don't 
you, really; nor Judy?* 

And he began to explain at length, almost with enthusi- 
asm, what queer people were Punch and Judy his wife, 
and the baby. One of their favourite occupations was to 



throw the baby at each other right across the room of 
their house in London, and to catch him up in the air. 
And there was also the dog Bobby who seized the baby 
between his teeth and brought him back to his parents' 
safe-keeping. He told me how he had been introduced to 
Punch when a child, as a boarder with some old lady in 
Cornwall. On the evening of a party, a showman had 
knocked at the door. He was bringing Punch in a big box, 
and also the wife and the baby, and for long hours Christian 
had much enjoyed the adventures of this family. Punch 
brought back to his mind the public gardens in Paris, 
with their guignolsj- and those of Stockholm, where he 
sometimes went when he was very poor, just to sell for a 
few pence a puppet or two. 

He grew animated as he spoke, forgetting his quavering 
voice, becoming again what he had never ceased to be: 
a capricious and whimsical child who preferred the com- 
pany of dolls to that of men, I liked to picture him at 
eight years old, clapping at a Punch and Judy show in the 
old lady's drawing-room, while she herself, though 
crippled and rather deaf, laughed that evening at all the 
memories of her youth. * I should very much like to know 
Mr. Punch../ I said, but above my head he looked at the 
little girl who was still hiding her head against Lea. 

At last, he seemed both sad and yet peaceful; and it was 
once more his gentle voice which said: 'I must be going 
now. Perhaps I shall come again, perhaps not. Well, good 
luck, Pamploix!' 

'Wait, my friend, have another drink first/ said Pam- 
ploix, and at the same time he got up, left the room, and 
came back with a very big book under his arm. 'Hem, 
let's see, you have a train at twenty-five-forty which gets 
in at twenty-nine-fifceen.... Hem! and another at twenty- 
six-ten which must arrive somewhere about thirty o'clock 
... but, first of all, where do you want to go? Hem! this 

* A gutgnotis the little theatre the travelling showman carries on his back to 
give the children a Polichindle show. It is still seen in many public gardens in 
France, and corresponds to the Punch and Judy show in England. (Translator.) 
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book must be rotten; I can't make head or tail of it. Look 
it up, wife. ' 

And while L6a was leaning over Pamploix's shoulder, 
for he could not read, Christian came up to Angele. ' Good- 
bye, little girl/ he said very seriously. 

Angele, one hand covering her face, looked at him be- 
tween her fingers. 'Good-bye, sir/ she said shyly, and she 
held out her hand. 

Christian bowed low and kissed it with much ceremony. 
'And I don't advise you to teach Sophie the different 
branches of arithmetic/ he added, as if he was going on 
with the game. 

4 Oh!' said Angele, laughing, 'she has known all that 
for a long while, she's akeady rather old, you know/ 

'Yes/ said the doll-maker, 'her education is now com- 
pleted'; and, turning toward my father, * Well, Pamploix, 
I am going to see if I can catch one of your trains/ 

'One moment/ said Pamploix, 'have another drink/ He 
filled the glasses once more. 'To your coming back this 
way/ 

'Your health/ simply answered Christian. 

Pamploix took his stick, L6a threw his cape over his 
shoulder and entrusted me with the umbrella Aunt Tirelo 
had left behind, 'Let's go/ 

We walked ahead, Christian, Angele, and myself. 
Emilienne was to look after the house until we came back. 
She did not care for the walk, and preferred to stay near 
the fire with a book while waiting for us. At the rear 
came La on Pamploix's arm. Pamploix found, as usual, 
some difficulty in walking straight, but Lea helped him 
along. Now and again they stopped, and Pamploix called 
out, 'Stop, you out there, don't go so fast/ and he em- 
barked upon a speech according to which we were ungrate- 
ful children who did not reward him for his kindness but 
wished his death. Then his voice softened all at once: 
'Don't you see, L6a, we are the perfect united couple 
walking hand in hand until death. The husband gives 
orders; the wife obeys: there is peace between them, they 
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weather all rough times../ and many other such words 
which the wind carried away. 

'Certainly, certainly, Pamploix,' replied Lea. 

'Our children are growing under their father's vigilant 
eye. Just as he did, they will go straight ahead despising 
envious fools. What grander spectacle is there, wife, than 
a family united against the rough weather of life?' 

"Certainly. Now, let's turn to the right/ 

Big flakes of snow began to fall. 

'Little girls,' said Christian, with a sudden impulse 
of confiding friendliness, *I may never see you again. In 
later life, keep those trusting and loving hearts of yours, 
and teach your own children what you have taught your 
dolls../ 

'Where are you going? 1 asked Pamploix. 

'Far, very far away. A long way beyond the frontier. 
I have to cross the sea/ 

4 Ah! but you will write?* 

'What's the good? Letters are wretched messengers; 
mine would be no good to you, and you will soon forget 
me/ i 

'Never!' quickly exclaimed Angle, and Christian bent 
down to her and whispered a few words in her ear. 

Our clothes were becoming all white. Angile remarked 
that it would be wiser to take shelter, and Christian opened 
the blue umbrella and laughingly enquired: 'Do you know 
what we look like? Like those little figures in a weather- 
box/ 

Several questions rose to my lips, but I feared lest my 
friend should get cross if I reminded him of the previous 
night at the Grange. It would also be clumsy to dispel 
the intimacy which circumstances had established between 
us and to reveal what should remain for ever our very own 
secret; besides, we were reaching our destination. 
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W HAT was called the ' station* was a halt at the rail- 
way crossing where only two or three slow trains stopped 
each day. That was enough in those days, when travellers 
were so easy-going and never in a hurry. Each morning sev- 
eral people boarded a train and went to the neighbouring 
town. They finished the paper of the day before, leaned out 
of the window to follow the shunting operations with great 
interest, sometimes even spoke to the driver or the station- 
master, while the women, seated on the cloth-covered 
seats, pulled out of a bag a warm brick to place under their 
feet, another to place behind their back, for in those days 
the carriages were not heated. The station itself was a 
small brick building comprising an office on the ground- 
floor, a waiting-room, also used as luggage cloak-room, 
and on the top floor two small rooms for the station- 
master and his wife. But, most often, the station-master 
was a bachelor, for it was a post only given to old foremen 
nearing pension age or to the unruly. 

Of the three who followed each other at the Grange, 
the first got drunk every day from early morning and 
tyrannized over the travellers: sometimes he refused them 
access to the platform under the pretext that they were 
not behaving themselves; at other times he freed poultry 
from their crates and chased them into the fields, because 
his head was splitting with their noise. Another station- 
master had died of 'cold on a night such as this: the next 
day he was found, seated on the snow by the side of his 
extinguished lantern. 

In front of the main building, by the side of which stood 
the lamp-room, there was a small yard in which ended the 
road, flanked by tall poplars, now as white as ice-pillars. 
The wind, as it blew among them, shook the snowflakes 



which fell now denser than ever and with a crystal-like 
sound. 

There were very few travellers. Alone, standing in front 
of the door, a very old carriage, hung on long springs 
and boasting a luggage-deck, stood in front of the door. 
It was the station bus, drawn by an old horse, entirely 
white, who now lowered his head and with much resigna- 
tion watched the snow piling up while he waited for a 
problematic customer. In the waiting-room, with its 
benches riveted to the wall, a peasant woman sat some little 
distance from a dying fire, and, with arms resting on two 
huge black baskets, surveyed the sky. Near-by, sometimes 
on a bench, sometimes in front of the fire-screen, a child, 
his head covered with a stocking cap and his body wrapped 
around with a wide woolly scarf, was silently playing. 

We sat on a bench, on one side of the room, in a row, 
and as I was placed at the very end, I heard Christian and 
Ang&le speak in whispers and with suppressed laughter, 
but I could not catch a word. The peasant woman amused 
herself by drawing rings on the floor with the tip of her 
dripping umbrella, one elbow pressing on her basket to 
keep it from falling. There was no sound to be heard, 
apart from the wind in the poplar trees, Christian's whis- 
pering, and two cocks crowing in the distance, toward 
the goods warehouse. Outside, the snow swirled up; 
the ragged brown rug on the back of the white horse 
flapped against his belly, and he now and again twisted 
his long neck our way as if to ask us, with much humility, 
to be allowed in. It was bitterly cold; the wind and the 
snow found their way into the room through the broken 
panes, which had been clumsily patched up with old time- 
tables, now partly unstuck, and on them an unskilled hand 
had written the word * Out-of-date.' 

On the walls, a poster explained, ' See beautiful Provence, * 
and was gently coming unstuck with a slow, crumbling 
noise like the beating of a night-bird's wings against the 
rough plaster; another flapped about, on which one read: 
'Commandeering of horses, donkeys, and mules/ It dated 
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from the war. Now and again the child fell to the floor; 
the peasant woman smacked his face without uttering a 
word and he looked at us with eyes widened with shame, 
distress, and weariness; he did not cry, he went back once 
more to the weighing machine, climbed up it, fell again, 
and two sounding smacks burnt his ears. At last, he lay 
on a bench, his knees drawn up to his stomach, settled his 
head in the bend of his arm and dropped to sleep. The 
sandman was watching at his side, perhaps in the shape 
of the reflection of a tree upon the panes, or the shadow of 
the horse's ear unfurling itself on the snow and on the floor 
of the waiting-room. 

By paying attention one could hear, in the station- 
master's office, behind the booking-office window, some 
talking going on and loud exclamations: 'Trump. You* 
can't play hearts, old man, you are done for/ 

And the feeble voice of the old man replied with much 
calm, * Leopold, Leopold, my friend, by all you value in life, 
don't go counting your chickens before they are hatched. 
Eggs are tricky things, you know. Trump. Have you got 
spades? You pass. And I lay down my hand/ 

'Listen, baker, you devil, if I'm not winning, then I'm 
in bed with your daughter-in-law.' 

*L6opold, Leopold, that's talking like a child; you play 
like a blockhead. Count it up; I had twice as many clubs 
as you and all the trumps in spades.... My little Suzanne 
will sleep in peace.' 

* You dirty scum!' shouted the first player, as he banged 
against the packing-case which served them as a table, 
'I should have left you to rot under your shed. I won't 
take you back to the bakery. You can just as well sleep 
on a bench in the waiting-room. Look here, must I tell 
you that you make me sick.... O my God! Good-bye, 
you old dotard!' 

At that same moment the door opened suddenly and the 
station-master appeared, round as a ball, his brick-red 
face adorned with white prickles almost everywhere. 
He was badly shaved, badly clothed in a coat far too long, 



trousers corkscrewing down his short legs, and a gory 
red muffler around his neck. 'Passengers for Bertrangle, 
Coisy, La Folie, hop it, get up, blast you!' He pushed us 
out-of-doors, the peasant woman bent under her burdens, 
the child half-asleep and tumbling in between our legs. 
Then he went indoors again to light the lamp in the wait- 
ing-room (fearing, no doubt, the guard's strict eye), and 
he made us scatter along the platform. 

An engine and three coaches presently arrived, stopping 
a little too far ahead, so that they had to draw back amidst 
a storm of violent whistling. In a moment, Christian ran 
along the train and got into a third-class carriage. Mean- 
while empty crates for eggs were being unloaded. When 
that was completed, the station-master lifted up his lan- 
tern. *Au revoir,' said Christian; but the guard called 
out: 'Bless my heart!' and stopped just at the moment the 
train was moving off. *Au revoir/ repeated Christian. 
We waved our handkerchiefs. ' Go on, damn you!' shouted 
the station-master; and the train started. 

* Au revoir, Christian,* I said under my breath. 
'Christian!' asked Angele, 'how do you know his name 

is Christian?' 

* I don't know,' I replied, ' but don't you think that name 
suits him?' 

The little girl only answered by shrugging her shoulders 
and ran ahead of us; but then, suddenly, she turned around 
to say: 'That name or another! I don't care.' She took 
hold of her father's hand, and they walked side by side 
chatting merrily. The little girl kept on asking many 
questions to which Pamploix answered with a good will 
and assurance. A few steps behind, L6a and I followed. 

Christian had, indeed, said 'Au revoir,' but he would 
never come back. I tried hard not to think of him; in spite 
of myself, the childlike face, the slender body in the grey 
frock-coat kept on appearing in front of me. It might be 
the shadow of a tree upon the ice I watched, or that of a 
pigeon, else the flight of a flock of crows over the snow or in 
the sky, but it was always Christian jumping out of Parap- 
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loix's bed, climbing out of the window or running toward 
the village who forced himself upon my mind.... The 
twisted shape of an apple tree looked like a troll's stick 
Christian would use to surprise me; the treading of birds* 
feet became his light steps upon the snow (and he would 
come upon me from behind); the whistling from the train 
whose blinking lights grew dim in the night was the young 
man mysteriously calling. Alas, so few were the clear 
recollections I had of him. His face was already hard to 
remember. * Let's see/ I thought, * he has a wide forehead, 
black eyes, fine hair...' but never could I recapture the 
childlike face, sad and sleepy, so moving in all its weariness 
and proud loneliness. Yet I could hear his clear-cut voice: 
'You are pretty'; or, *I preferred you in your red dress, 
madame/ 

Lea kept looking at me on the sly, and I pretended not 
to notice, so as to prolong the silence. At last she began in 
an anxious voice : ' You are not talking, Catherine. Are you 
so sad because this friend of Pamploix's is gone?' she asked 
awkwardly, and then she added: 'There's really no need, 
you know. On the contrary, it's a good thing. He would 
have made him drink and drink!' 

I could not help smiling at the thought of Pamploix 
filling the glasses with so much gusto, but I did not answer. 

4 Well, Catherine, what's the matter? Is it because Tirelo 
didn't give you a doll this year?' she said in low tones, as if 
imparting a secret. "You know, she's rather funny, my 
sister. She tells me you are all growing, and that you, 
especially, are no longer a child; but I, your mother, know 
very well, that you will always be two little girls. Won't 
you?* 

I held her arm closer to mine. 

* Listen, Catherine, I will make you a rag doll, just as I 
did long ago../ 

And we both fell to dreaming of that 'long ago/ so 
sorrowful and so dear. 'Long ago/ I thought, 'when all 
three of us used to play together; long ago when Lea was 
younger and talked more; long ago when life was only a 
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game that scarcely brought tears to our eyes/ and I under- 
stood that now other sorrows, deeper and more lasting, 
awaited me. A little distance from the Grange, Pamploix 
fell on the ice, and was unable to get up. Yet he went on 
speaking with little Ang61e about the War of 1870. * Leave 
me alone," he said; 'walk on ahead; I've never missed my 
bed once in my life, I'll catch up to you; I've plenty of 
time/ Just a little later, looking back, we saw him bran- 
dishing his stick and speaking without a stop, while the 
little girl walked all around him like a Newfoundland dog. 
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1 HE next day each of us resumed work as if nothing 
had happened. Emilienne appeared sad. She often inter- 
rupted her task to brush her hand over some object or to 
look a long while at some treasure. I did not puzzle long 
as to the reason for her sadness, engrossed as I was with 
Christian's memory. Pamploix hired a horse and set out 
very early for a long round. Lea grew anxious. Toward five 
o'clock, my aunt Tirelo, on her way back from the town, 
dropped in to take back her umbrella. 

'Sister/ she said in a firm voice, 'you should have sent 
one of your daughters to Pamponneau; for my sake because 
I bleed myself white in order to give them Christmas 
presents/ I had no time to picture Tirelo, tied up by her 
hands and her feet, and 'bleeding herself white/ for she 
went on, in a very cross voice: * Besides, I never have much 
cause foriatisfaction with you. All I am good for is to pay ! 
Tirelo for this! Tirelo for that! I shall die a beggar at this 
rate. But I won't have it: Tirelo says today, the twenty- 
sixth of December: I haven't got a penny left/ She took 
hold of her umbrella and ran off, leaving us surprised and 
grieved. 



The mail-coach was waiting at the door. 'May the 
Devil take you, you old hag/ called the carrier, and the 
coach started at a gallop. It was only later that I under- 
stood the reason for Tirelo's sudden attack: the Community 
had just borrowed ten thousand francs at ten per cent from 
the Socialist mayor in order to repair the roof of the chapel 
and to buy a Child Jesus from Prague, all made of coloured 
wax and with a complete wardrobe. 

Soon after that unexpected visit, Ang&le went out under 
the pretence of catching up with Tirelo to beg forgiveness 
for all the family. L6a did not want her to go, but Ang&e 
set off at full speed in the snow. She had not yet come 
back, and I had gone up to the attic to tidy our room, when 
someone knocked at the door. Emilienne opened it. 

'Mademoiselle/ said a voice which I did not recognise, 
' I am a showman with a guignol. If you have children here, 
perhaps they'd like../ 

4 We have no children here/ replied Emilienne in a cross 
voice. 

4 Let me come in, mademoiselle; I can just as well give a 
show to the grown-ups/ 

'No, no, we don't need a show. Go along, please/ The 
man spoke for a moment longer in low tones, then Emili- 
enne closed the door saying, * If it's fleas we want!' 

'Oh!* exclaimed Lea, 'let him come in!* 

" He's gone, Mamma. Besides, we have no money to spare 
on shows!' 

"That's true/ agreed Lea, without much conviction. 
4 And if we had any/ added Emilienne, 4 there are plenty of 
poor people, by the grace of God/ 

I pressed my forehead against the panes to follow the 
showman with his guignol. All at once I distinctly recog- 
nized the shaky old caravan, closed up now, but drawn by 
Solomon and going toward] the town, with its cradle swing- 
ing between the wheels, and even the old Polichinelle 
who, I came to realise later, was Punch himself survey- 
ing the world around him with much resignation between 
the spokes of the wheels. By the side of the caravan walked 
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Christian, wearing his great overcoat and his red muffler 
around his head. He acted so marvellously; I had not even 
recognized his voice. I came down in great haste, thinking 
I would catch up with him and ask the explanation of all 
this, but Angfele burst in, her skin quite pink after her run. 

* Fve seen Tirelo, she won't listen to anything. She talks 
of Marie-Antoinette who is responsible for all the trouble * ; 
then quite in whispers, and for myself alone: ' I've just seen 
Christian, he's going off in such a funny caravan. You 
couldn't imagine anything funnier. He's dressed just like 
a gipsy/ 

4 Christian?* I enquired. * How do you know his name is 
Christian?* 

'Because he has just told me so/ simply replied the little 
girl; 4 come, don't be stupid, Catherine/ 

I did not know what to say, and I shovelled a lot of 
coal into the stove, far too much, for I put it out. 

What had been Angle's conversation with Christian, I 
never learned. When I questioned the little girl, she shook 
her curls without answering. I soon lost heart; what was 
the good of knowing, since Christian would never come 
again? And even should he come back, was it not best to 
push back the memory of this strange young man among 
childhood's mysterious recollections? What was the good 
of pursuing impossible dreams? Angle never spoke of him; 
and when Pamploix revived the memory of the man he 
looked upon as a friend of his own age, the little girl bent 
her head over her plate and appeared ill at ease. Did she 
then already know that he was young? Or was that con- 
versation in the night too heavy a secret for her? I never 
learned. Yet there was no longer any question between us 
of * the boy who would bring back our dolls in his knap- 
sack '; was she under the impression that he had come, or 
perhaps . . . that he would never come again? I do not know. 
Never again did we set out together for long walks; never 
again did she ask me to take her to 'Monsieur Jean-Claude's 
house/ even though she had previously declared she 
'wanted to get to the bottom of this/ I respected her 
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reserve, however painfuTit proved to be, this sudden separ- 
ation, and I sought reasons to explain this change of temper: 
she, formerly so confiding, avoided me just as she avoided 
Emilienne and also now Lea. She was growing. Even as I, 
she was bursting through the tiny wicket-gate of childhood, 
was leaving the garden never to come back. Sometimes I 
took it into my head that a secret sorrow was eating her up, 
and I tried to take her mind from it by clownish tricks at 
which I blushed later, and to which she responded with 
smiling contempt. Sometimes I accused myself of being by 
temperament exacting and gloomy, and thereupon kissed 
her, begging her to forgive me; she pushed me away with 
her little hands and with such a pitiful and surprised look 
in her eyes that it hurt me. We never now opened together 
the book of ' Mr. Wind and her Ladyship the Rain* and if 
I looked at it absentmindedly, on any dull afternoon, I 
realized with much surprise that there was no account there 
of certain adventures I was sure I had read in the book, 
and that on the contrary it contained many others with 
which I had no sympathy. Never again did we huddle close 
to each other on the wooden bench, reading and dreaming 
in turn. So, ' Mr. Wind and her Ladyship the Rain* came 
to an end that I do not wish for you; they perished sub- 
merged in the big chest in the attic, in company with a 
'Treatise on Getting rid of Fleas, Bed-bugs and Other 
Parasites, in Town, Country, or in the Fields,' as well as 
with other wretched mementoes of our fantastic childhood. 
Such also was the fate of the baby clouds. 
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THE CAPTAIN WENT OFF WITH THE LEAVES 
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\VHEN Christmas is over, the winter is only one long 
wait for the spring. May they melt quickly, these icy 
saints! Several times the thaw surprised us as we sat by 
the fire or in the cow-sheds. The plain became grey or 
brown; close to the ground an opaque mist seemed the very 
breath of the earth; branches sparkled and dripped in the 
sun; a bird rocked himself on a tree, rather anxious still, but 
cheerful. Along the framework of the sheds a froth of ice 
glided down, melting drop by drop. The panes were wet, 
and Lea said, 'The thaw has set in, little ones, spring is not 
far off/ 

But the 'little ones' no longer clapped their hands as in 
former days, they did not shout their delight toward a sky 
once more blue and pink, nor toward the crows which 
seemed suddenly so slyly good-hearted, nor at the cows 
which looked at the coming of the spring with sad, kindly 
eyes. They had no longing to paddle in the yard under the 
pretext of cutting a neat path through the mud; nor did 
they run in the fields to chase the donkey (for the donkey 
was dead). Already a big restless shadow divided them; 
a man, almost a child, was carrying their happiness away 
with him in his wandering life. Their ' happiness* ? Could 
it be called 'happiness/ this fragile apparition so quickly 
dispelled, this uncertain memory, languid as was our child- 
hood? Did Anglic know him otherwise than in his bor- 
rowed clothes, that disguise he assumed to travel about 
the world where people become suddenly kinder and more 
welcoming on meeting an old man? Whatever I did to 
chase the cruel thought away, I could not help thinking 
that on the day after Christmas, he had taken off his wig 
and discarded his coat in front of the captivated little girl, 
had revealed himself as the child he was, though made 
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slightly older by suffering. Had he not admired her in the 
bridal dress? Was it not for her alone he had related the 
story of Punch and Judy? and in that waiting-room, open 
to all the winds at that forsaken halt, had he not spoken 
seriously in her ear, like a sensible man and a happy one? 

I liked the clearing winter sun, and all alone I ventured 
upon most of our old walks. The snow was melting in grey 
patches, already broad brown tracts appeared where one 
could make out gnarled roots and burrows. Sometimes I 
came across a strip of turf as damp as if dew had just covered 
it with a pearly mantle. Small birds were twittering. The 
river, unfrozen now, flowed with a thin rustling of cascades 
and reeds. And suddenly, since winter was so slow in going, 
night fell, swiftly, with sharp gusts of wind chasing toward 
me a penetrating smell of resin and firs. On my way home, 
I allowed myself for just five minutes to think about Chris- 
tian, and I worried as a woman does... much more than 
was good. 'What road is he taking?' 'Where will he 
sleep tonight?' 'Let's hope Solomon will not fall ill or 
suddenly have gout for a very old horse can be gouty/ 

Sometimes, Pamploix, coming home from a round, met 
me on the road. He asked me to climb up beside him, and 
once our lanterns were alight, children, tiny ones who 
were coming back from school, ran in a panic in front of 
the horse, like insects maddened by the light, and with 
eyes widened with fear and cold. 

In the evening, Angle no longer undressed in front of 
me; she used Emilienne's screen and said a short * Good 
night* from above the heads of the Chinamen who were 
gradually recovering their good temper. One day, a sudden 
draught knocked down the three little men, and when 
Angle was revealed, seated on her bed and peacefully 
taking off her stockings after having removed almost every- 
thing else, I noticed on her chest the first signs of puberty, 
round and smooth like apples. A little later, when the 
winds were no longer sharp, she liked to sit at the open 
window with only her nightdress on, to enjoy the softness 
of the evening. She waited for me to go to sleep, and when 
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she believed I was breathing evenly, she let her nightdress 
slip gently down her young body and remained thus, far 
in the night, contemplating the path of the moonlight on 
the frozen countryside, that glimmering road which leads, 
so it is rumoured, to the faraway land which Christian 
called the Land of Happiness. For her, the ' summer when 
all was more beautiful' was near at hand. Already the 
feverish wind of adolescence was blowing across the calm 
waters of our childhood, as a mist from the sea is blown 
over the deep mirror of a beautiful slumbering lake. 

We had that year several thaws and several shy attempts 
at spring. Scarcely did we chase away memories of winter 
than they crowded in again; hardly had we put away in 
the cupboard sweaters and thick-ribbed stockings than they 
had to be taken out again. Toward the end of January, 
Emilienne was preparing for her departure to the town. 
My aunt Tirelo often came to the Grange, bringing new 
instructions at each visit. To the six cambric chemises 
were to be added three cotton vests and a woollen one for 
very cold days. L6a, frightened by the expense, remarked 
that the very cold days were over; no matter, replied my 
aunt, they would come again. Thus, besides twelve pairs 
of cotton stockings there were to be provided three pairs 
of woolly ones, some closed knickers, handkerchiefs, 
towels marked 'E. P.* for the laundry; and to the black 
dress required for the classroom was to be added another of 
brighter material, almost gay, though of course modest, to 
wear at the teas, and more intimate evening parties which 
the headmistress of La Providence, boarding-school for 
young ladies of the best society, gave every week. Such 
was the very respectable institution where Emilienne was 
going. 

Certainly, in order to get a peasant girl admitted in such 
a school (the best in the district, proclaimed the head- 
mistress) to look after the pupils in the dormitory, it had 
been necessary for my aunt Tirelo to use all the credit she 
had with the town clergy, and display the sort of martyr's 
halo that belonged to her as sleeping partner in the man- 
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agement of a convent. 'My daughter,' had explained the 
Archpriest to Tirelo as she knelt in front of him, * it is quite 
settled; your niece will be admitted at La Providence to 
look after the young ladies. The Church certainly owes 
you that much.' And as Tirelo, finding her feet again, 
reminded him shyly of the 'most deplorable' hostility 
which divided the headmistress of the institution from the 
owner of the Community's landed estate: 'The headmis- 
tress ! ' exclaimed the prelate, * but, my dear daughter, I can 
put Clothilde into my pocket !* It was after this assurance 
that the headmistress could find room in the Archpriest's 
pocket, that my aunt came back to the Grange, bringing us 
the good news. 

'Emilienne will go to La Providence, Now, sister, you 
won't reproach me with not helping toward your children's 
education. I've done my duty. It remains for you to do 
yours by procuring the outfit.' 

After that day a trunk remained gaping in L6a's room. 
She had written down in a notebook all that was to go 
into it, and she ticked things off as time went on, exclaim- 
ing now and again: 'Pamploix, this time it's ruin.* But 
Pamploix, who had already pulled through so many diffi- 
cult days, no doubt thought that the older the boat the less 
it takes water. 

Emilienne placed at the bottom of the trunk the books 
Tirelo had given her in the old days, a Bible and a detailed 
life of Marie-Antoinette by a gentleman whose name I have 
forgotten, who politely begged forgiveness in the Preface 
for being so interested in Marie-Antoinette's affairs while 
his own wife was still alive. Emilienne fondly folded the 
fine clothes, and, seated on the edge of the trunk, explained: 
'I shall become learned. I shall pass exams. And in my 
turn I will teach the children. What's the good of rotting 
in this place? Just to marry a coarse and hairy peasant? 
No, thank you! Believe me, Catherine, there's no future 
here.' 

Under these harmless words of sound advice could be 
detected a repressed challenge. But I did not have the heart 
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to feel angry about it, and still less to take it up. Now and 
again I caught my eldest sister letting her eyes dwell on the 
familiar furniture in the living-room, in La's room, or in 
the attic where she used to sleep with us. She fondly 
brushed her hand over Pamploix's armchair, the mantel- 
piece cover, the wood of Angele's bed, now grown too small. 
One day I found her with her head on one of our pillows, 
with Sophie nestling in her arms, and her eyes lost in 
contemplation of the ceiling. Another time she was gazing 
at one of Angele's plain little chemises which she had 
herself worn of old, and I saw distinctly two big tears roll 
down her cheeks. 

She had long, long conversations with Lea, who re- 
mained as always the beloved fairy of our childhood, 
though we were no longer children. It seemed as if they 
feared that they had not said everything, feared to for- 
get by mistake some word pregnant with tenderness, an 
endearing expression which they had to utter together 
before closing this period of their lives. Sweet little Lea, 
how I loved the ingenuous yet concerned attention which 
your face expressed at such moments! One guessed you 
would never fail, even when facing death, to give yourself 
wholly to each of your children, those whom you could 
not bring yourself to call by any name but the beautiful and 
simple appellation of ' little girls/ Yet already we were no 
longer little girls. At night, someone blew out our candle, 
bent over our foreheads and guided according to his own 
will our longings and our dreams. Little girls, this, L6a, 
we could never be again. 

Emilienne was soon gone. It happened one cold and 
sunny afternoon. For a long while we waited for the mail- 
coach with our feet in the melting snow. Seated on her 
trunk, our sister tried to speak cheerfully. She would 
write, she would bring each of us a present, and above all 
she would become 'learned/ But, as the coach was late, 
Emilienne presently became silent, and L6a, in a voice 
rendered awkward through emotion, started upon final 
instructions. Angfele prowled around us without saying a 
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word, her eyes lowered, her chin set, and I wondered what 
was going on in this little obstinate head, in this heart 
suddenly shy and closed. 

Pamploix was talking calmly with Tirelo. 

'She will become learned,' explained my aunt to my 
father, for whom she had much regard and even perhaps 
love. 

'Pooh,' said Pamploix, 'let her become whatever she 
likes ! I can't chain her here like a nanny-goat. God's will 
be done!' 

Emilienne was wearing a broad felt hat which Tirelo 
had bought in her youth and which was now trimmed with 
grey velvet and a streamer of cherry-red ribbon fluttering 
in the wind. A short black cape covered her shoulders; a 
grey muff and a pair of thick shoes with buckles completed 
her dress. She held a small basket in her hand, and thus 
dressed, silent and rosy of cheeks in this icy air, the young 
girl looked like a winter traveller, attentive and anxious. 

'There it comes! 1 exclaimed Tirelo; 'come on, my girl, 
kiss your sisters, hurry up/ The mail-coach was appearing 
at the top of the hill. 

It passed through my mind that my aunt's imperative 
injunction would deprive any last kiss of all sweetness. A 
rather pale Emilienne kissed us quickly; her lips, somewhat 
shrivelled with the cold, scarcely touched Angle's skin, 
then they brushed against my hair, and I remember wiping 
my eyes with my hand in disgust. The coach stopped 
several yards from where we stood, and Tirelo rushed to 
find two seats. 

Through the windows, frozen-looking faces, glum and 
rather frightened, peered out like fishes rising up to breathe 
the air at the top of the water. There were a few ' Good- 
days' exchanged in low tones; one old lady, who held a tiny 
child by the hand, expressed by signs that she dared not 
open her mouth on account of her throat. * Climb in, girl, ' 
said Tirelo, and she did so in her turn, picking up her skirt 
to prevent it from catching in the door. From the depths of 
the coach Emilienne shyly waved her hand to us s then she 
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started answering a gentleman who perhaps was question- 
ing her about her journey while he polished his spectacles: 
she had already left us. She was speaking quietly, bending 
forward now and again. But I felt suddenly so much 
sisterly love that I called out: ' Good-bye, Emilie!* to which 
she did not reply. Perhaps my voice had not reached her in 
that upholstered box; or was it that the gentleman's con- 
versation interested her far more? Tirelo leaned out of the 
window to shout that Emilienne's trunk had best be put 
on top of the others, since they would leave the coach at 
the next stage. Inside, the travellers said that the window 
must be closed or they would catch their death of cold. The 
old woman coughed, and Emilienne's gay spark fumbled 
in the rack for his bowler hat without ceasing to talk, and 
made her laugh all the while. 

We were soon the only people left standing at the cross- 
roads, except for the tiny child who waved his hand to his 
grandmother and presently set out toward the village, his 
hands in his pockets, whistling a tune something like 
' The daughter of King Charles* with the air of a man going 
back to work. At that moment Pamploix jumped on the 
coach-step, poked his head inside and stated, in a most 
solemn voice: 'Emilienne, these are my last instructions: 
don't drink, don't run about the streets, don't leave off your 
woolly knickers before April, and remember that the most 
important thing for you to do is to go straight ahead/ 

* Yes, Papa,' answered Emilienne, rather confused; and at 
the same time she looked at the travellers on the sly to see 
what they thought of this final intervention. 'Don't 
worry,' she added, with a wry smile, in which one read 
pity for such a father. Fortunately the gay spark appeared 
absorbed in the contemplation of his pince-nez, and besides, 
Emilienne perhaps did not care much. 

A little later the coach moved on, just as Pamploix was 
meditating a second speech; he had to jump in haste from the 
step. And slowly, we went back to the Grange. Angeleran 
in front of us with Pamploix who delighted in the game. 
L6a was weeping silently, so I took her arm. 'You know, 
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Catherine/ she said amidst her sobs, "I am really quite 
happy. I'm really crying for joy.' She raised toward me 
her blue eyes veiled with loving tears, just as if to let me 
bear witness to this painful happiness, this joy too intense. 
* Tirelo is a true sister, Catherine, shrewd and with a will, 
while I am just a silly. Without her, Emilienne would 
never have gone to those ladies of La Providence With- 
out my kind Tirelo she could not become learned. And 
when I think I've sometimes reproached her with being 
cold... Well! I shall never be anything else but just a silly 
goose, that's certain../ 

Then, with her eyes lowered, as if she was speaking to 
herself alone: 'Yes, there goes my little one at full speed 
on the road of life. . . let's hope it won't be too hard. Yes, 
she's gone. . . * ; and louder: 4 All the same, Catherine, who 
could have expected it of that baby? Oh! that little baby, 
how well I remember her! It was only yesterday.' She 
dried her tears. 'Can't you remember how she pulled our 
old clocks to pieces? And how she whacked the chairs at 
twelve years old, because they were heretics?' 

I did not answer. There were far too many days to which 
my eldest sister's brown face seemed to belong, too many 
days of joy, above all too many days of misery. Could I not 
still see her running off in the middle of the night to fetch 
the doctor on that day of little Camille's 1 birth? And in 
the morning dressing up the dead body which Pamploix no 
longer dared to touch. I squeezed L6a's thin arm tighter. 

'You know, Catherine/ she went on, by way of excuse 
for unearthing so many memories, 'when it's your turn to 
go, I shall be just as happy/ 

Happy? Poor Lea, thus she turned into tears of delight 
this bitter weeping which burnt eyes already weary with 
so many long vigils. If ever I went away, seated in that 
coach where Madame Lise had found room before me, how 
my thoughts would follow Mamma's cruel journey back 
toward the empty house! I would picture her in the attic, 
would sit with her on that bed over which so many times 
she bent down to kiss me good-night. No, never would 
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I go away. Whatever might be my future in this forsaken 
village, never could I bear to know Mamma thus 'happy/ 
and weeping from such happiness. 

Slowly we reached the house where Angele was reviving 
the fire. Lea took off her coat and resumed her work as if 
nothing had happened. As for me, closing the door upon 
our new solitude, I saw that the snow was starting to fall 
again, very slowly, almost against its will. And when 
that day drew to an end, I sat all by myself at the window 
of the living-room to look upon a countryside once more 
entirely white, and to view in the far distance the dark line 
of the Chantecroix firs adorned with a white mantle. It 
appeared as if winter were starting once more after a reluc- 
tant bout of spring. And this new winter promised to be 
more sad even than the last, with the ashes of our dead 
adventures still smouldering. 

So, from adventure to adventure, my mind travelled back 
through the past, finding at each step my eldest sister's 
calm and impassive face. I pictured her again quite small, 
caressing Pamploix's wooden leg, playing silently in our 
attic with bits of tin and cans, writing out in a big book 
the household expenses, and proclaiming solemnly that our 
dolls were dead; or else, when she was almost a young 
lady, I recalled how she stopped the leaks in the panes with 
paper; how she came back one day, from a distant auction 
sale, carrying Pamploix's armchair upon her back, and yet 
another time the Chinese screen behind which she used to 
undress in such secrecy. I took stock of her face, still cold 
in my memory, and I questioned if behind this impassive 
mask was not hidden extreme sensitiveness; and if at this 
very moment, alone in a narrow and forlorn room, she 
was not weeping, as she thought of the Grange, of Lea, of 
old Pamploix for whom she had blushed, of us both, and 
of this home to which her own young hands had brought 
back life. For at each of the tragic hours encountered by 
our family, it was now this child's face I remembered, 
bending over account-books or covered with sweat after 
getting the winter hay into the sheds, and so anxious when 
Pamploix's customers complained of his irregularities. 
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Emilienne, with what respect I now uttered that name! 
Was I not beginning to understand what this young girl 
and her cold face stood for in the existence of two little 
girls who had lived by her side, and of whom she had never 
ceased thinking? I reproached myself for my unresponsive- 
ness, and already started to add up the days when she would 
alight from this same mail-coach and I should be able to 
love her as she so well deserved. 

Seated at the table, Pamploix was consulting the railway 
time-table, interrupting this occupation to say: 'Emilienne 
must be reaching Amiens*; or, 'She must now be having 
her dinner'; or again, *It won't be long before she goes to 
bed 1 ; then, as if to excuse himself for too great a display of 
affection, he added roughly: 'I certainly didn't send her 
away. There is room for three in the milk-trade. But 
never, never, will these children listen to their father. So 
he took his stick, and, despite the snow already rather 
thick, he set off to ' see the Wolf/ 

When we went up to bed in our attic, we heard, in the 
distance, Utule playing a mournful tune on his concertina, 
perhaps one of the heart-breaking soldiers' songs the wind 
often whispered to us, but soon I dropped into dreaming 
of those nursery songs and roundelays which, with such 
calmness and gravity, Solomon the horse played so myste- 
riously. So, once more, this evening, I fell asleep very close 
to the capricious child who was that day wandering about 
the world: Christian... 
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IHERE were several other thaws, and several raw 
mornings of January when one woke up shivering. 'The 
weather is quite crazy/ explained L6a. It behaved like a 
peasant child who laughs amidst his tears. Christian never 



came back, and I preserved his picture within my heart as a 
precious memory bringing me joy during these weary days. 
Angele avoided me, fearing perhaps some indiscreet ques- 
tions, which, however, I forbade myself to ask. To what 
purpose lay waste these beloved memories? I loved Chris- 
tian in secrecy, as I might a sleeping child. When he awoke 
with one single gesture of his young body he would no 
doubt wreck my joy. I therefore looked upon our adven- 
tures as on the capricious tides; I had now but to wait 
for the waves to brush over me again. Were not the days 
themselves always flowing away in long cycles, endlessly 
renewed, and carrying us in their rush like seaweed? No 
one can bind the sea. 

So I grew fond of this idle waiting for adventures which 
probably would never materialize again, but which, in 
reaching a standstill now, allowed me to pky at being a 
sensible being. ' Come on, Catherine, drive away all these 
fancies/ I used to say, knowing quite well I should never 
entirely disperse them, for often, after a sensible day, came 
the evening when I found them all again, more melancholy 
yet more alluring than ever. 

I liked the icy wind of winter. Often, about four o'clock, 
when it rose up to a gale, I walked about on the road. It 
made my bare legs smart and caused my dress to cling to my 
body. My hair flew over my shoulders and got tangled. 
My cheeks burnt and two tears rolled slowly down from 
the corners of my eyes. I often went beyond Pamponneau 
at the top of the hill and turned to the right toward the 
dockyard. The river-bank where the old Captain had set 
up his works no longer looked as it used to when the young 
boy had taken me to receive my punishment. There was no 
longer any poster telling the stranger that he was in front 
of the most fantastic venture I have ever known. Several 
stranded boats were falling to ruins, and others, even older, 
went to make firewood. There was no longer any smell of 
fresh tar and tow, and behind the mountain of big pebbles, 
the Captain's hut, burdened with years and snow, had 
crumbled down. Bits of tarred rope, a rotting tarpaulin, 
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a fragment of a sail, a dilapidated net hanging from an 
apple tree and already covered with a tracery of snow, were 
all that remained to bear witness to the former dockyard. 

As I got nearer, there still echoed in my mind the lusty 
hammering of former days, but soon I came to realize the 
difference between that noisy activity of old and the death- 
like silence which now prevailed. Yet the Captain was 
neither dead nor ill; hardly more than a certain weariness 
crept upon him, of an evening, to weigh his limbs down. 
None of his friends were dead either. He had not exhausted 
in gambling, not even on drink, the little private income 
he had, which had allowed him to rig, just for the ftm of it, 
boats which probably would never go to sea. It was just 
time pursuing its capricious work. My old friend's heart, 
after having so long dreamt of building ships, even though 
he had only his trouble for his pains, now had lost all 
interest in such fancies, just as a child's fantastical heart 
makes him despise the toy he has long cherished. 

He lived now in the shed, back of the tumbledown hut. 
When, on some clear winter afternoons, I climbed over the 
mountains of stones which hid this accommodation from 
the road, I never saw a light in the windows of what was 
formerly styled 'the workshop/ A pink sun, somewhat 
watery, was reflected in the dark panes. The wind bent the 
three apple trees, and now and again a piece of tarpaulin 
raised itself on the roof and fell into position again with a 
mournful rattle which shook the whole structure. I fancied 
myself removed to a wild sandy moor, on some unfriendly 
shore, by the side of Robinson Crusoe's house. I knocked 
gently at the door, calling, * It's me, Catherine, open quick!' 
and from inside a deep voice replied, * Come in/ 

A gust of wind entered with me in the dark retreat where 
now the Captain lived. A last gleam of the sinking sun 
revealed the old man seated on the table, and the young 
visitor, blinded and rather anxious as to the reception 
awaiting her. He looked at me without a smile, at my 
skirt for a moment blown up, at my hair flying over my 
face, which I struggled to put straight, taken aback and 
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hesitant as I was in this sudden half-light, and at my cheeks 
quite pink after my walk. 

'Good evening, Catherine/ he said gravely; 'you are as 
rosy as a ripe apple, my girl/ He made room for me close 
to him, and I also sat on the table in that strange home. 
Our legs swung in the empty air. When at last I could see, 
my eyes rested on the narrow, dirty bed, in part hidden by a 
brown blanket and a red quilt marked all over with broad 
stains like some sort of a map; on a workbench which 
could not have been used for ever so long; on a cane chair, 
a stove without a fire and a saucepan turned upside down 
upon it; there were also a board hooked to the wall to 
answer as sideboard, two huge shells in which one heard 
the sound of the sea, and a picture of the Virgin framed with 
shell-work. On the table at our back, was a split terrestrial 
globe in a hole of which the Captain had fixed a candle not 
far from Australia. He sometimes explained with a laugh 
that this was in order to sight the South Sea Islands and 
from there keep a sharp eye on the continent. Finally, on 
the wall opposite the door, hung a clumsy map of the 
Scandinavian peninsula and the coasts of Germany, no 
doubt drawn by my friend from some school geography 
book. Dotted lines and arrows indicated the route of the 
fleet of the new * Invincible Armada/ and red figures marked 
off the three squadrons which were to rally at a fortified port 
shown by a jagged line of moats drawn diamond-shape. 
Not far from the map, on another wall, a single page torn 
from a school exercise-book stated: 'Order to sail given 
out on... coast sighted on... incidents on the voyage../ 
The page, half-unstuck, flapped about in the room, the map 
was spotted with fly marks from the summer and showed 
wide patches of the damp which oofced from the walls to 
make more intricate the coasts already much indented by 
the North Sea. 

The Captain whistled a tune as mournful as the lonely 
moor, then interrupted himself to ask: 'Well, Catherine, 
what news?' 

'Nothing to report, Captain/ I replied with a smile. 
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'Good. Very good, little girl/ 

'Oh! but there is.' 

' What then? 1 

'Your bed is so untidy, Captain/ 

'Oh, that! Little one, I don't know anything about 
women's work/ 

I quickly left him, made up his bed as best I could, hiding 
the spots on the sheets; then I cleaned the stove, restored 
the saucepan to its place. This barrack-room housework 
once ended I sedately sat by him again. How much I 
enjoyed his company ! I loved him as a child; but sometimes 
he spoke in such a wise and melancholy way that I admired 
him. I scrutinized, with a smile, and at close quarters, 
those terrible eyes and mouth which had once made the 
little girl I was in those days tremble. Were his blue eyes 
looking beyond the road and beyond Chantecroix at some 
invisible sea? No, they were sadly surveying the wretched 
shed, shaky and worn out, just as his dreams were now. 

We did not talk. No big brass nails now jingled in his 
pocket. A blue-print no longer poked out of his breast 
pocket, and the spyglass had no doubt been lost in the river. 
Crows, more numerous here than in all the rest of the 
district, fought over the corpses of small fishes which the 
Captain caught with a bottle and which he no longer had 
enough energy to place in the frying-pan, or to take to the 
inn of Notre-Dame d' Amour. Often, a sudden squall shook 
the shed and threw the door open, and I closed it again 
without saying a word. I could not help thinking that the 
workshop would one day fall on top of the Captain, and 
that he would die just as our donkey had; but who would 
come to warn me at the Grange, and to say, 4 The Captain's 
dead *? No one, and little by little the river would carry 
his body as far as the sea, for him the best of graves. 

The sun was low on the skyline, and in the distance 
the 'Citadel ' shone with an unreal pink light, just as those 
'cities of God* beyond some deep lake on the canvases of 
Italian masters. The young woman did not appear on the 
balcony, and I wondered what accident prevented her rest- 
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ing her elbows on her window-sill in contemplation of the 
sunset, or appearing with her little dog Bob, in this divine 
evening clearness, like a goddess of twilight in the chaste 
white-and-black dress of a well brought up little girl, she 
who, after all, was but a loose woman. 

The Captain slowly raised his eyes to my face, but I did 
not move, for fear of frightening his gaze away. ' Yes,' he 
said, as if going on with a conversation we had begun in a 
dream, 'yes... I am getting old.' I dared not protest, nor 
take lovingly one big hand fall of dreams within both of 
mine. Yet I longed to do so. *I am getting very old, 
Catherine,' repeated my friend, seeking the comfort of my 
voice. 

* Since you say so, Captain, perhaps it's true. 1 

'Only too true, cruelly true, little girl../ Then, in an 
altered voice, with a sort of anxiety and shame mixed with 
a persistent remorse, ' Have you seen my boats?' 

'No, I didn't notice, I came only for play/ 

'Only for play, and to see me, didn't you, sweet little 
girl?' 

'Yes, to see you/ 

He placed his hand over his tired eyes, spreading the 
fingers to hide the window as if wishing to obliterate the 
moor. 'All that's at an end now/ 

I touched, with some fear, the hairy hand which he did 
not remove: 'When the spring comes, Captain../ 

' Let the spring and the summer come, let all the springs 
upon earth come, I tell you this is all done for/ he said 
angrily. 

Again we kept silent. A branch from an apple tree 
cracked and rattled against the roof. A drop of blackish 
water fell on my knees. 

Then the Captain, peaceful once more, went on: 'Don't 
you see, I am getting on, Catherine? I've always been fond 
of working with my hands, at my own workbench, with 
my own tools, just for the fun of it.. . now it's all over/ 

The crows knocked with their beaks at the shed door; 
the Captain jumped to his feet, and in a flash walked out, 
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shouting, 'Clear out! Clear out!* while I could sec him, 
giant-like, waving his arms in the evening light, as a 
scarecrow flaps in the wind. This done, he came back close 
to me, and, placing his hands upon my shoulders, explained: 
'I am not a child, Catherine; I never believed in this mar- 
vellous game I invented to cheat time. And now it's time 
that's cheating me. Ah! ah!* He shook himself, laughing 
with a sinister laugh which caused the shed to rock. Then 
he squatted upon the bed. 'I've travelled much, don't you 
see, little girl, in the fleet and on my own, but as one gets 
old one has to settle somewhere or other. Well, I had 
always thought to live here, with a workbench and a few 
tools, in a fisherman's shanty. Now, I don't care about it 
any longer/ He lowered his head, and suddenly raised the 
lid of the stove. 'Are you cold, Catherine? I'll light a 
fire/ He broke small pieces of wood, without stopping his 
talk : * All the same, if I left this bank, I would fret f or it . . / 
He loved solitude, yet it hung heavy upon him. The bars 
no longer beguiled his boredom; yet he never dared venture 
in the town to seek adventure for one night. ' I've become 
a savage, haven't I, little girl? Of course, you won't tell me 
that it's true. But I can read your eyes better than a book/ 

He could only read by spelling words out like a child, 
and, having tried to teach him in a spelling-book, I can 
still picture now his big finger under each letter and the 
anxious face he raised toward mine to seek my commenda- 
tion. He used to pat my hair during these lessons, and I had 
to give them up because he became bolder every day, until 
he placed on my cheeks, at the bottom of each page, a hor- 
rible kiss which smelt of alcohol and tobacco. From the 
depths of his adolescent days, impetuous fondness sprang 
back to life in his heart. 

Tm lonely, Catherine/ he would say, coining close to 
me. * To grow old by myself, that's my lot. Yet I did once 
love a woman, and she became my wife. . . but she soon had 
enough of me. I was already such a clumsy bear for such a 
tender little flower. She was very pretty!' and he pulled 
out of his notebook a photograph cut in halves. 
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By placing the two bits together and screwing up one's 
eyes (for it was already very faded) one could make out a 
plump-cheeked young woman holding a sheaf of rye. 

* Yet, I did love her. She used to write to me at ports, 
long letters, and through a friend, I sent her answer that 
I had read each one, understood it all, and that everything 
was going right and she must be good while she waited for 
me. ' He put back the photograph in his notebook. * Once 
married, she couldn't help seeing that I couldn't read... 
that I was just a clumsy creature. One day I found the 
room empty, with a note stuck to the counterpane: "I am 
leaving you; don't be too upset; I never could have' ' . . . let's 
see, how did she put this? * * . . .spent my whole life with you. 
Don't be too upset!" ' 

He remained a moment without moving, then jumped 
up quite suddenly. 'Certainly I am just an old fool... and 
you are the prettiest little girl at the Grange, Catherine/ 
He watched me blush. 'Yes... the most beautiful/ then 
he fell back into his bitter brooding. 

I did not know how to cheer him. I listened in silence 
to the music of the moor, then got up in my turn: 'Captain, 
night's falling. I must leave you. Perhaps I'll see you again 
tomorrow. Perhaps next week/ 

He raised toward me his hairy, sad face and big melan- 
choly eyes, while I opened the door. * Good-bye, Catherine 
... little fairy/ 

The wind once more froze me. Yet I turned round to give 
one more knock upon the window and call one more good- 
bye. But he did not hear. His head between his hands^ 
his thoughts dwelt with that young missing woman 
who should have been here to prepare his meal, break his 
wood, and sometimes place her hands upon his chest. Or 
perhaps his thoughts were with these boats I had failed to 
see and of which he was ashamed. I longed to see him 
happy; yet I could not picture him anywhere else but alone 
on this desolate bank, helpless and sad like a child who has 
just broken his toys. 

Outside, the snow fluttered about with a thousand dainty 
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evolutions and landed on the pebbles, and upon the laid-up 
boats. As on that far-off day, I sometimes came across a 
waiting carriage, or agricultural machine with bright 
colours dimmed by the silvery frost, but no little boy now 
obstinately walked around me. No doubt the crows had 
devoured his * treasure* and no one was there nowadays to 
play Robinson Crusoe in the boats. Sometimes I met a 
youth of that awkward age when the most handsome faces 
of young manhood are often marred by a sort of greedy 
stupidity. He threw at me a few snowballs or attempted to 
kiss me by surprise; more often he simply walked by my 
side, kicking a stone along and looking cheekily at me, 
under pretence of asking questions: 'Tell me, mademoiselle, 
how is that old fish? He's crazy, isn't he?' I scarcely 
listened/ but he walked with me as far as the inn, speaking 
clumsily about the weather. Several times I came across 
the young woman, still wearing her black-and-white dress 
with a velvet bow, and, however unpleasant her con- 
versation these days proved to be, I often said a few words 
to her as I went by, in order to shake off the youth; but he 
followed, nevertheless, and laughed an odious laugh, say- 
ing: ' You know, my pretty, I go to bed with this goddess ' ; 
then he pulled himself up, and since I looked away in 
disgust, took himself off> whistling like a proud Red Indian 
on the warpath. 

One winter evening, my aunt Tirelo, who was going 
home after having collected her arrears on the 'Citadel/ 
found us together. In spite of my protests, she slapped my 
face and declared she would report the matter to Lea. 
'In my day, Catherine, young girls did not go about alone 
on the roads, and they avoided young men like the pes- 
tilence. Besides, where do you come from? From that 
Captain's house? In the future, my girl, you must leave 
that unbalanced person alone. Don't you know that such 
company may injure your reputation? Do you wish to see 
me become the laughing-stock of the whole district? Are 
you trying to bring about with your own hands the ruin of 
your family?' 
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At first, I cried like a silly child, but then I stood up for 
my friend the Captain. No, no one would ever cause me to 
forsake that old man, so wretched and kind-hearted; I 
would rather leave the district. My aunt, on hearing this, 
looked at me as one scrutinizes a lunatic whose gentleness 
is more terrifying than the inhuman screams of a raving 
madman. She pondered the matter a long while, stopped, 
looked me down from head to foot, searching, no doubt, 
for some historical comparison the better to express her 
thoughts of such a young girl, but failing to find any 
ancient or modern character to help her in this task, she at 
last simply opened her umbrella. She walked with me in 
silence as far as the top of the hill, and then the Grange 
lay at our feet. She stretched out a hand to make quite 
sure there was no snow falling; and I have strong ground 
to believe that at that moment she doubted the evidence of 
her own senses and was getting ready to challenge appear- 
ances, for, without lowering her hand, she exclaimed in an 
undertone, and apparently speaking only to herself, * Have 
I seen right? heard right? understood right?' Then she 
lowered her umbrella to watch the coursing of a cloud 
which ran along quicker than the others, and she went on: 
" Indeed, L6a never understood how to bring up young girls. 
We shall have to see to this.' Thereupon she turned on her 
heel and started off with big strides toward Pamponneau; 
leaving me there on the road, remorseful and taken aback. 
That evening, while L6a recited her prayer, my mind dwelt 
on Tirelo, alone in her wind-beaten house, and scribbling 
late into the night for Monsieur Jarridge her ' Memorandum 
regarding the estate which once belonged to the Pamploix 
family,* or her * Historical notes on the culpability of Marie- 
Antoinette in regard to the arrest in Varennes, by Mademoi- 
selle Tirelo, retired teacher, once on the staff of the Institut 
de La Providence/ I knew that dawn sometimes appeared 
while Tirelo, her umbrella at her side (in case the village 
urchins launched an armed attack), her candle out, her 
frands benumbed, was still writing. She rose from her chair, 
her eyes heavy after a sleepless night, to open the door as 
Pamploix brought the milk. 
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JX[EVERTHELESS, I still went to the workshop on the 
river-bank, and each time found the Captain more weary 
and more downhearted. The more miserable and lonely I 
found him, the more I grew attached to him. I tidied his 
bachelor's home; with some few pieces of cloth I made him 
a table-cover, and another for his shelf, adorned with the 
lace of an old chemise. Often he used to place the huge 
shells to my ears, saying, in a childish voice, 'Listen, 
Catherine, . . the sea.' Or else we played at being fishermen, 
and he left his shed, and took shelter from the wind behind 
the mountain of stones: he was away fishing. During that 
time, I prepared the meal, set the table, chose some sea- 
weeds to represent the fish, and placed pebbles in the pot 
to answer as potatoes. Then I went out, placed my hands 
above my eyes, the better to spot sails far out at sea, and I 
exclaimed: 'What a dreadful gale! Oh! Lord, protect my 
poor Ga61ique.* I walked about anxiously on the bank, 
repeating Lea's words on that evening she set out with her 
storm-lamp to look for Pamploix in the fields; 'Gaelique, 
dear Gaelique!* After that, I went home again, muttering, 
'Who will give him back to me?' and I told my beads. 
When, at last, I sat at table, my tears flowed freely, while 
I repeated the beloved's name. 

During all this time the Captain, squatting behind the 
shed, counted up to sixty, then walked about the bank 
lamenting: 'I've lost my boat! Who will give me back 
my Cormorant!' He again added up to sixty, wondering, 
so he told me, whether he should not decide to join his 
boat at the bottom of the sea, then suddenly opened the 
door, shouting, 'Here I am Gaelique, the old sailor'; 
and I rushed into his arms whispering in his ear that all 
these precautions were not needed, since, being his wife, 
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I would recognize him at once. At last, r we sat side by side 
and I said, 'Dinner's ready, dear Gaelique/ but Gaelique, 
without any appetite, looked sadly at the plates borrowed 
from Sophie. I drew gently close to him to enquire if his 
catch had been good. Thereupon he smiled mysteriously, 
as if he were ready to swallow the whole household or eat 
up all my dowry, as he replied, with tears in his eyes: * Alas, 
Jeannette' (I believe this was his first wife's name, but I did 
not show myself too jealous), ' I've lost my boat.' I replied 
by assuring him that it was better to lose one's boat rather 
than one's wife, and the scene ended with many caresses 
during which I promised to go to the town and earn enough 
money to buy another Cormorant; and this, after all, was 
not, perhaps, a very decent ending. 

At other times, we acted the scene of the 'fisherman's 
death/ Ga61ique hid himself behind the shed as usual, 
then four strong lads, soaked to the skin, brought me home 
my husband half-drowned. I bent over the Captain's body 
and opened his shirt, exclaiming: * Oh! he's dead! Take him 
inside our wretched home.' Thereupon Gaelique got up 
of his own accord and lay down on the only two chairs we 
had, while I got out for him the bottle of rum. After 
drinking some, he revived and whispered, in a sepulchral 
voice, things like these: 'Dear wife Jeannette, I leave you 
my boat, keep it always by your side like a little child'; 
or else: 'Jeannette, my strength is ebbing with the tide, 
I shall soon appear before my Judge.! It was of course so 
sad that I wept copiously. The scene ended on these words : 
'Jeannette, open the window that I may once more feel the 
breath of the sea upon my old skin.' I opened the window, 
but cursed the sea: 'Monster, to ravish my beloved. A 
curse upon you!' Usually, at that moment, all the maps 
flew off and the Captain said in low tones: 'Never mind, 
Catherine, we can pick them up presently '; and he went on 
very slowly. 'The tide is rising. The tide is spreading,' 
and, more feebly still, 'The tide is ebbing... I-am-going- 
with-the-tide!. . .' And he died. Then I shook him with all 
my might to keep him from sliding down that fatal slope, 
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and the play came to an end on my exclamation: * Ga61ique, 
I shall not survive you.* 

One cold, red afternoon in February, just as Galique was 
saying, 'The tide is ebbing... I-am-going-with-the~tide,' 
Tirelo suddenly opened the shed door. She appeared stand- 
ing bolt upright like a water-fairy against the fiery sky, 
despite her broad hat with streamers, her lace bodice 
squeezed at the waist and puffed at the sleeves, her flounced 
skirt, and all her queer apparel over which she had negli- 
gently thrown a tiny cape fastened with a ribbon across her 
bosom. She remained for a while in that position, not 
even thinking about shutting the door (which, with the 
window opened for a breath of the sea, caused a draught 
strong enough to blow away the house); she stood there 
dumb with stupor. At last, when Ga6Hque, carried away 
by his acting, repeated, 'The tide is ebbing,* so that I 
might this time take up my cue, Tirelo shrieked out in 
a voice changed by anger and vengeance, 'Lunacy!' 

Thereupon she stepped inside, while the Captain, flab- 
bergasted, tried to find his feet. 'You, Catherine, come 
here!* She took hold of my wrist with her rough hand, 
slapped my face shamefully and threw me out-of-doors 
behind her. 

Then, white with rage, she leaned toward the Captain 
who raised toward her wide-opened eyes seeking concilia- 
tion: 'As for you,' she began, 'God will pass judgment. 
The Laws... the courts," but she was choking. She had 
to hold her cape down around her hips, to keep it from 
choking her as it blew out in the draught. ' You, seducer 
of young girls/ she went on savagely, 'you, hysterical old 
man condemned by your past; you, debaucher of minors 
... the courts will proclaim your vileness. I shall report 
the matter in the right quarter. And we shall meet again, 
you sham Captain!' She banged the door, and carried me 
off with big strides toward the Grange. 

We arrived just as all the family were ready to start 
dinner. 'Lea, here's your daughter,' shouted Tirelo, 
pushing me into the middle of the room. 
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'Good evening, Tirelo/ calmly said Pamploix, 'what 
good wind brings you?* 

'Ah! 1 exclaimed Tirelo, 'you may well speak of a good 
wind! What good wind, indeed! Your daughter is on the 
road to perdition/ 

'Sit down and speak out/ began Pamploix in a solemn 
voice; 'a father's authority../ 

'No, my friend, I shall not speak in front of these chil- 
dren/ 

'Come this way/ said L6a, and the three of them went 
into Mamma's room. 

I sat close to Angle, who did not even ask me a single 
question, and I ate my soup; then we remained silent in 
front of our empty plates. 

The secret meeting lasted long into the night. When the 
grown-ups came back again, they appeared calm and re- 
solved. What were they resolved upon? I was not to find 
out that evening. Pamploix just sat at table and said, 
'Let's eat, wife, now our arrangements are all made/ So 
I went to bed, feeling very anxious. 

The next day, Pamploix called me into his room. As I 
came in, he was emptying a bottle of mm. He gravely 
placed his glass down and began: 'Daughter, I've been 
obliged to come to a serious decision on your behalf. 
You have for long known the motto of all the heads of 
the Pamploix family, before God: "Justum et tenacem," 
which means: "I am a wise and just man." Therefore, 
you will set off with your Aunt Tirelo on her next business 
journey. I've handed over to her part of my trust and my 
authority/ He poured a second glass of rum, sat on the 
bed, and added, 'Now go in peace, child/ 

That same evening L6a told me to put together my per- 
sonal belongings in a huge portmanteau which had been 
Pamploix's at the time of his training as a volunteer, and 
which we had, by a miracle, saved from pillage by the 
invaders. I placed in it a few chemises, one dress, and two 
pairs of stockings, all the while trying to be brave, but 
when night came I burst into sobs in our attic. * Are you 
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crying, Catherine?' asked Angele, without leaving her bed; 
4 if I were you, how pleased I should be!' She gave vent to 
her envy in such a tone that I clearly understood she was 
thankful I went. So I spent the whole night wondering 
what advantages she would get from my departure. At 
three in the afternoon, the mail-coach, the same which 
had carried Emilienne away and in former days Madame 
Lise, rolled me toward the town carrying with me the 
solemn blessing of my father. 
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TIRELO, seated opposite me and dressed as on the day 
of her irruption into the deserted river-bank, had a face like 
a funeral, as if she were taking an orphan to be boarded 
out. I looked sadly at the road as it fled behind me, the 
same road we had followed on the evening of Christmas, 
Little by little the familiar landscape vanished, and, once 
the roof of the Sign of the Wolf had also disappeared, we 
came across other inns from which came out unknown 
customers. I realized how lonely I was, and threw toward 
Tirelo a look full of submissive affection, but which met 
an icy countenance: my auat Tirelo, her pince-nez tied up 
to her ear, was looking over for the last time her 'Notes 
on the culpability of Marie-Antoinette' before handing 
them to the printer. 

It was then that I remembered with much bitterness my 
great resolve at the time of Emilienne's departure: never 
would I leave the Grange, never bring upon L6a a happiness 
drowned in so many tears. PoorL6a! Now I pictured her 
alone in the deserted house for Ang&le was becoming more 
and more unsociable and I saw in vision those mornings 
of old times when she came up to the attic to wake the three 
of us asleep in one big common bed. I recalled our games 
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in tiny white dresses on the grass beside the great road, 
or again the family setting out to Mass in the rickety cart 
which rocked me to sleep. 

A little farther on, Tirelo shook me, saying, 'Catherine! 
here we are!' The coach was following a broad avenue 
planted with trees and bordered with houses of blackened 
bricks. The weather was dull and misty. The wind beat 
down the smoke of a very high chimney, and it landed 
upon us in little flakes of soot. In the inns, lights were 
already showing; and in many, musicians played upon 
concertinas while couples danced. Along the avenue, ladies 
wearing furs and children's nurses pushed about peram- 
bulators, while little boys, on their way home from school, 
played marbles in the gutter. 

The coach stopped in a square on which ran a steam tram- 
car which clanged its bell all the time to get pedestrians 
out of its way. At the top of a house one read, ' Pin fac- 
tory'; on another, 'Flanders cycle factory/ I guessed that 
the hurrying passers-by came out of these factories, or else 
were going to them, or wanted to be admitted there as 
clerks, workers, errand boys. 

'Hurry up,' said Tirelo, 'you stupid girl! follow me/ 
She jumped down from the coach and gave the carrier the 
address where she wanted her trunk taken; then she took 
hold of Pamploix's big portmanteau, saying, 'That'll 
come in handy/ I was no doubt opening very wide eyes, 
for she said to me, ' Catherine, don't look so clumsy; wake 
up, child, you are no longer in the country/ She took 
me to a grocer's shop, where she bought figs, tangerines, 
a pound of butter, army biscuits left over from the stock of 
the War of '70, which middlemen sold to the public at 
huge profits. We even bought tins of sardines, two pounds 
of sugar, and unleavened bread, as if preparing for a siege. 
Perhaps we were going to stay with a very poor family, 
or else we were due to visit a prisoner in whom Tirelo was 
specially interested, some fierce upholder of a monarchist 
restoration whom the Republic kept in jail. Tirelo squeezed 
the provisions inside the portmanteau, and it became so 
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heavy that I had to, take my turn at carrying it; then we 
made our way through the 4 old town/ toward this person 
so lacking in all worldly goods. 

"We are going to put up with the notary. Monsieur 
Jarridge. His wife is a very good talker and a most learned 
lady. I hope you will greatly benefit by your stay there/ 
She stopped to take breath, and to drop the portmanteau 
for a moment. "What's more/ she went on, 'if she asks 
you for news of Monsieur Felicien de 1'Abattue, or what 
you think of him, you must reply: " Very nice, extremely 
witty, he is evidently quite an old diplomat." * 

I was on the point of asking for sonte explanation regard- 
ing this Monsieur de 1'Abattue, but Tirelo ran on ahead of 
me, carrying the portmanteau which dragged on the pave- 
ment and jumped from the curb when we crossed the street. 
Then my aunt stopped in front of a carriage gateway flanked 
by lions resting their claws on huge balls, probably repre- 
senting the earth, and she called out in a very loud voice, 
evidently to make sure she was heard: 'Thank you, Fran- 
cois, I shall carry the portmanteau myself as far as the hall ! 
You can now leave us/ This done, she bent toward me 
and whispered: 'Look out! The time has come* Let's go 
in/ 

The huge gateway opened by itself, and we crossed a 
courtyard covered with snow, at the back of which stood a 
town-house of respectable appearance. As we came nearer, 
I noticed that, on the ground-floor, cobwebs answered as 
curtains, while the front wall showed numerous zigzagging 
cracks. I came to the conclusion that the ground-floor was 
uninhabited and that little attention was given to the most 
needed repairs. Raising my eyes, I noticed that the cornice 
threatened to fall, and that the first-floor windows were 
adorned with festoons and horns of plenty. At one of 
them, a woman's bust was visible, dressed in a purple 
bodice with a scalloped cap equally purple on her head. 
This bust leaned toward us and disappeared. We reached 
folding doors which were opened and led to the staircase* 
In the middle of the hall a stove was roaring, a flue-pipe 
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climbed up to the ceiling which was of glass, and on the 
first step of the stairs stood a green-eyed cat staring at us. 
In spite of the stove, it was cold in this hall, and snow fell 
on the stairs, for the glass roof was in part broken, while 
a draught, caused by the door and holes in the roof, tore 
off our hats and raised Tirelo's skirt to her hips. The cat 
withdrew at once toward the upper floor. Tirelo called 
out, 'Divine! Divine!' and as I got used to the dim light I 
noticed, seated on the right of the stove, a form almost 
human, and covered with a black cloth. I withdrew in 
terror, and, pointing to this strange being, exclaimed: 
'Look, Auntie!' Then a hand lifted the cloth and a livid 
thin face appeared, while a musical voice said: *I am 
Lunatic 98. Can I be of some use to you? 1 'Not at all, 
Monsieur 98,' replied Tirelo calmly; then she called out 
again : ' Divine ! Divine !' 

There was a noise of doors heard in the depths of the 
dwelling, then a woman leaned over the bannister. * What 
is it?' Her legs were extremely thin and bare far up the 
thighs; her delicate ankles worried me, for I wondered if 
they would not break under the weight of Pamploix's 
portmanteau. She showed us a white face very freckled, 
in which shone huge eyes, sea-green and watery. Flakes of 
snow* settled on her black hair like a wreath of pearls; 
she looked much more like a princess than a chamber-maid. 
But can anyone talk this way? Princesses are in our days 
so vulgar! She was like the goddess of this strange stair- 
way, where the snow settled a moment to melt at once in 
the heat of the enormous porcelain stove. Drops of water 
dripped from step to step. 

Tirelo, one hand on her hat on account of the wind, 
shouted again: *I am Tirelo. Is Hildagonde at home?' 

The black hair fluttered above, silvery stars adorning it. 
4 Yes, Hildagonde is at home,..' replied a most gracious 
voice. ' Would you like to come up, Madame?' 

'I should like to.' 

4 Then,' explained the voice, "leave your portmanteau 
near the stove and I shall take your name up.' 
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The young girl disappeared, and Tirelo whispered to 
me, 'Follow me, do exactly as I do/ 

'Yes, Auntie/ 

4 Be careful/ began again the gracious voice, *the fifth 
step after the first landing is rather loose/ I took hold of 
the bannister. 'The bannister is rather shaky/ went on 
the young girl without noticing me; 'it is best to lean 
against the wall/ We reached the first floor without 
accident, 

'Come in/ said the voice, but the young girl did not 
show herself. We crossed a first room which contained a 
table not yet cleared after the midday meal, though it was 
then about five. On the walls, white and mauve ibises 
were drinking from a limpid river in which was reflected 
a spring-like landscape. 

* Follow me/ repeated my aunt, and a huge drawing- 
room came into sight. The chairs and armchairs, covered 
with dust-sheets, were arrayed two by two like the chairs 
in a cafe after closing time, and a large carpet, wrong side 
up, occupied the centre of the room, while a pathway was 
made out of old numbers of the Flanders Gazette, and even 
older ones from 'Knowledge Through Pictures, led to the re- 
cesses of two tall windows. In front of one of these a 
rather dilapidated green screen, made of hand-painted 
silk and fixed on a wooden stand, hid the gloomy sight of 
the wintry courtyard, which yet remained visible from the 
other, where one had full view of its dilapidated wall. 
The painting on the screen, done in the best of styles, repre- 
sented a bathing-scene in 1880. On each side of some rail- 
ings one read, * Gentlemen this way' and 'Ladies this way/ 
while an elderly gentleman with formidable moustache 
was attempting to jump over the railings. 

Just as I was admiring his bathing-suit, of blue-and-white 
stripes, the screen revolved on its stand and our hostess, 
Hildagonde, appeared seated in a red plush armchair, her 
feet resting on a footwarmer. She wore a purple dress and 
a scalloped cap of the same shade, so I recognized her at 
once as the lady who had appeared previously at the window. 
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4 My poor Tirelo!' she exclaimed. 

'My poor Hildagonde!' replied Tirelo; at the same time 
she knelt at the side of the lady and received a kiss on the 
forehead. 4 I bring you my niece Catherine/ she said, get- 
ting up again. 

'Catherine! Hm! yes, Catherine...' repeated the lady, 
giving the matter considered thought. 4 Well, now, Cath- 
erine, did you meet Felix?* She watched for my answer 
while a blank smile, a Buddha-like smile, played on her 
fleshy lips. 

'Yes, Madame/ I replied. 'He seems very witty. He 
must indeed be a very old diplomat/ 

Hildagonde, thrusting the top of her body toward me, 
uttered in a deep voice which seemed to echo from the 
vaults of a cathedral, 4 And why, child?' I dared not reply. 
She opened her mouth, exposing three front teeth as long 
and white as fangs. 'Because he ran away as we ap- 
proached/ Hildagonde smiled again, raised her head, and 
the scalloped cap trembled: 'Ah! that's very good. Felix 
is a very cunning cat, child. A diplomat!' She repeated 
several times the word ' diplomat/ as if she loved it. Then, 
turning to Tirelo: 'Very intelligent, this little one! Con- 
gratulations, Tirelo! The Ladies of La Providence will 
make something of her/ 

I thought I had better smile, though I felt rather con- 
fused, but this impressed the lady favourably, for she 
looked upon my uneasiness as pure modesty. *Sit down, 
my dears/ 

The danger now passed, I examined her waxen face, 
unforgettable, and the like of which I was not to see again 
until, much later, in the museum at Antwerp, on a few rare 
canvases by Flemish masters. She had a wide and extraor- 
dinarily bulging forehead made to look still bigger by the 
arrangement of the hair drawn tightly at the back of the 
head; the almond eyes were of a luminous green and were 
always dimmed by a mist of tears; the nose was hooked 
like the beak of a bird of prey; the thick lips were a vivid 
red, and the chin was neatly outlined, except for the last 
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curve of it which merged into a sort of smooth goitre in 
which she concocted all the words in her vocabulary to 
make them come out in tones deep as a roll of thunder. 
Her skin was uniformly yellow, a dull waxy yellow. 
When she smiled, two dimples appeared at the lower part 
of the cheeks, spreading out the flesh over the cheek-bones 
as in a Chinese face. As she spoke to Tirelo, she rested long 
hands equally yellow on the arms of the chair. 

About six o'clock, when a candle had been lit, the purple 
of her dress cast on her skin red and mauve reflections. 
Her waist, extraordinarily slender for a lady of her age, 
was squeezed into a wide jet belt, but her stomach, no 
doubt very wrinkled, rested on her thighs admirably out- 
lined under the dress, and her knees protruded sharply. 
She did not move as she spoke, fearing, no doubt, to upset 
the fine array of her dress. 

'Yes, Tirelo/ she said gently, 'I remember your poor 
father quite well.' Now and again, she gingerly turned 
the screen around; seen from the wrong side, the blue bath- 
ing-suit appeared red, and the brown moustache of the bold 
fellow was quite fair: * Yes, I dwell far more with the dead 
than the living/ 

Tirelo approved with a nod, so that her hat more and 
more tumbled to one side. 

'You see/ went on Hildagonde, and her eyes became 
dimmed with tears, 'I am fond of sad things. I spend the 
best part of my life in cemeteries. I go from one grave to 
another, to say my Pattr at one place and my Ave at an- 
other, to leave jasmine upon Auguste's grave and to sit 
and take breath on the broken pillar of my Uncle Hyp- 
polite, the free-thinker/ She kept watch on the courtyard 
from the corner of her eye. 'Yes, my poor Tirelo, I love 
the smell of lilies and the swaying of willow trees; I am 
rather 1830, no doubt, but what does it matter! I weep 
delicious tears over Hyppolite's pillar/ 

'My poor Hildagonde !' exclaimed Tirelo. 

'Yes, my poor Tirelo!' replied Hildagonde... /Do I 
remember your father! Can't I picture him still whipping 
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his valet in his anger, when Lea decided to marry Pam- 
ploix?' 

'Yes/ assented Tirelo, with a beatific smile. 

'A good creature, but not much head, don't you think?' 

'Alas!... But I am forgetting to ask you news of Mon- 
sieur F61icien!' 

* Always the same, a man so gifted in the arts... and he 
has to tend horses ! Ah ! dear Tirelo, a man cut out to admin- 
ister a State who only administers enemas!' 

'Alas!' said Tirelo. 

Suddenly Hildagonde called out, 'Divine! Divine!' and 
she left her chair and ran off with an agility hardly be- 
lievable in her, while still calling out : * Divine ! The crows ! 
Monsieur Bedford! The crows!' and I went near to the 
window to follow the scene. 

I saw Hildagonde emerge into the courtyard, give chase 
to a group of crows pecking in the snow, and engage in 
a singular combat with a boy, no doubt Monsieur Bed- 
ford, who was giving the crows the bread of his after- 
noon snack. At last, the old lady caught hold of the boy 
by the hair and spanked him across her knee, while he 
pinched her breasts. Monsieur Bedford's screams brought 
to his rescue three other urchins who came into the yard, 
but Divine, wearing a white dress trimmed with lace and 
brandishing a poker, kept them at bay, though sharing 
their delight. However, Hildagonde, profiting by this 
covering ally, carried her prisoner indoors. She tied him 
by the neck to the bannister knob, handed him the satchel 
he had dropped in the snow in the course of the fight, and 
said to him, ' Monsieur Bedford, you must learn as far as 
Philip the Fair by the time I come back, and the Rh6ne 
valley in full/ Thereupon, Monsieur Bedford began to 
cry and Hildagonde came upstairs again to sit with us. 
'Felicien enjoys the best of health,' she resumed, as if 
nothing had happened. 4 Can you imagine, my poor Tirelo, 
that he wants to tackle my liver?* 

'Tackle your liver/ said Tirelo, pondering the matter 
as if she held in her hands the fate of nations; 'what an 
undertaking... I... I mean../ 



"Yes, Felicien is a dreamer, a poet!* 

'Ah! Indeed! 1 exclaimed Tirelo. 

'Yes, a born poet. So, if he simply states: Hildagonde, 
you should take quinine, I just can't resist. Divine! The 
crows!' 

There were three or four fights more with the crows that 
evening; it must have been at the conclusion of the last 
one that Monsieur Bedford enumerated the Rh6ne's tribu- 
taries and briefly related the reign of Philip the Fair. 

When night fell, Hildagonde lit a candle which she held 
in her hand. Her duenna-like face became crimson as her 
armchair, and she suddenly exclaimed: 'Oh, now I think 
of it, my poor Tirelo, perhaps you have not had dinner? 
No? But, no doubt, you are both too tired? That's right. 
He who sleeps forgets hunger. I must not detain you. 
Divine will show you your rooms.* 

Tirelo knelt and received a second kiss. Hildagonde 
made with her fingers the sign of the cross over my fore- 
head, as might an archbishop. 'Good night! Sleep well, 
my dears!' 

We left her, seated in her armchair and keeping watch 
on the courtyard, but a little later there was still a fifth 
affray during which Hildagonde's troops were this time 
defeated, the three urchins rescuing Monsieur Bedford, 
who scattered on the snow almost a pound of crumbs, so 
that the crows came back in full force and Hildagonde had 
to stand by all armed, ready to pounce, and protecting her 
candle with one hand, far into the night. 

Divine took me to my room. It was a big and cold 
garret, boasting a narrow iron bed, a straw chair, and a 
chamber pot which it was impossible to hide, for there 
were no cupboards, no curtained recess, no night-table. 
She gently closed the door, and I sat on the bed, feeling 
miserable, recalling the pleasant old attic at the Grange. 
Nevertheless, by the side of the gable-window, I noticed 
a door, covered with the same blue and flowery paper as 
the walls, and on that door, a notice was pinned, written 
in block letters: *In the evening, before falling asleep, 
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ask forgiveness for your sins. In the morning, when you 
wake up, dress at once. 1 The gable-window looked on the 
back yards of three blocks of flats. Pipes crawled all over 
the grey walls, and laundry was hung to dry at most of 
the windows. Looking at it closer, one could see the linen 
was not really drying at all, since it was snowing, but that 
distrustful housewives hid themselves behind it in order 
to see without being seen, to hear without being heard, 
to understand and yet deceive people. 

On the roofs, a crowd of chimneys made of bricks or 
galvanized iron and adorned with weather-cocks, cowls, 
arrows, or lightning rods, looked like characters meeting 
there to act in a play and questioning each other eagerly 
or listlessly concerning their parts. One chimney with a 
big cowl looked exactly like Victoria, Queen of England; 
pages were wearing the wide and feathery hats of the 
weather-cocks, and constables of the watch openly dis- 
played their pikes so that people could not fail to recognize 
them; from some chimneys, which looked like flower pots, 
issued a little streak of smoke and a mouse's tail. The moon 
dispensed dainty shadows here and there, lit up the Queen 
and the six maids-in-waiting, so proud and stiff. A huge 
spider spun a back-drop of iron cobweb. What a child 
you are, Catherine! I exclaimed, scolding myself; then: 
But what a weird person that Hildagonde is. Learned, 
no doubt, and that's the reason, I came back to the win- 
dow. The moon stretched a finger of light upon the tiled 
floor, red and bumpy as a pumpkin rind. 'This room is 
really greatly lacking in comfort/ I said under my breath; 
' at my home one would never place a chamber pot. . .' 

Someone had just knocked, and without waiting for an 
answer, Divine came in. She wore a petticoat with blue 
stripes which fell almost to her bare feet, and her hair had 
been let down on her shoulders. 'Good evening,' she said 
in a lowered voice; and without waiting, she went on: 
'So I suppose you also now belong to the sisterhood?* 
I did not know what she meant by this 'sisterhood'; 
nevertheless she rested her green gaze upon my bosom, and 



as I feared it might leave a trace there, I quickly answered, 
'Yes/ 

* Very well. The future will teach you whether in this 
you are wise or not. On my side I have two important 
things to tell you. 1 She took one step forward and shook 
her hair, then she went on in a very kind voice: 'The first 
is that I must warn you against Frederic. He is Monsieur 
Jarridge's clerk, but is an unbalanced youth, too tall, 
much too tall for his age.' I promised to be careful with 
Frederic. 'Don't move from your bed if you ever hear him 
groaning in the night. If you should go to his bedside to 
see whether he needs help, he will take that opportunity 
for... well, it is best for you not to go/ She fixed her eyes 
upon me. I lowered mine: 'The second is only this: That 
other door here leads into Frederic's room; don't, under any 
circumstances, try to open it. Goodnight/ She disappeared. 

Scarcely was she gone than Hildagonde called out, 'Di- 
vine, the crows!' and this new affray chased from my mind 
all pictures of Monsieur Frederic. When the difference was 
settled, I decided upon bed, leaving my clothes on the chair, 
and pulling the blanket over my head; if I could not see 
the danger, I should not be afraid of it. I was just dropping 
off to sleep when a hand was placed on my hair: ' Leave me 
alone! don't touch me!' * What's the matter, Catherine?' 
said Tirelo. My aunt, in a white bed-jacket, her grey hair 
escaping from a lace nightcap and rolled over curlers so 
that it looked like Monsieur Dumollet's wig, 1 was smiling 
at me. She held a candlestick in her right hand, and in 
the other Pamploix's portmanteau. She sat on the chair, 
placed the candle on the tiled floor and opened the port- 
manteau, saying, 'Let's eat, child/ We swallowed a quan- 
tity of army biscuits, and when we had had enough, she 
asked me, without waiting for my answers: 'What do you 
think of Hildagonde? She is a school friend of mine. Very 
distinguished, don't you think? Tomorrow -she will teach 

* Monsieur Duraollet is a character in a French nursery song, much like the 
English John Gilpin^ only he rode a donkey instead of a horse. What his wig 
looked like can be inferred from Tirelo's appearance. (Translator.) 
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you sewing. Good night.' Tirelo left me to go and put 
the finishing touch to her 'Historical Notes/ and I fell 
asleep. I did not, that night, hear the heart-rending groans 
of Monsieur Frederic. 



ON THE next day, as soon as I woke, I dressed ' at once, ' 
for it was very cold, and I soon left my room. The first 
person I met was Monsieur Frederic, who was silently 
making his way along the corridor. He was a young man 
of nondescript age, extremely thin, extremely pale, with 
red hair and hands which left marks upon the wallpaper 
and the furniture whenever he clung to them to soften his 
falls, for his feet kept knocking against each other as do two 
people making polite gestures to each other in a doorway. 
I bowed to him, but he did not respond, so I had to put off 
the pleasure of making his acquaintance. In the big draw- 
ing-room, I found Hildagonde seated in her armchair be- 
hind the green screen exactly as if she had not moved from 
it all that time. 

* You are an early bird/ she said, rolling her goitre upon 
her bosom, *go to the kitchen and you will find your 
breakfast. 1 

In the kitchen I found Felix, who was emptying a saucer 
of milk, and Divine, who no longer spoke of the sisterhood 
or Monsieur Frederic's groans, but simply said: 'Felix was 
dying of hunger/ I looked at pussy finishing his breakfast, 
then went back to the drawing-room, not daring to ask 
questions of Divine, who was singing, 'I love a Prince 
crowned with holly/ 

4 1 am now going to teach you to do fine tucking/ ex- 
plained Hildagonde, removing her scalloped cap. She 
handed me a piece of material, a needle, a thimble so small 
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that I only managed to get the tip of my little finger into 
it, and the lesson began, mingled with allusions to ' L6a's 
ineptitude* and to * Monsieur de 1'Abattue's wit.* Fine 
tucking, as one hemmed the material, was difficult work 
which I could not do without pricking my fingers. When 
my piece of linen was all red with blood, Hildagonde said: 
'That's nothing, several of my protegees developed a 
gathered finger.' 

I worked the whole of the morning with frequent rests, 
since from time to time Hildagonde called out: 'Divine! 
The crows!* 'From now on/ explained the lady, coming 
back from one of those routs, 'you will come with me.' 
So after this she called out, 'Catherine! The crows!' and 
a little before midday, when the boys came out of school, 
there was a serious scrap with Monsieur Bedford, during 
which I lost my thimble in the snow. At midday, I was 
introduced to Monsieur Jarridge, a rather small man, 
entirely bald, who kept saying: 'Lunatic 99 will send me 
out of my mind, darling. Fred6ric, tell him that I shall 
lock him up in my wall-cupboard.' 

We each ate one radish, one stalk of asparagus, one let- 
tuce leaf, and one tangerine. Tirelo, under the table, 
squeezed two biscuits into my hand, and Hildagonde took 
me back to the drawing-room, where I went on with my 
'fine tucking/ About three in the afternoon, a cab drove 
into the yard and Monsieur deTAbattue alighted, holding 
around the waist a poor one-armed man whom he dragged 
from inside the cab as well as a box on wheels. It was a 
barrel organ. When I saw the poor cripple staggering on 
the snow, I wondered what could be the use of him, but 
when he was placed in front of the box he began auto- 
matically to turn a handle and a rather thin and mournful 
music wrapped itself about us, much like a beggar's ragged 
cloak. Soon after, Felicien de 1' Abattue was deeply bowing 
to Hildagonde and kissing her hand. 

'My dear Felicien!' said the lady. 

'Sweet friend!* whispered the veterinary surgeon with a 
sigh. 
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' Catherine ! The crows !' Indeed, the music had attracted 
these birds, and the beggar, thinking to please, was calling 
them: 'Psitt! Psitt! Birdies!' 

Hildagonde bounced upon him, set him upon his box and 
pushed the whole contrivance into the gutter; meanwhile 
I chased away the birds. 

F61icien, standing at the window, dressed in a royal blue 
frock coat and a flowery white waistcoat, followed Hilda- 
gonde' s performance with an ecstatic look. One might 
have believed he had only brought this poor man along on 
purpose to see him beaten. He displayed a red face smothered 
in powder, and a toupet of white hair a little yellow at the 
temples on account of the rubbing of his hat. 

'Let's discuss your liver/ he said, just as he might have 
exclaimed, * Let's speak of our love.' He squatted at her 
feet, and Hildagonde had to threaten him to make him 
agree to sit on a chair like anyone else. *I have a nice 
surprise for you/ he said, pulling out of the tail of his coat 
The Hospital Gazette. Then, fixing upon his nose a rebellious 
pince-nez, he began to read in a suave voice, as if it were a 
declaration of love, the account of a successful operation 
upon the liver. 

'Oh! these doctors!' sighed Hildagonde. 'But, F61icien, 
tell me, is there any talk of an epidemic in the town?' 

F61icien, who only looked after horses, reassured his 
' sweet friend ' ; then, with the care of a conjurer, he weighed 
quinine upon analytical scales. 

'You will stay for dinner, Monsieur de 1'Abattue.' 
F61icien's chin disappeared within his necktie, and he 
pulled out of his pocket The Country Doctor,* which he began 
to read in a monotonous voice while my fingers went on 
bleeding over the fine tucking. 

'To tell you the truth, Felicien, this is not a bad book, 
but to my taste there are lacking in it certain moral reflec- 
tions/ 

'Oh! these novelists easily take the wrong road/ sighed 
Felicien pinching the fold of his trousers. 

1 Honor6 de Balzac's famous novel, Le MSdecin de Campagnc. (Translator.) 



4 Alas!' went on Hildagonde, 'literature is a road leading 
to many things, even to perdition!' 

At dinner-time, Frederic looked livid. Monsieur Jarridge 
was dropping asleep, and Felicien made witty repartees 
while Tirelo tried to interest everybody in Marie- Antoin- 
ette's affairs. 

*My poor Tirelo/ said Hildagonde, *I can't make head 
or tail of it. Would you like one more asparagus?' 

Felicien endeavoured to lead the conversation on another 
road than that of Varennes, but the two monarchs sat 
every minute of the time at the table under Tirelo 's pro- 
tection. We once more ate one radish, one asparagus, one 
lettuce leaf, all with an abundance of china befitting a 
royal feast. There were still a few difficulties with the 
crows, but Divine threw water at them out of the kitchen 
window. I learnt from Tirelo, all in whispers, that her 
friend had sown seeds for flowers intended for her 'dear 
ones' graves,' and especially for Hyppolite's pillar, broken 
like the lady's old heart when she heard he had died with- 
out the rites of the Church. This was the origin of these 
battles against the crows which tried to eat up the seeds. 

Toward the end of the meal, candles on two chandeliers 
were lit. Then Divine introduced a very old gentleman who 
walked with bended knees and wore a blue field-service 
tunic, and red trousers tight at the ankles and ending in a 
pair of white gaiters. Hildagonde greeted him, calling 
him * Colonel.' ' Colonel, we have just finished.' 

Divine cleared the table, and Monsieur Jarridge placed 
in front of himself a pack of cards with a white sheet of 
paper, and asked for a bag of beans which was given him. 
The Colonel blew in his beard and sat down. He appeared 
crushed by some defeat, and his moustache fell limp and 
pitiful upon his epaulets. They started to play * Commerce. ' 
At every moment Frederic raised difficulties, and proposed 
to buy his opponent's hand for a sum varying from two to 
ten beans. When it happened to be Monsieur Jarridge who 
lost, Hildagonde kicked him several times under the table 
the while saying, in a suave voice: 'My friend, you've had 
too much luck in marriage! Hasn't he, F61icien?' 
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* Sweet friend!' whispered F61icien. 

* All this will end badly/ said the Colonel. 

The game ended, they began to chat: *In Guadeloupe, 
the natives. ./ began the Colonel. 

*Ah!' said Tirelo, much interested, 'you have been to 
Guadeloupe?* 

'No, but I read in books../ 

Hildagonde blew out two candles. Monsieur de 1'Abat- 
tue got up suddenly and blew two more out, 

'Thanks/ whispered Hildagonde, 'but I forget, how is 
Madame de 1'Abattue?* 

'She's just died/ answered Felicien, with a smile. 

'Oh! good Heavens! Divine!' and she became faint. 
Divine held the vinegar bottle under her nose. The Colonel 
kept quiet, very cross that his story had been interrupted. 
'Why didn't you say so sooner! This evening, all these 
candles... this very night! Put all the lights out!' There 
remained only one candle alight. 

In the darkness, Hildagonde whispered to Monsieur 
de 1'Abattue: 'My poor Felicien! You are such a poet/ 

4 Well, indeed. . .' said F61icien, and he handed her a note. 

'Oh! how you spoil me!* 

'The natives of Pomerania, the male inhabitants../ 
began the Colonel. 

'Do you know Pomerania?* inquired Tirelo. 

'No, but I have read in books/ muttered the Colonel 
apologetically. 

' Catherine, I believe it might be just as well if you went 
to bed/ said Hildagonde. 

I should very much have liked to hear the story of the 
male inhabitants of Pomerania, but I had to bid each per- 
son present good night with a bow and attempts at several 
curtsies; Felicien chose this opportunity for kissing me. 
I left the drawing-room, and listened at the door, but the 
old Colonel whispered to each in turn while all the heads 
were drawn together, so I could not catch a word. 

'Oh! Colonel!' exclaimed Hildagonde, *I didn't hear. 
What about you, F61icien?' 
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'I am also deaf/ said Felicien, drawing nearer. 

As I crossed the passage, I understood how Divine had 
managed to reach a truce with Monsieur Bedford. There 
she was, seated on the top steps of the stairs, holding the 
little boy on her knees and turning over for him the pages 
of an Epinal picture-book. Monsieur Bedford read in an 
undertone the old-fashioned tales, and now and again 
stopped to ask explanations which Divine gave him in a 
gentle voice. Snowflakes, descending from the broken glass 
roof, fell slowly to settle on the young girl's hair and the 
picture-book. Near this group sat Lunatic 98 with a 
lighted candle which he protected with his open hand. 
He kept looking alternately at the book, and then at Divine 
with great attention. He appeared preoccupied and anx- 
ious. * Did all this really happen as it says?' he asked gravely. 
The young girl, who was far more busy with Monsieur 
Bedford, the most charming little boy I had ever seen, 
turned suddenly toward the lunatic and looked long at him. 
'Why... of course/ she replied, 'all this is perfectly true.' 
Lunatic 98 remained all ears. 
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A UTTLE later I was allowed to give up 'fine tucking' 
for one or two afternoons a week. One day, I caught 
Divine in Fr6dric's room. She was emptying all his cup- 
boards to stick inside of them 'protective pictures' 1 at 
Hildagonde's orders. These 'protective pictures' were 
Epinal devotional broadsides representing saints, churches, 
or scenes from the life of our Lord. They provided, accord- 
ing to Hildagonde, battlements of chastity around the bed 

x Not so very many years ago, though perhaps no longer now, peasants still 
plastered their cupboards with these sheets which were supposed to keep away 
the Evil One and his attendant demons. (Translator.) 



which did not prevent Frederic sleeping out several 
times a week and coming home drunk. Hildagonde never 
heard him. Monsieur Jarridge, who occupied the room 
beneath, was party to this arrangement, while the kind- 
hearted Divine piled prayers upon prayers and penance 
upon penance for the young man's salvation. I can still 
picture her, standing upon Frederic* s washing-stand, the 
bowl and the jug at her feet, and sticking saints upon the 
shelves on which the clerk kept his shirts. 

Night fell slowly. Divine, rather tired, sat on a chair. 
She was pretty, in spite of her watery eyes. Her milky skin 
became rosy as night approached. She was there, in front 
of me, mysterious and angelic like a little girl who had 
played too long. I asked her questions. She fixed her eyes 
on mine, smiled, took off her apron, set her white dress to 
rights upon her knees, and spoke in low tones as if telling 
me secrets. 

I learnt that Monsieur Jarridge was in charge of the 
financial concerns of ninety-nine lunatics, and that Frederic, 
his clerk, was a dangerous dissipated young man who tried 
to debauch his master; that Hildagonde was more and more 
withdrawing from her husband, whom she had in any case 
only married on account of his office; that she was very 
miserly and subject to fits of neurasthenia. Finally, she 
revealed that the sisterhood was nothing more than the se- 
ries of servant girls who followed each other in this house, 
and from whom Hildagonde asked no other reference than 
a solemn promise to give up for ever all thought of marriage. 
Later, I learnt that these poor creatures, weary of chastity, 
married the milkman, the butcher boy, or even Monsieur 
Fr6deric. But the latter would not tolerate other chains 
than his whims, and no sooner 'married/ than he found 
them situations elsewhere, with other notaries among his 
friends. 

Divine spoke late that evening, and advised me very 
strongly to renounce also, on my part, this foul thing 
which is marriage. She gave me several 'protective pic- 
tures/ promised to stick some in my room, and took me 
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into hers, just as uncomfortable as mine, except that she 
had made the best of it by arranging with flower pots a 
diminutive winter garden in which walked peacefully a 
bear, a donkey, and a camel all on the best of terms with 
each other. Above the garden, which represented, so she 
explained, a virgin forest, she had hung a hammock in 
which she slept on summer nights. 

She confided to me that she had been born at Martinique, 
nineteen years previously, of unknown parents, who pre- 
sumably were French, unless they were Spanish, which she 
could not know, for until she had come into Hildagonde's 
care, she had spoken only a sort of pidgin. She sang me a 
few Creole songs, danced in and out of the doll's garden, 
and kissed me, declaring that I was her best friend. She 
said she would introduce me to Felix, and could lend me 
her white dress if ever I wanted it. She even took it off at 
once, forced me to put it on, and when I saw her almost 
naked, I wondered what would become of this graceful 
creature in Frederic's clammy hands. So I decided to watch 
over her, to find her amusements, and to obtain from my 
aunt permission for Divine to come for walks with us. 

Already, the snow was melting, the real thaw had set in, 
a brown mud was all over the streets* The marvellous 
princess's cloak with which winter had adorned the earth 
was being changed into the torn and soiled dress of poverty. 
Soon the fine rain of this northern climate began tp fall, 
unceasingly, days and nights on end. It had never felt so 
cold in the big house. How terribly weary were those long 
hours of 'fine tucking* only interrupted by Hildagonde's 
tales of her 'dear departed,' of Hyppolite's pillar. Mon- 
sieur Bedford seldom appeared, and he was reaching that 
awkward age when one only talks of oneself. Tirelo, late 
in the night, was correcting the proofs of her historical 
Notes,* and she read several chapters of it to Monsieur de 
T Abattue and Hildagonde who chose that opportunity to 
look at each other with tearful eyes, and exchange on the 
sly a few endearing words. If Tirelo anxiously enquired 
what they had said, Felicien knitted his brows in, a know- 
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ing way and explained solemnly: 'I entirely share your 
views, dear friend. Do go on, I beg you/ Nevertheless, 
my aunt came to notice the flame which burnt between 
these two old hearts almost standing on the threshold of 
death. To avenge herself, she asked to have all the candles 
lit on the two chandeliers under pretence that she was short- 
sighted, and henceforth the unfortunate Queen's private life 
was exposed in full light. 

When the book came out, Tirelo began to pay numerous 
calls, to doctors, to the canons at the cathedral, to the 
justice of peace, in order to give them each a copy. She 
often took me with her to serve as a subject of conversation, 
in case the person whom she came to see proved quite 
indifferent to the Queen* s love affairs and her culpability 
in the Varennes affair (which were one and the same 
thing). I played my part very well, answering questions 
learnt beforehand concerning Louis XVI 1 s troubles and his 
disgraceful death, and blushing when in the end I confessed 
that my aunt had taught me everything; that I owed her 
the best of myself; for thus were revealed Tirelo's hidden 
qualities, which she pretended to conceal, and her gift as an 
historian of the causes of the Revolution. 

The whole business turned out a great success. Soon all 
the town spoke of nothing else but Marie-Antoinette's 
affairs. My aunt was in all her glory. No man is ever a 
prophet in his own country; she, who during twenty years 
had tried in vain to interest in these affairs, Pamploix, Lea, 
Emilienne, and the Convent living upon her money, now 
found at Monsieur Jarridge's ' unbiased minds receptive to 
the drama of History/ 

She soon set to work again on the ' Treatise on the Educa- 
tion of Young Girls/ which proved a boon to me as an 
escape from 'fine tucking/ During long afternoons, in 
Monsieur Jarridge's office, I held my aunt's pens ready, 
dipping them in turn in black or red ink, for the most 
important instructions to apply to girls had to be put down 
in red. When not so employed, I looked at the rain coming 
down, or at Monsieur Jarridge's pate which became more 
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and more shiny as the day receded. In his own corner, 
Monsieur Frederic was picking his nose with his long 
fingers. 

Now and again Monsieur Jarridge said: 'Frederic, hand 
me over the file of Number 99.* 'Number 99* appeared to 
trouble him a great deal. So, first of all, he kept readjusting 
his cuffs as he examined the case of Number 99, then he 
picked one or two old teeth, and finally, his head between 
his hands, he seemed burdened with cares. A little later, he 
closed his eyes and fell asleep. When his forehead dropped 
on his desk, Fr6dric, perched upon a stool some five feet 
high in front of a table of similar dimensions, coughed a 
*Hem! hem!* His master woke. *Fr6d6ric, hand me over 
the file of Number 98.' 

Fr6deric did not leave his perch, but only called out: 
'There you are, sir. Number 98 is just as mad as Number 
99. Are they going to sell his mansion at the Aubrets to 
pay the notary's fees?' 

* Of course, all that can be sold will be sold, young man/ 
'Even the daughter?' enquired Monsieur Frederic in a 

ribald way, while making pellets, arrows, and little birds 
of paper, like a seedy, overgrown dunce at school. 

*Be quiet, my friend/ exclaimed Monsieur Jarridge, 
casting a furtive and anxious eye toward my aunt. 

But Tirelo was not listening. 'No, child/ she was tell- 
ing me, 4 always red ink for all occasions of danger/ 

* Ah! Ah! Ah!* roared Frederic; then bit his fist to stop 
this laughter. His reddish hair shone wildly and his livid 
face frightened me. Now and again he scratched his feet 
with his long hands, then he arranged on his high desk a 
pile of books and an atlas behind which he found shelter 
to write his love letters; or else he went on fashioning 
projectiles to shoot them on the sly into Tirelo's hair. 
My aunt put up with this in perfect ignorance of the incon- 
gruity of such a situation, but perhaps she had long given 
up ideas of educating boys. ' Article 494 of the Penal Code 
. ./ muttered the notary, wishing to remain neutral. 

At nightfall, my aunt usually got up, read once more 
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aloud the last sentence of her 'Treatise' and said: 'Put 
away the pens, child, that's enough for today. Good 
evening, Monsieur Jarridge, many thanks for your hospi- 
tality/ 

'The pleasure is mine, Madame/ replied Monsieur 
Jarridge, escorting her to the door. 

No sooner was this closed than he danced about on his 
short legs, and jumped upon Frederic's desk: 'Well, now, 
Fred6ric, are you ready?* 

'Yes, sir, ready/ 

Then Monsieur Frederic climbed down from his perch 
and produced two little paper figures walking hand in 
hand. 

'Hurray!' said Monsieur Jarridge, clapping him on the 
shoulder. ' There is in you the making of a fine notary, 
my boy!' 

'Hey! hey!' grinned Frederic, holding out the little fig- 
ures at arm's length with his clammy hands. He opened 
a gaping mouth revealing rotten teeth. 

'Quick, there's not a minute to lose/ said Monsieur 
Jarridge, rubbing his hands. At the same time he got out 
an index-file on which was written 'Running accounts' and 
a candle three inches long, then he closed the curtains. 
Frederic handed him the paper dolls. By placing the candle 
at the back of the little figures, shadows were thrown on 
the opposite wall to which Monsieur Jarridge lent life by 
bending the paper back and forth. Sometimes the figures 
appeared to withdraw, sometimes to get nearer, all with 
ridiculous or ribald attitudes. Frederic dropped laughing 
to the floor, rolling about like a dog; he tried to swallow 
his two fists, pulled out tufts of his carroty hair, all through 
sheer glee. 

'Now, your turn!' said Monsieur Jarridge, handing him 
the candle and the paper dolls. Frederic then started in 
his turn a galanty show, displaying the little figures folded 
in each other's arms in never-ending kisses. *Ah! that's 
good, my boy/ shouted Monsieur Jarridge. 'Encore! 
Encore!' and suddenly a pile of files fell about with a great 
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din. He trampled upon them like a demon, his eyes shining 
like live coals, his thin face burning. * Ah! Frede, we shall 
make a real notary of you!' He was convulsed with laugh- 
ter over his desk. ' Go on, my boy* ; then, ' My wife ! Fr6de, 
my wife!' 

One could hear Hildagondc's majestic tread in the pas- 
sage. The two men picked up the lunatics' index-files, 
placing what related to Number 63 in the drawer for 
Number 80; mixing up, as if for sheer fun, destinies and 
diseases; putting down to one man what belonged to 
another. Frederic once more found his perch in front of his 
high desk, and Monsieur Jarridge paced the room up and 
down, looking very anxious and thoughtful. 

When it was evident that Hildagonde had reached the 
waiting-room, he began, 'Yes, Frederic, I am pondering 
how I can save this poor girl from the clutches of poverty, 
with. . . with all it entails of evil and surrender/ 

4 Alas!' lamented Frederic, bent over his desk, his high 
forehead and his carroty hair alone to be seen. ' Alas, my 
good master, I know that you are a prodigy of good- 
heartedness to the poor, a comfort to those who mourn and 
a firm guardian to pure girlhood/ The scoundrel was 
splitting his side with laughter, hidden behind his atlas 
and the Penal Code. 

'I know, I know, Frederic,' went on Monsieur Jarridge. 
'But it is quite evident that 98 has not got a penny left, 
not even enough to pay for Divine's boarding expenses. 
What a lot of hardship there is in this world, my friend!' 

' Alas!' sighed Hildagonde as she came in, 'what dreadful 
hidden tragedies are often to be found in the bosom of the 
most respectable families, such as ours, for instance!' 

'A virgin's tragedy,' sighed Frederic hypocritically; 
' virginity in distress !' He bit his fists as he opened his desk 
hurriedly to hide himself from Hildagonde's prying eyes. 

'Providence will provide for her, my dear Fr6d6ric,' 
stated Monsieur Jarridge, sitting down again. 

*That is what brings me,' began Hildagonde; ' I am going 
to part from Divine. Tirelo will plead for her with those 
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Ladies of La Providence, to admit her in that respectable 
institution as a scullery maid. Tirelo has distinctly pro- 
mised this to me. Naturally, we shall receive Divine's 
wages oh! very scanty to compensate our loss on her 
father's food, for he eats as much as Felix. These Ladies of 
La Providence are entirely reliable...' 

'See, my young friend/ modestly explained Monsieur 
Jarridge 'was I not right to say that Providence would 
provide?' That's settled, dear wife, I endorse all your wise 
decisions with both hands. Good-bye! I am overwhelmed 
with work/ 

The two men waited until Hildagonde's steps had grown 
faint, then they congratulated themselves, 

'Quick, Frede, your turn again!' and the magic lantern 
started once more. 

I left the office very quietly, and found Divine in the 
kitchen engaged in singing Creole songs. So, Lunatic 98 
was apparently her father and she had hidden this fact 
from me through a sense of decency. Or did she not really 
know? Already, on her charming forehead, I could spy, 
as in her eyes, the devastating shadows of some mental 
aberration. I remembered the old man seated like a good 
child at her side as she turned over the pages of the picture- 
book. But later the wind blew the candle out, and I 
pictured the awkward Frederic, gliding along the empty 
corridors toward the room of this innocent young girl. 
Often, in the night, I woke up, listening for groans, not 
those of the scoundrelly clerk, but softer laments, those of 
my friend shuddering under Monsieur Fred6ric*s horrible 
and clammy hands. And I kept awake, my throat dry, 
giving an ear tb the tiniest noises of the night, and getting 
up when, as early as four in the morning, Hildagonde 
called out: 'The crows! The crows!' 
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ONE afternoon Tirelo left me alone. To escape ' fine 
tucking/ 1 nevertheless went down to the office and patient- 
ly put up with the clerk's jokes, his insults, his impudent 
looks, all the time pretending I was tidying my aunt's pens. 
It was a day of very thick fog; one could hardly see more 
than five feet ahead. About two o'clock we had to have 
lights. Hildagonde never allowed a fire in the office, so I 
was shivering. Monsieur Jarridge rubbed his hands to- 
gether and flapped his arms across his chest in order to keep 
warm. Fred6ric, his head resting on his desk in the bend 
of his arm,, was not long in dropping to sleep. A few 
candles lit his master's bald head, while, close to another, 
a tuft of the clerk's red hair was slowly singeing with an 
acrid smell of burning. 

About three, Divine came in, shook Monsieur Jarridge 
from his meditations, smiled at me in a knowing way, 
and announced: * Monsieur Patrick O'Donoghan.' I then 
noticed that, through the fog, my friend's white dress was 
scarcely visible, its vaporous outlines being swallowed 
up in the atmosphere. Her face was imprinted with good- 
ness and resignation. Her delicate features were indeed 
those of a virgin, and her lips, of a brilliant carnation, 
seemed more like those December roses without thorns 
which the Child Jesus offered to the three Wise Men, than 
a woman's lips. One could already guess that behind her 
forehead the Blue Bird was softly beating its wings, im- 
patient to migrate to those distant lands of Innocence where 
her father, Lunatic 98, awaited her seated on the damp 
steps of a stairway just as serenely as if on the tranquil 
shores of eternal peace. 

The dainty Divine, the charming Creole of the 'pro- 
tective pictures/ would soon leave me, I now realized it. 
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Through the thick fog her eyes shone like beacons on the 
cape of that sweet land where rules the sandman. Perhaps 
her graceful body would remain with me a bit longer... 
her soul was even now ready to join her father's. What 
strange longing came over me to follow her! If only the 
Blue Bird would agree to leave behind a trail of pebbles 
like little Tom Thumb, or of holly berries like little Angele: 

'Monsieur Patrick O'Donoghan wishes to speak to you,' 
repeated Divine in her angelic voice. 

'Good Lord, Frederic!' exclaimed Monsieur Jarridge like 
a man about to drown. 

Frederic grunted, and muttered in a thick voice, * Show 
him in,' then rested once more on his elbow and dropped 
back to sleep. 

Thereupon, Monsieur Jarridge, feeling trapped, scratched 
his bald head and sighed in despair. 4 Lunatic 99! Again! 
He will drive me as crazy as himself/ Nevertheless, he 
pulled himself up, lit all the candles on the chandelier, 
and got up to welcome Patrick O'Donoghan who was then 
halfway across the office. 

'My dear sir, may the Holy Virgin look after you and 
guide your steps to the spring-like valley.' He shook the 
notary by the hand, and kept it a long while, saying: 4 How 
are you? Well! I am delighted. And your dear wife? 
Well ! I am delighted. ' He spoke in a very shrill voice, as if 
upon one single string which now and again snapped like 
a crystal. 

'Sit down,* said Monsieur Jarridge. 

'I was just thinking about it,' replied Patrick. 

He took off his coat of long thick white fur, and appeared 
dressed in checked trousers rather too short and revealing red 
stockings like an archbishop's. A black jacket with a grey 
velvet collar, jet buttons, and, around his throat, a red 
neckerchief with black stripes completed the outfit. His 
fair hair was curly; in the middle of his brick-red face, 
black eyes sparkled with roguishness. He made me question 
all the ideas that I had so far had of madness; he looked 
much more like a Scotch tradesman than a lunatic, or 



perhaps a sturdy country doctor, wise and hearty, who 
knew how to profit by good fortune. 

' Monsieur Jarridge/ he began in his shrill voice, 'I nurse 
in my bosom a great regard for you. As to what concerns 
my late father's succession, we shall abstain today from 
approaching this subject, still burning although the worthy 
man has been cold in his grave these last twenty years/ 

Monsieur Jarridge breathed more freely; he did not like 
conjuring up the dead. 4 All I ask you is simply to send to 
Monsieur Isaac Lvy the sum of twenty thousand pounds 
at Number 8, Rue aux Ours, in this town, on account of the 
legacy of my estimable father.' 

'IMP exclaimed the notary. 'Frederic, bring me the 
file/ 

Frd6ric yawned, looked Patrick O'Donoghan up and 
down in the most weary fashion, and sent the file 99 flying 
over his head. One of the candles went out. The notary 
began to turn over, as I discovered later, the list of pro- 
perties belonging to Lunatic 86, and replied gravely: 
*I must refresh your memory as to the fact, Monsieur 
O'Donoghan, that your father does not allow you to use 
your inheritance in a marriage settlement, nor to engage in 
the wine and liquor trade. There is likewise a strict pro- 
hibition in what concerns the purchase or the sale or the 
financing of haunts of vice. . . ' 

* Perfectly right/ assented Frederic; he thereupon upset a 
bottle of ink over the Penal Code, to be dried up with his 
hair, for he once more fell asleep. 

'By either yourself or a person acting on your behalf,' 
resumed the notary. 

'Divine!' grunted Monsieur Frederic in his sleep. 

'What does that fellow say?" enquired Patrick O'Don- 
oghan/ 

*He only exclaimed ** Divine mercy on us!'" muttered 
the notary in his most conciliating voice as he discreetly 
raised his eyes to heaven. 

'But I wish nothing of the kind/ firmly explained Pat- 
rick. 'Listen to me/ 
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The notary stretched out his hands as a man drowning 
seeks a plank for safety; then with much resignation he 
placed his chin upon his hand. 

'In 1775,' began Patrick in his shrill voice, 'J ames 
Curlington, an Irish subject, attempted the first expedition 
to the North Pole. On the twenty-sixth of March of the 
same year, about 1.15 P.M., he crossed, aided by the melting 
of the snow, the Strait of Labrador; on the twenty-eighth 
he reached Prince George's Land, but there, exhausted and 
starving, he had to give up../ 

The fog was getting thicker; all I could see of Monsieur 
O'Donoghan was his roguish eyes and his blazing red 
neckerchief. 

4 In i8iz,' he went on, *Fr6d6ric Campion, a Frenchman, 
in his turn attempted the conquest of the kingdom of ice 
and snow. He had for long lived in Lapland. His father, a 
gentleman who had emigrated in 1789, had produced him 
from an Eskimo woman. He used to call him for fun the 
child of the frozen lands. On the thirteenth of April, i8iz, 
on his brig La Juliette he was following the route to the 
south, past Cape Felicien, when his ship struck an iceberg; 
three men were saved from the wreck; they died from a 
chill on the banks of the river Immobile. . .' 

*Oh, darling! 1 whispered Frederic in his sleep. 

What has he got to say, I beg you?' asked Patrick. 

'Well/ said the notary, 4 he exclaimed, "Oh! how 
daring!'" 

4 In 1860,' proceeded Patrick, after a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, ' Williams Th6ophile Burziecka, a Dane, born of an 
unknown father, managed to reach the Great Wall. He 
took his course toward the Pole on May 15 with a caravan 
of twenty sledges driven by Pomeranian dogs. They 
marched on for sixty-seven days without any other food 
than their hope of reaching the ice-cap. On the evening 
of the sixty-eighth day Williams wrote his will upon the 
snow, trusting that a more lucky explorer would decipher 
it. Alas, no one was to dash off on the tracks of the heroic 
traveller. No news has been heard of him since../ 
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With each new defeated attempt, Patrick O'Donoghan 
blew out a candle. There were only two left alight and I 
began to wonder if we should be left in complete darkness. 
Frederic's hair was still singeing, but the fog hid from me 
his long hands gone to sleep upon his desk just like snakes. 
Monsieur Jarridge had evidently a great longing to follow 
his clerk's example. 

However, I was much interested in the polar adventures 
of these daring explorers, and Patrick took my fancy. He 
appeared both very sedate and bold; I could imagine him 
on the bridge of a ship leading rough sailors by his candour 
and his roguish witty heartiness. Unconsciously, my mind 
went back to the Captain and the magnificent game these 
two men, so one at heart, could have had together on the 
deserted bank. The chimney pot of the Captain's workshop 
seemed all at once to emerge from the fog and I pictured my 
friend as no doubt dreaming at this very moment of the 
Invincible Armada... 

*You follow me/ resumed Patrick; 4 neither James Curl- 
ington, nor Frederic Campion, nor Williams Th6ophile 
Burziecka knew loxodromics, not one of them knew what 
awaited them at the Pole. They imagined a land of ever- 
lasting snows, a country of ice and gales/ 

* And what of it?' faintly enquired Monsieur Jarridge. 
'Be reasonable, dear sir/ said the lunatic, with sincere 

commiseration. 

'Well, I never!' muttered the notary. 

* Well, I, Patrick O'Donoghan, will set out for the North 
Pole in a daiaty shirt and a linen jacket/ 

'He is mad!' muttered the notary. 

4 Yes/ sadly assented Patrick, ' that's an opinion generally 
accepted/ 

'I mean to say../ explained the notary apologetically. 

4 Hush! hush! do-be-quiet!' said the madman, blowing 
out the last candle but one. 

Frederic muttered, 'Divine, my flame will nevcr-go-out 
phew!' 

4 What does he say?* asked Patrick. 
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'I believe he is commending his immortal soul to God/ 
'Ah! very well. But now follow me: neither Williams, 
nor James, nor Frederic. 

* What again?' grunted Frederic. 

Patrick got up, and banged him several times on the 
head, and, cocking his ear, Frederic pulled himself up. 

'Sir,' politely said Patrick, 4 we are not speaking about 
you. You can go to sleep. 1 

Fr6deric hesitated, appearing rather ashamed, though he 
knew it was only a madman, and composed himself for 
sleep. 

Then Patrick banged again on the reddish hair and 
listened closely. 'Yes, his head is quite empty. I knew 
it../ He came back toward the desk. 'This is how it 
stands,' he started; 'none of my predecessors knew that the 
azimuthal angle under which the sun looks upon the ice- 
cap is constant. You see my meaning? I said ' * constant/* * 

* Ah!' ventured the notary. 

'Be quiet. From which it follows that the sun's rays 
fall always at the same angle. You understand?' He 
yelled: 'At the same angle! I drew this conclusion from 
Newton's law of the area of the points of the compass/ 

'Ah!' 

'Do you know what it means to talk?' yelled Patrick, 
getting nearer the desk, and then, bending in two, his 
mouth close to the notary's shiny pate, he yelled again, 
* Do you see my meaning?' 

Hildagonde's soft steps were heard in the passage: 

' Help!' screamed the notary; then he ran off at full speed, 
went down the stairs and up again several times, and ended 
by finding his seat again in front of his desk. Then, recover- 
ing his breath, he said, ' Excuse me, but I really felt so cold/ 

'From which it follows,' went on peacefully Patrick 
O'Donoghan, sitting down again, 'that at the Pole it is 
only the hours that are frozen. There are no longer any 
seasons, nor night, nor time : summer alone is always there/ 

'Ah!' exclaimed Monsieur Jarridge. 

'Perfectly true, there is a land upon earth where it is 
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always three in the afternoon on the circular border and 
midday at the Pole. One gets older as one goes away from 
the Pole, and one gains three hours and twenty-seven 
minutes as one goes back from the border to the capital.' 

*Ah?' enquired Monsieur Jarridge. 

'Consequently, if the Pole is inhabited, as I believe it is, 
the inhabitants are always at table; it is the land of gastron- 
omy. On the contrary, those on the border of the ice-cap 
leave the table, digest their food, go for walks. When they 
are hungry, they go to the Pole; there are restaurants only 
in the capital, from which I conclude that absolutism is the 
rule in that country, for no other satisfaction can so easily 
bind subjects to a sovereign.' 

Frederic was peacefully asleep. Monsieur Jarridge, his 
eyes looking dead, was turning over the pages of Patrick's 
index-file, 

*I see that you don't follow me,' said the madman. 
'But it does not matter! You will hand over to Monsieur 
Isaac Levy twenty thousand pounds for the rigging of a 
rated ship. God be with you!' 

Patrick O'Donoghan blew out the last candle, then he 
got up and put on his fur coat. I crept out of the office to 
watch his departure. 

Monsieur Jarridge showed him out. 'That's all settled, 
my dear sir, 1 he explained. 

'By the way,' asked suddenly the madman, 'could you 
build me a castle which would stand on the tip of its pointed 
turrets?' 

The notary had the confused manner of a man of whom 
too much is asked. Patrick did not take his roguish eyes 
from him. ' And also a wife who is not a gossip?' He made 
off at a run. 

I had to squeeze myself against the bannister to let him 
pass. He stopped abruptly at the top of the stairs. ' Hullo! 
what's your name, pretty one?' 

'Catherine Pamploix,' I replied, blushing* 

He looked, in all his furs, like a snowman or like a polar 
bear. ' Catherine, ' he muttered. His sparkling eyes searched 
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mine. I noticed that his skin, smooth and pink from afar, 
was really rough and scaly. * Catherine. . . that name is not 
unknown to me/ he said, petting my hair. ' But as for that 
of Pamploix. . .' and he went down the stairs. 

I rushed to the window in the hope of seeing him leave 
the premises. But no one crossed the courtyard. No doubt 
there was another way out... But where? And where did 
it lead? Why did not Patrick O'Donoghan cross the court- 
yard simply to go out in the street? I looked for some time 
for a secret door. But, as my search led to no discovery, 
I soon lost heart. And before long I had forgotten Lun- 
atic 99. 
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AT THE beginning of April the perpetual dreary rains 
stopped. A reluctant sun shone in the courtyard, which 
seemed all so gloomy with its crumbling wall and the 
plaster which daily dropped from the cornice. Yet, sud- 
denly was heard the peeping of the birds nesting under the 
caves, or behind the chimney stacks. I had by then acquired 
sufficient skill at "fine tucking' to be able to survey the 
sky from the drawing-room window without interrupting 
my work. Sometimes a white sun shone without a blemish, 
at other times a vaporous cloud intervened; either Hilda- 
gonde's purple bodice blinded me, or else it became as 
mournful as a funeral wreath. 

Toward the west, battalions of clouds assembled, the 
grey forerunners of rain. One heard Divine opening a 
window to call out in her angelic voice: 'There's a shower! 
The blue waves!* At once, some big drops flattened them- 
selves on the window-sill and on the zinc along the eaves, 
I repeated: 'There's a shower, Madame/ 'Yes, little girl, 
but we arc sheltered.' However, Divine hurried to the 
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courtyard to take in her laundry. She raised her beautiful 
bare arms, frolicking like a bird. She sang: 'Rain falls, 
rain falls, my lass../ 1 as she skipped around Hildagonde's 
chemises which the wind blew out like balloons; she lin- 
gered so long that soon the rain came down fast and she 
had to run under the burden of her * white sheep' as she 
uttered scared ejaculations. She closed all the windows as 
for a gale. 

A little later, she leaned out, stretched a hand, and 
exclaimed: 'There's blue in the sky! Lots of blue! One, 
two, three blue patches!' She began a new song and said, 
'The rain's stopping, Felix, my boy, do you hear?' 

Hildagonde looked at the sky. 

'The rain's stopping, Madame.' 

' Yes, little girl, do you want to go out? Off you go, 
quick, I'll give you a holiday today.' 

I met Divine in the kitchen. The clever girl had found 
some fruits or had perhaps simply stolen them and 
was making jam in a huge preserving-pan. She stirred the 
juice with a wooden spoon, putting it now and again to 
the tip of her pink tongue to judge of the cooking. ' Pass 
me the sugar, darling, please.' I handed her the sugar, and 
we both bent over the pan. 'Now's my turn,' I begged, 
and she abandoned the spoon in the juice which I started 
to stir. 'That's done, let it get cool, we shall eat the jam 
tomorrow/ Meantime Divine removed the scum from the 
top of the pan, and we ate this in anticipation. 'Come, 
darling, let's go for a walk/ 

We really could never go far, for we had to be within call 
if Hildagonde required us for the crows and other winged 
creatures (leaving out of account Monsieur Bedford) which 
wanted to pounce upon Hyppolite's flowers. On such 
occasions we, as often as not, took ourselves to the bottom 
of the stairs where we called Lunatic 98, and turned over 
the pages of a picture-book while gazing at the rain. As 
soon as the weather improved, we ventured as far as a 

x ln this famous nursery song ('II pleut, il pleut, bergfre..'), the shepherdess 
is asked to take in her 'white sheep* on account of the rain. (Translator.) 



break in the front wall, where Hildagonde could not see 
us. That afternoon, the shower surprised us in our den 
and we had to beat a retreat along the passage. 

For a long while, leaning against the door of the unin- 
habited parts of the ground-floor, we listened to the noise 
of the rain coursing along the gutters, and looked at the 
shiny roofs where the clouds were reflected. But suddenly, 
about four o'clock, the door burst open, so that we fell 
down backward, and shrieked with fright. ' Hush !' I said, 
* be quiet, or Hildagonde might hear. ' We picked ourselves 
up and were not badly hurt. Only one of Divine's knees 
was bleeding. I closed the door carefully and bandaged 
the wound with my handkerchief. The closed shutters let 
through only some faint streaks of light. We walked about 
feeling our way in a big room, encumbered with old furni- 
ture, mostly valuable, but arranged without any order. 
There were some massive oak cupboards, and graceful 
pedestal tables, hand-painted screens and old English 
pictures of hunting scenes or framed engravings represent- 
ing ancient carriages. No one could have been in this room 
for ever so long, for there was a thick layer of dust on all 
the furniture and spider webs caught in our clothes. 

We passed through several other rooms full of charming 
old things, perhaps dating from Hildagonde's youth. The 
last room, situated at the end of the left wing of the house, 
opened on the street through a door which I easily broke 
open, and a window with closed shutters. But a French 
window, much bigger, opened on the yard. Someone had 
no doubt left it ajar on purpose, for the ray of light it 
allowed through lit a queer piece of furniture. It was a 
Chinese writing-table, lacquered in red and gold, on which 
stood a swinging mirror almost entirely broken, and 
adorned with a picture bearing the title, 'The Actress's 
Awakening/ On the writing-table was displayed an array 
of make-up pots, boxes of face-powder, several wigs, and 
a mask. Behind this improvised dressing-table strange 
clothes, or rather fancy dresses and costumes, were negli- 
gently spread about on antique armchairs and other pieces 
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of furniture. 4 Well I never ! . . / exclaimed Divine, clapping 
her hands. At once she sat at the table and began to make 
herself up. ' Do keep quiet, darling, ' I said, examining the 
clothes. In the midst of frock coats, court apparel, ruffs, 
extraordinary trousers and top hats, I recognized the white 
fur overcoat, the checked trousers, and the trim jacket of 
Lunatic 99. I understood at once why he had not crossed 
the yard; without a doubt he came to undress in this room 
and simply left by this door. One might expect anything 
from a madman. 

But what if Lunatic 99 was after all but a sham madman? 
But who could it be? Frederic, at the time of the call, was 
asleep on his desk. Hildagonde was busy over * fine tuck- 
ing/ Divine did not know this hiding-place, and, besides, 
her voice would have betrayed her. Tirelo had been away 
that afternoon at her printer's. And in any case why should 
she have acted such a part? My mind fall of these thoughts, 
I came back near my friend who was completing the make- 
up of her face. The mask, resting on the table, with its 
rough and pinkish skin, was the exact replica of 99*5 face, 
and I recogni2ed the grain of the skin. Therefore, the 
person who acted the part of Patrick O'Donoghan might 
not be anything like him. The only indication of any use 
might be the voice, but as it happened that voice, at the 
same time shrill and thin, could have belonged to either 
sex. 

Divine was making up her face in the most clumsy 
fashion. Suddenly, she bounced about the room, draped 
herself in a blue velvet cloak and executed a few dancing 
steps, soon degenerating into pirouettes. 

'Divine, my darling, do stop, I beg of you/ 

She uttered strident screams. 

4 Be quiet! Oh! how ugly you are ! f I became frightened. 
I saw a glint of madness in her eyes; I feared that she was 
suddenly going off her head. ' Darling, come here, let me 
finish your make-up! Come, Divine/ I came near to her, 
a pencil in hand. * Don't move/ 

She stopped all at once, and enquired in her sweet voice: 
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'Catherine, will yon still love me when I am like this 
woman?' 

'Of course, my dear, I will certainly love you still.' 

* Always, even at that very moment?" 

* Always, I swear it.' 

She appeared satisfied and quietly let me tend her. I 
pulled her handkerchief from her bodice and rubbed off 
the make-up from her face. She did not move, only asked, 
4 Is it done, Catherine?' I wiped those cheeks as soft as 
apricots. 

Outside the rain was beginning to stop. Drops were 
falling from branch to branch and buds seemed everywhere 
ready to burst. The narrow room smelt of dampness and 
dust; but one could guess that in the courtyard, out there, 
on the other side of the wall facing us and bordering a park, 
already the breath of spring was everywhere and soon I 
should have to leave Divine. When I was alone, I would 
see this unreal young girl walking about gardens bathed 
in rain. 

She looked like Madame Lise, but a younger Lise, and 
pure as on her confirmation day. I pushed the door ajar. 
Already a smell of lilac played about our hair. The tense 
expectation of the approaching summer stirred my heart. 
Good-bye to all these wigs and make-up. I longed to run 
into the street following a boy who walked by; I longed 
to take his hand in mine. I gently cleared once more my 
friend's pure forehead, and I blushed. All the memories 
of that last summer, 'when everything had been more 
beautiful,' now made me shudder. For will not each 
summer henceforth bring this tense expectation? 

'Divine, darling, you are once more simple and calm, 
how I love you thus!' 

'Really, Catherine, you do love me?' 

I kissed her forehead, I dipped my fingers in the deep 
waves of her hair. 

She looked at herself in the mirror: 'Oh!' she exclaimed, 
'but I am not altered at all. I am really still myself, 
Catherine f 
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'Darling, you will never be more beautiful../ 

*Ah! ah! 7 She laughed a long while, almost silently, 
then she looked at me, or rather her gaze vacillated before 
mine. " Perhaps . . / she said gravely. 

* Divine! Divine I* I exclaimed in a voice choking with 
anguish. 

It was too late to hold her back. She did not move. 
Yet distinctly into her brown eyes came a long, sorrowful 
gleam, the beating of birds' wings, furtive, almost silent. 
The Blue Bird had just taken flight, leaving behind, as an 
orphan, this pathetic, charming body which I now held 
in my arms. Divine had reached her father's land. I took 
her hand and we set out together, like two little girls 
burdened with great troubles. . . 

The crows left us. The spring hesitated a few days. 
It slumbered in the trees, opened its eyes, and went to 
sleep again in a lafcy fashion. Each evening the notary 
and the clerk had another galanty show; but I rather liked 
to remain late in their office, in spite of their vulgarity, 
for I hoped once more to see Patrick. I had resolved to 
tear off his mask as soon as he left the office; or else to 
wait for him in his den, hiding behind some furniture 
to see who he really was. But Patrick O'Donoghan never 
came again, and it was only much later I learned the end 
of this adventure. 

Divine, dating from the afternoon of our discovery, 
was mad, yet, as she knew to perfection all the gestures 
of a sane person, no one noticed it. Scarcely did I, on 
certain days, spy the Blue Bird's round eye within her 
own. Sometimes she opened the kitchen window and 
called all the birds to a feast. At other times she sat per- 
fectly still on a chair, and laughed all to herself; or else 
she sang ditties without any meaning in which often re- 
curred the same words. At nightfall, she never failed to 
call in her father. Seated side by side on the steps of the 
stairs, they showed each other the 'protective pictures/ 
nodding their heads in a most knowing way. About ten 
o'clock, the young girl shut the book and went to bed. 
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Monsieur 98, his face buried in his hands, meditated long 
over what he had read. He muttered several times, ' That's 
just it,' with extreme seriousness, and then he also went 
to bed. 

Tirelo worked on until midnight at the 'Treatise on 
the Education of Young Girls/ Often I held her pens, 
and she sometimes interrupted herself to say: 'Your ed- 
ucation is finished, Catherine. It is too late now to learn. 
You will always remain a girl without much talent or 
any special accomplishments/ She held her pince-nez 
astride one finger, and said: 'Let us see, you cannot 
dance, you know neither music nor drawing, the study of 
history does not interest you, it took Hildagonde two good 
months to teach you "fine tucking"... you will have to 
look after geese, my girl.' 

I replied that I should be only too pleased to look after 
geese, or turkeys, or cows, on our plain. I loved the fields, 
and I would offer her a head of poultry every year. 

She smiled at the idea and closed the 'Treatise.' 

* Besides, 1 I added, 'perhaps one day someone will love 

me in my turn * Tirelo always kept her window open, 

and that night was scented with lilac. 'Little madcap!' 
she said gently, and she fell to telling me the story of the 
young man she had loved once, almost without being 
aware of it, when still a little girl, and whom she had 
discouraged so that he had never come again. And soon 
she had realized she could not love anyone else, 'One 
ought to do as one is bid, Catherine, little girls have only 
one chance of being happy in life../ 

4 And what is that, Aunt?' 

4 To follow the call of their hearts, child/ 

Leaning out of the window, we waited for the last star 
to disappear. Then, back in my room, I admired the re- 
flections of the dawn upon the bumpy tiled floor. 

But Tirelo, one day, shut the 'Treatise' for good. She 
would finish it in the country, in her old house, where 
she longed to sit again. 'Besides, what's the good of 
educating girls, Catherine? The essential thing is to re- 
main supple in God's hands!* 
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From that day onward she took us about with her, 
Divine and me, to the shops and the pastry-cooks. In 
the afternoon, we bought dresses, hats, and in the evening 
we ate fancy cakes. Tirelo looked like an old actress 
retired from the stage; everyone who served her smiled 
at her broad hat, her tiny cape no bigger than the one 
worn by Little Red Riding Hood. Divine's beauty was 
much admired, and I greatly benefited by the inquisitive- 
ness people displayed about us. One day, Tirelo bought 
the young girl a deep blue dress adorned with small bells. 
Divine made those bells tinkle and was full of smiles. I 
always kept careful watch on her eyes in the hope of de- 
tecting once more the Blue Bird; the bells seemed to call 
for him, ' This way, this way* ; but I never saw him again. 

One day we passed a workman, dressed all in black. 
It was a Sunday afternoon. In front of him walked a little 
girl dressed in a pale blue dress, her long hair flowing 
down her back. Her head was bent upon her chest, she 
seemed broken through fatigue and boredom, seeking some 
silent game which would not soil her Sunday dress, and 
to which her father would not object. All she could do 
was to count the paving-stones; she was one of those awk- 
ward little girls, with thin unawakened young bodies, 
and eyes lined with big black rings. Another time Tirelo 
took us to the theatre. Peer Gynt was the play given, and 
I was never to forget it. By the time the curtain fell, the 
little peasant child that I was had felt the cruel and lyrical 
pulse of life. When Peer Gynt found Solveig again and 
came out of his hut to greet her, just as a child would, I 
wept for joy. I memorized some of his words, and in the 
cab which was taking us home, my forehead against the 
pane, I repeated over to myself: * Oh, you, who of my life 
have made a song of love! Be blessed for ever for coming 
back to me! And blessed also be this Palm Sunday which 
brings you here!' 

The secret yet weighty scent of violets, gathered as we 
crossed the park, filled the carriage. Tirelo was saying: 
'Well, little ones? Who will be Peer Gynt now?' We 
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kept silent. I felt like someone coming home from a long 
journey into countries never heard of before, a return from 
childish holidays through the mute night of a provincial 
town. Now and again a faint gleam of light threw sombre 
reflections upon Tirelo's dress, all covered with jet and 
rosebuds ' a piece of extravagance, children !' Or else the 
pale light of a street-lamp fell upon Divine's dark hair in 
which the young girl had daintily placed a white rose. 
Or again, the moon lit up her forehead, her hands, the 
skin showing at the opening of her dress. Tirelo sang old 
tunes of her youth. 'When upon your fair head../ I 
dreamed of Christian. ' Oh, you, who of my life have made 
a song of love.' Suddenly we noticed that the carriage had 
stopped a long while. The coachman, standing in front 
of us, was saying: 'Sing on, ladies! I like young people!' 
Tirelo hurriedly left the carriage, paid the man and closed 
the door. 'Go on, little ones,' she called out to us; 'I 
also was young once. Go for a drive in the moonlight. . / 

Already the coachman was whipping up his horse, and 
I had only just time to wave my handkerchief and thank 
my aunt by blowing her kisses. No doubt she was going 
to spend the night over her * Treatise on the Education of 
Young Girls' before she went to bed. But the carriage 
rolled on and on in the night, at a trot, and then slowly. 
About three we alighted to relieve the horse as he went 
uphilL It was very cold, and we shivered in our flimsy 
dresses, so we walked huddled against each other. When 
dawn spread its rosy fingers over the plain, we were driv- 
ing through the open country and the coachman was 
asleep on his box. I did not wake him, for I recognized 
that we were on the right road. And so, on that morn- 
ing, people must have seen, ambling across the town, two 
young girls in evening dresses under the protection of an 
old sleepy coachman. 

We were reaching Hildagonde's respectable house when 
Divine asked me, with a puckering of her brows, 'Cath- 
erine, do things really happen that way?' 

*Of course, you darling/ I replied. 'Peer Gynt always 
finds Solveig again.' She shook her head, incredulous. 
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BUT now we are again driving, my aunt and I, but 
toward the Grange, and in the mail-coach. As we sat with 
the carrier, the familiar countryside works its spell on us 
through eyes, ears, and nostrils. The carrier, who is next 
to me, now and again places his fat hand upon my knees, 
and I do not take kindly to this fondling on the part of 
a scoundrel. To avenge himself, he whips the horses, 
and the heavy coach rocks into the ruts. Inside his coffer, 
the duck, the bottles, and the pennies bang against each 
other with a hellish noise. I preserve strange recollections 
of my stay in the town, and am delighted to find once more 
the land of my childhood, now adorned like a bride on her 
wedding-day. The plain, brown and green, comes to view 
all at once. I recognize each of the trees, and the inns 
which appeared so unfriendly during the first journey. 
Although spring is there, the air is still sharp in the morn- 
ing, and my lips are cracked as they are every year. 

Now and again we brush against a low branch, some- 
times we forget to crouch down, and the young leaves 
give us a damp smack on the face. The wet road displays 
marks of wheels, and I try to guess which are those of 
Pamploix. It is now raining; a big cloud on top of us has 
just burst without any warning. The carrier hides his 
head in the hood of his cape, all one can see of it now is 
a black bag with a pointed tip swinging absurdly about. 
He spreads across our knees a tarpaulin sheet which soon 
begins to shine; one can see one's face in it. Tirelo wishes 
to wrap my shoulders in a shawl, but I refuse. I much 
prefer to feel these big cool drops flatten themselves against 
my skin, wriggle their way down my shoulders, and in 
between my firm breasts. Presently, I even put a greedy 
tongue out toward the sky, but suddenly the shower is 
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over. The carrier shows his head again 3 his hair all un- 
kempt. How stupid he is getting as he grows old! He 
does not cease swearing at the horses who, their coats 
now shiny, trot obediently, only now and again turning 
their heads to right or left to see what spot they have 
reached. Tirelo, who has opened her umbrella and strug- 
gled with it against the wind, now stretches out a hand. 
Yes, it is no longer raining. The air is imbued with the 
fragrance of the apple blossoms and the damp grass. My 
aunt sniffs and says, 'How nice it smells!' We reach the 
last hill; the flies which the shower dispersed come to 
settle again on the horses' backs; they find there food and 
drink. At the top of the hill we shall sec the Grange, as 
of old, squatting at the side of the road like a familiar 
beast. 

The horses go at a footpace; the rattling noise is dying 
down. I guess that behind us the travellers are beginning 
to collect their baskets. 

'Catherine,' exclaims Tirclo, rather reluctantly, 4 you 
will find many things changed at the Grange/ 

'Ah!' I reply. 4 Has the roof fallen in this winter? 
Surely Lea is not ill?' 

'No, no, little one. But still, great changes../ 

What do changes matter provided I once more find my 
beloved ones? Carelessly I enquire: 'Did the church roof 
perhaps fly away?' 

*Well, indeed/ says Tirelo, with much impatience, 
'that cur6's a donkey. I told him often enough it would 
... but it is something else/ 

'Come on, tell me, quick!' 

Tirelo suddenly assumes again her severe looks which 
she has forsaken since Marie-Antoinette's affairs were 
elucidated, but she keeps silent. 

*I give up trying to guess,' I say, squeezing nearer to 
her so as to invite confidence. 

Tirelo leans toward me: *Well, this is what it is; your 
sister Angile is getting married/ 

'Ah!' I look at her, incredulous. 
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'Yes/ goes on Tirelo, 'she is getting married to... 
well, yes, in a word, a very bad match/ 

* What is his name?' 

'What does the name matter!* says my aunt; then sud- 
denly: 4 Now, yes, let me see, the name... I can't remember 
it. But the first name is Christian, I think/ 

I feel a smarting pain at my heart. 'Christian... Chris- 
tian!* I repeat. 

'Well, yes, Christian, since that is the name of this 
vagabond/ 

I ask for no more. Neither the apple blossoms, nor the 
road shining with rosy puddles, comforts me. I am too 
badly hurt. 

'I knew only too well/ proceeds Tirelo, 'that L6a 
understood nothing about the way of bringing up girls. 
That little girl will be unhappy; that's all/ 

Unhappy, Yet I envy her. Once more I picture Chris- 
tian's slender figure as he jumped out of the window: 
1 Has no one ever told you how pretty you are?* That is 
true, no one except him. Christian, my mysterious visitor 
of one night! 

Already we are reaching the top of the hill, the horses 
are starting off at a trot, and the rattling in the coffer 
prevents us from talking. However, my aunt shouts above 
the noise, 'Catherine, take up your bag, we are almost 
there/ At the same time she tidies herself a little, she 
crams her broad hat on her head, for it has just flown off 
toward the roof. I give way in everything like a child. 
'Now, pull up your stockings/ It crosses my mind that 
there will no longer be any joy for me upon this earth. 
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IT is four in the afternoon, the time when the chil- 
dren in our village come out of school. Some have thrown 
their satchels across their backs to keep their hands free 
the better to fight; others hold tight the basket for their 
books and lunch. A few chase each other across fields or 
hide behind bushes to kiss the girls; many, the most 
obedient or perhaps simply the youngest, walk silently 
the better to enjoy the quiet of the evening. Brothers are 
seen walking hand in hand, the smaller one looking at 
the ground as if to find Tom Thumb 1 s trail of pebbles. 
Girls have their arms around each other's waists, and take 
little notice of the road, but stop now and again to search 
each other's eyes. When you drive back from the town by 
the ancient Roman road, light up your lanterns, for all 
along the road you are going to meet these joyful and 
peaceful groups. You see them, taken by surprise and 
afraid, carefully line up on one side of the road. Shame- 
faced, they squeeze a stone in their hands, or else give a 
pull at socks tumbled down over their shoes. Before you 
teach them, you will hear shouts and calling, the barking 
of wandering dogs who have followed them from school; 
a little girl will hold against herself a small child who 
has planted himself in the middle of the road, his legs 
spread, happy as a little animal. As soon as you have 
passed them, if your horse goes at a walk (and you can 
never be too careful), you catch whispering laughter, 
childish gestures, the meaning of which escapes you. 
Look at the by-ways; already along the grassy paths, the 
muddy lanes, little fellows are courageously setting out. 
They look back as you drive by, and the most daring shout 
a 'Good evening/ 
When you leave the woods, a little before reaching the 
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Sign of the Wolf, at the top of the hill, look around in 
the distance: across meadows and fields, back of the furrows 
in the ploughed lands, or ahead of carts forsaken by drunken 
carters, children walk everywhere. But whether they 
follow the open roads across the plain or go home along 
the spinneys, whether they stop to plunder apple trees 
in the meadows, the wind, the water, or the moss will 
soon obliterate their light footprints. And soon, as they 
reach the hedges close to the village and just as the sun 
has almost disappeared, they will see in the gardens, as 
they steal a glance over the fences, women bent over the 
grass and gathering in their laundry with slow but cheerful 
gestures. No matter how tangled and dirty and sad are 
these little heads, there are always loving lips to kiss 
them, cool hands to caress their cheeks, to tidy their hair, 
or to sew by the failing light of the day and at the open 
door looking on the garden, a shaky button on a school 
overall. 

During these long painful months of the betrothal, 
trying to escape from the Grange and little Angele's 
selfish happiness, my mind often reverts to these home- 
comings after school, while I sit in the drawing-room of 
Tirelo's 'summer house* (as she calls it), and look at a 
delightful painting by an unknown master, or perhaps 
simply the work of some ancestor whose name has been 
forgotten. Close to me, my aunt is working at the 'Trea- 
tise/ She now and again interrupts her work to read me 
a passage or ask my advice. I hardly answer her... night 
is falling. We ought to light a lamp, but as neither of us 
feels enough energy to do so, we remain thus in the dark 
room, both lost in dreams. 

My mind goes back home where Angele, with the help 
of a dressmaker, is working on her wedding-dress. Chris- 
tian is waiting for her at the crossroads, perhaps he even 
comes to knock at the window. I think that it could have 
been myself he is waiting for; then, to chase away such 
thoughts, I look at the picture of which the guileless 
title is, *A home-coming from school/ There is pictured 
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a child dressed in a long black cape, a tam-o'-shanter on 
his head, his satchel under his arm, and walking on a 
wintery road on the outskirts of a village, in between 
unfriendly houses. One can guess that he has just left a 
warm classroom, friendly comrades, their games after 
school at four o'clock, the comforting torpor of an hour 
of private study mostly spent in dreaming, and that what 
now awaits him is a huge room without a fire and the 
beaten earth for a floor. 

Not only do I pity him, but I long to invite him to come 
in and nestle like a poor stray bird close to the huge log 
fire lighting up Tirelo's severe face; and suddenly I under- 
stand that the peaceful home-comings of a whole child- 
hood amount to nothing more than this melancholy poem, 
unread by all. Already I realize that, the more innocent 
and weak a child is, the more he needs affection, the heavier 
the satchel feels to him, the blacker and huger the houses, 
the harder the ground, and the fewer the stars in the sky; 
just as here, indeed, the painter, by some delicate bash- 
fulness or perhaps sheer neglect, has left the sky a blank. 

Someone is knocking. Tirelo thrusts the door ajar. 
The postman is bringing two letters, one from Hildagonde, 
who is indignant at Tirelo's extravagance and hints that 
this 'abyss of a convent* will swallow all my aunt's for- 
tune (and Tirelo cheerfully throws it into the fire); the 
other from Divine, which begins in this way: 

' Catherine, darling, I write to tell you that the gardener 
of the house opposite has just upset his watering-can 
inside his sabots. He is grinning like an idiot. I believe 
Monsieur Jarridge is going off his mind; he goes out every 
evening with Frederic and never comes home till dawn. 
I never went back to the dressing-up room, since you for- 
bade me to. In spite of all, I have much altered of late. 
When I look at myself in a mirror, I don't recognize my- 
self. Yet no part of my face seems older. My nose, my 
cheek, my mouth are always as I have known them. 
Perhaps you also won't recognize me. That would be too 
awful, darling! Patrick O'Donoghan never came again../ 
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Tirelo is closing the shutters, securing across them the 
iron bars which make the place safe. Then she lights the 
lamp. Outside, the wind is rising. It is the end of a peace- 
ful afternoon. The hour has come to go and wait for the 
night under my own roof, to resume the reading of Ivankoe* 
If my head feels heavy, the high wind on the roads alone 
will cure it. If my heart, burdened with vain longings, 
beats louder than usual, it is best to move on. I must go 
and seek, beyond homes and towns, the surging breath of 
the night. The universe casts off its garments and appears 
naked. The moment has come to discard troubles and 
suffering, to close the door upon an ancient life and seek 
my luck. 'Do stay with me again, tonight/ says Tirelo. 
4 No.' I stand up, shake off my grief, and soon find myself 
on the open road, walking toward the Grange. Above 
me, the branches in the chestnut trees keep cracking. 



IT is again four in the afternoon. In the September air 
floats the sugary scent of beetroots. The vanishing sum- 
mer hooks upon the trees its last adornments. The wed- 
ding has just come to an end. Across the fields, groups 
of children are going home after the party. They walk 
sedately and in silence. In the peace of the evening one 
can scarcely distinguish the sobbing of one little child 
who came alone and has forgotten the way. Some of the 
children stop by the side of agricultural machines and 
discuss the whole business quietly, in the most serious 
fashion. When they in their turn get married, everything 
will be far more beautiful. For one thing there were not 
nearly enough cakes, and then the bride had been too 
shy! 'She can say "Mamma,"* explains a little girl, 
showing her doll to a friend; then seriously: 'No need for 
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her to say " Papa" since I am not yet married/ The voices 
die out. Angele and Christian have already long gone to 
their home. I wander in the woods, across the meadows, 
around the house of their happiness, unable to decide to 
go home as if nothing had happened. 

The engagement had lasted five months. I had learned 
that, as early as January, Christian had come back without 
his mask, revealing his real face, scarcely twenty years 
old, but had shown himself an unscrupulous vagrant. 
He jumped over fences or brought them down. At night, 
he stole poultry by means of a hook and hid in forsaken 
barns. He even stole bread, and the baker once ran after 
him and easily gave him a sound beating, for he was weak 
and wretched. Later, Cyprien related the scene to me: 
he had caught Christian in a wood, and the beating had 
drawn blood; but no one had heard his screams. The 
baker was about to leave him, when, turning around, he 
saw him, crouched on fir needles, bleeding from the legs 
and his wound at the temple opened once more, Christian 
looked up with such an expression of weariness and hu- 
mility that the baker handed him back the loaf. The 
wretch ate it greedily. 

Early in the summer, Christian slept under haystacks, 
feeding on bilberries and apples. He came up against the 
gendarmes, but appeared so young, so wretched, that they 
kept him one day with them to warm him up and then set 
him free. He was later to speak of that day with the 
gendarmes as a most happy one. These simple and rough 
men liked him. To pay them for their hospitality, he 
sang to them several ditties he had learned during his 
travels. Childlike, he even enquired what sort of exams 
one had to pass to become a gendarme. May found him in 
the Chantccroix woods, hiding from the gamekeepers, 
sleeping in 'Monsieur Jean-Claude's house/ 

One day, he discovered little Angle asleep near the 
spring of a brook. It was in the afternoon of Whitsunday. 
Angele had left L6a and Pamploix after vespers. She had 
followed the brook a long way across the Chantecroix 
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woods. Presently, feeling tired, she lay on the moss dream- 
ing of what had happened that winter, then she fell asleep. 
Christian approached her stealthily, parted the leaves 
protecting her from the flies and kissed her. She did not 
repulse him; no doubt she had already recognised him, 
or perhaps she had reached that age when one finds pleasure 
in a kiss from a boy. Then followed several meetings in 
the strangest places which it pleased the fantastic lad to 
appoint for the young girl, and then followed the feverish 
longing for happiness which surges up in man with the 
sap in the trees. There must have been many quarrels, 
for Christian was a very capricious young man and Ang&le 
had never loved before,* but after each quarrel they came 
back toward each other with more joy and a little remorse. 
Angdle wept, and the young man gravely dried her tears. 

They soon grew weary of all their caprices, and one 
fine Sunday evening pledged themselves to marriage. 
Christian simply took her in his arms, as has been for a 
long time the custom of men. Ang&le promised and ran 
away, leaving Christian taken aback but happy. At 
night, in her bed, she no longer felt lonely. She was 
transformed into the shy little girl who is marrying the 
ogre feared by all the village, but who knows how to 
brush away the thorns which for many hide his real face, 
who knows how to find his heart. She became for this 
vagabond a gentle and reasonable mother. I can picture 
her, mending his ragged clothes, washing his face at the 
brook, and explaining gravely that perhaps it might be 
wise to find regular work rather than live on poaching, 
*now they were to marry.' Pamploir invoked the Holy 
Ghost and drew some moral lesson from Monsieur de 
Lesseps* life to advise his daughter against marrying a 
gipsy. Lea spoke about other young men. Tirelo declared, 
during one of her calls, that 'this vagabond's face was 
imprinted with vice'; then she accused Lea of having neg- 
lected her daughter's education. 

When the marriage was agreed upon, the merchant of 
automatons that is to say, Christian himself dressed 
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in the old frock coat, and wearing a wig, went to see 
Monsieur de Chantecroix to beg him to lend to his protege, 
for the wedding festivities, the most dilapidated wing of 
the mansion, so long forsaken that fir trees grew into the 
rooms on the ground floor. The old Count, never refusing 
anything to the being who held * Monsieur Jean-Claude's ' 
life in his hands, even lent a cook and a gardener to re- 
store a few rooms to a fitting state to accommodate guests 
who might come from afar. 

The children, Angele's friends or Christian's poaching 
comrades, had been playing the day before in these rooms 
formerly forsaken. The bridegroom had asked for a stage 
to be erected, for with some urchins from thereabout, he 
proposed to give a play. The whole day previous to the 
wedding had been spent in preparations. Branches had 
been cut in the forest, flowers gathered, old pieces of 
furniture dragged about, and ancient tapestries unhooded 
to answer as staging. In the evening, when the friends 
arrived from afar, they remarked that lanterns should have 
been lit in all the windows, and bonfires kept burning to 
guide them across the forest. Nothing was ready to receive 
them, and Monsieur Jean-Claude's valet, lanky and bent 
and wearing his usual evening suit, hurried from the 
travellers to the leaders among the urchins. 

4 Atichoo! Madame asks Monsieur if she can go to her 
room. Atichoo!' 

* Tell her to wait/ 

'Very good, sir. Atichoo!' He made his way back in 
much despair along the ornamental lakes, now rather 
dried up, and with many tremolos in his voice he exclaimed : 
'Oh, mercy upon us! Atichoo! If Monsieur Jean-Claude 
should happen to come back on such a night as this!' 
Nevertheless, he bowed low with much ceremony as if to 
his true master. 'Madame, Monsieur requires me to ask 
that Madame be kind enough to wait.' 

'Unbelievable!' 

*I am going to enquire from another leader, Madame. 
Atichoo!' 
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The guests lit a log fire in a damp fireplace, and warmed 
themselves as they discussed the situation. 'Where are 
we? Do you know to whom this mansion belongs?' 'It 
is the children who rule everything here! 1 'Cesar, dear 
fellow, go and find things out. Perhaps there may be an 
inn at the village/ 'Perhaps, Madame.' Cesar was a 
fat bald man, wearing a light grey overcoat, and white 
spats, and displaying hands loaded with rings like the 
manager of a touring theatrical company. He bowed low, 
kissed a few hands. 'Cesar, don't forget that my trunk 
must be at the station.' 'C6sar, engage a room for me, 
please/ * Cesar, come here/ 

I knew none of these people. They were, no doubt, 
Christian's friends. Certainly they came from very far; a 
few did not even speak French. Several of the women wore 
extravagant dresses of vivid hues; others, their shoulders 
and arms bare, surprised by the coolness of the evening at 
the end of summer, hastened to put on coats again. Much 
laughter echoed everywhere, and shouts from the children 
who were still hard at work, although night had long 
ago arrived. 

\ I had written to Madame Lise that my sister was being 
married; I asked her to come, telling her to arrive on the 
previous day. Just as I had given up all hopes that she 
might even answer, she appeared. I took her to the man- 
sion toward the evening. We followed the road Angele 
and I had taken on Christmas Eve. I soon realized that 
the young girl I had known of old would never come back 
in her white dress and her broad straw hat. She had van- 
ished with Segonde. There now stood a woman of thirty 
with a fresh complexion and radiant health. She wore a 
red dress with sleeves trimmed with lace, and white lisle 
gloves up to her elbows. Her body, in its full blossoming, 
was reflected near mine in the puddles from the last shower. 
At once she became a friend again, a comrade, the mys- 
terious and simple lady who during my whole childhood 
had carried with her the fragrance of adventure: 'Madame 
Lisc/ 
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I began living over again the afternoon in August when 
Segonde died; I heard the little boy's bell; I watched the 
patterns he drew with chalk on the floor, like the symbols 
of Fate. But never did Madame Lise herself dare bring to 
life again, with her beautiful hands, those days of old. 

4 Well, Catherine, tell me how is Clotaire at the Sign of 
the Wolf? And Chilperic? Tomorrow we must go gather- 
ing nuts... 1 

As sister to the bride, I had been able to secure for 
Madame Lise a room where Monsieur Jean-Claude's 
valet took us in great mystery, through several dilapi- 
dated rooms, lighting our way with a candle. Presently 
we found ourselves seated side by side upon a big bed 
hung with green curtains. The huge room was prac- 
tically empty; there was only a table upon which some- 
body had forgotten a belt, and Lise laughed at the idea 
that some little boy would feel very shy when coming to 
fetch it back. There were no curtains at the window, and 
where one pane was missing, a fragrance of firs and resin 
came in. Madame Lise placed her white hat on the table, 
and her fair hair, coiled at the back of her neck, looked 
like a sheaf of corn. 

We started to talk softly, in very low tones, so as not 
to wake any ghosts, and as if our long separation had 
lasted but an hour. Outside, doves cooed one last time 
before going to roost; one of them, straying into the room, 
perched an instant upon the belt. Lise prepared herself 
for bed. But it was quite certain no sleep would be pos- 
sible yet awhile, not perhaps before dawn, on account of 
the noise made by the children. So we remained together, 
hand in hand, watching the first stars, the clouds coursing 
over the moon, and the wind playing inside the green 
curtains. ' Tomorrow. . .' said Madame Lise. ' Tomorrow, 
will be really even more beautiful. 1 And we felt calm and 
much moved, like two children on the eve of a big party. 
In the fireplace a cricket took up its song. 

Christian had decided that there should be no proper 
wedding-dinner. The old priest, who in former days 
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gave the last rites to Segonde, married the couple in the 
vestry, since the church roof had really tumbled down 
into the nave. Then about three o'clock, the children 
simply waited for the wedding-party at the edge of the 
wood and drove them to the mansion in a cart; that is to 
say, Pamploix in his suit out of the old chest, Lea in black 
with a small round hat trimmed with violets upon her 
head, Emilienne, and Tirelo under her prophet-like hat. 
The fete began as soon as everyone was there; there were 
round-games and raffles, races on old farmhorses, stolid 
and gentle. In one of the rooms, the doctor, Monsieur 
de Flessels, whom Pamploix had invited, even showed the 
magic lantern. Several women played the piano; a few 
sang grand songs from operas, but the children scarcely 
listened. They preferred to run about, in and out of pas- 
sages, or to dress up by exchanging clothes. 

During this time, Christian and a few of his friends, 
got ready for the play. It was a childlike dumb-show 
telling a love story, in which Christian acted to perfection 
amidst frequent interruptions from the audience who 
warned the bridegroom of danger, tracked down the wolf, 
or informed the ingenue that Christian loved her. Ang&le, 
in the front row and close to Pamploix, who appeared 
very proud of everything, clapped her husband. When 
the moment came for him to kiss the ingenue and carry 
her off, Christian jumped down from the stage and kissed 
his wife. There was much clapping. Only the actress 
playing the part of the ingenue started to weep. She had 
to be consoled by assurances that when the time came she 
also would get married. Pamploix added that, in any 
case, the most important thing was 'to go straight ahead, ' 
and the audience scattered in all directions. 

Some of the bigger children began to play hide-and-seek 
or blind-man's-buff, while the little girls helped prepare 
gofoer* The smallest children gathered around the Captain, 

1 The exact translation for this word go&ter is afternoon snack. The French 
do not have a meal in the afternoon corresponding to the English tea, but about 
four o'clock children are usually given a slice of bread and a bar of chocolate, 
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who fashioned them willow whistles and told stories of 
his travels. One child was perched on each of his knees, 
and he himself was peaceful and happy. As I congratu- 
lated him about it, he made me bend toward him and 
whispered: * Catherine, I begin to read quite easily, soon 
I shall learn to write. . . . Then I shall no longer live like 
a beast/ I kissed him, advising him to beware of Tirelo. 
As soon as she showed the tip of her hat, he was to lower 
his hood over his head; the little ones would laugh, think- 
ing it a game. Otherwise my aunt would surely have him 
thrown out with such shrill protests as to cast gloom on 
what was left of the day. 

But soon, the feast came to an end. In an old coach- 
house, I overheard Christian and Madame Lise talking. 

* You really no longer think about her?' enquired Madame 
Lise, ' you have forgotten her? 1 

*Yes, of course,' said Christian, almost gaily. 'I have 
forgotten her, don't you see?' 

' Arc you quite certain, little Jean-Claude?' 

'Quite certain. I swear it is so, dear Lise/ 

' And never again will you wander about the world?' 

'Never again/ 

' You are quite sure you won't suddenly go away?* 

4 1 never will go away/ 

Madame Lise uttered a rather nervous and long-drawn 
laugh. * Capricious child! Who could believe you now?* 

Christian the man I still called Christian sadly 
lowered his head. A deep furrow marked his forehead 
between the eyes; he suddenly tore off the wig he had worn 
in the play, walked a few steps as if to go away, but came 
back toward Madame Lise and placed his hands upon her 
shoulders. The evening wind was already rising. One 
corner of his velvet cloak flapped open, and I recognized 

or a slice of bread and butter. They eat this as they play, most often out-of- 
doors. This is called go&tcr. Now and again, on her birthday or saint's day, a 
girl invites her friends to gofacr* Then this snack becomes a real meal indoors, 
much like the English tea-party, though even then, grown-ups seldom share it 
and tea as a drink is not served, except with people of fashion. It is this sort 
of tea-party Christian had at his wedding. (Translator.) 
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one of the fancy costumes I had discovered in the unin- 
habited ground-floor at Hildagonde's house: * Don't you 
see, Lise/ he began, in a very weary voice, 'I am really 
tired of endlessly wandering about the world. I need a 
rest. I long with all my heart for the quiet life that awaits 
me by the side of the girl who fell in love with me when I 

was but a vagabond It may be that one day../ His 

hand brushed across his forehead. 'But no!' he said sud- 
denly. . . ' All that is over now. * 

'At last you arc sensible/ said Lise, kissing him. 

'I am getting older,' replied the young man with a sad, 
wry smile. 

' But if . . / began Lise, but she did not go on. 

* Good-bye !* called out Christian. 

* Au revoir, Jean-Claude/ said Lise; 'remain always as I 
wish you to be/ 

She kissed him once more on the forehead, and Christian 
rushed off toward the room which the children had picked 
out for him. Presently, when he came down again, he 
was wearing a long black jacket, dark trousers, and a 
broad white bow. He had washed off his make-up and a 
flower adorned his buttonhole. The old valet, who was 
clearing the table after the feast, dropped a tray on seeing 
him, but Christian said to him, 'Don't say a word/ so 
the fellow resumed his occupation without a comment, 
fcxcept just to say * AtichooP There was still some dancing, 
and the boys lit fireworks. Several rockets, being damp, 
refused to go off. Then, the fte drawing to an end, the 
married couple set out hand in hand, like two children 
surprised by love, toward Jean-Claude's house which the 
doll-maker had rented to shelter his protege's happiness. 
Soon the children dispersed, and went off chatting, com- 
paring this wedding with others they had been to before, 
where the bride and bridegroom had been real grown-up 
people. 



JNj ow from afar, from behind hedges and the cover of 
the firs, like a petty thief, I look at the house where dwells 
happiness. It is about half-past four or five. A cool and 
high September wind plays in the branches and in my hair. 
For the wedding I had put on one of the dresses Tirelo had 
bought me in town; but I now feel so weary that I sit down 
on the moss, at the foot of a tree, whence I can see the 
window behind which they are happy. On the previous 
day and today, right up to the play, I was numbed by songs 
and laughter, but now my heart lies in ashes. I rest my 
head against a fir to cry more at my ease: 'I am unhappy, 
I am unhappy!' Then I start running over the fir needles, 
until I lose my breath. The wind has now dried my tears, 
and a sort of bitter exultation fills me, arising from my very 
grief, while, out there, others are happy. , 

When I sit down again, Madame Lisc comes upon me 
from behind. She has already changed into a white dress 
which makes her look more like my friend of old. Perhaps 
she has followed me, or guessed my grief, for she says very 
gently: 'Don't cry, Catherine!... You also, one day../ 
though she is herself on the brink of tears. She also cannot 
take herself away from this one small spot on earth where 
is contained so much joy. Besides, she will again tonight 
sleep at the turreted mansion, in the bed with the green 
curtains... and like a guest somewhat stranded, she has 
now ventured for a walk in the park. I 

We go on walking in silence toward the place where, 
that Christmas Eve, Angle and I had thought ourselves 
lost. We then did not yet know Monsieur Jean-Claude, nor 
Christian; we were just two little girls who loved each 
other. Now, a foreboding restless shadow has parted us. ; 
There is the mound where Angle fell and hurt her knee, 



where she pretended white rabbits were looking at us.... 
There is the clearing where we rested a while, and a little 
farther along, Monsieur Jean-Claude's vegetable patch 
where I broke the bell glasses... But we must now show 
ourselves beyond the edge of the wood. Should Christian 
find us here, he might complain that we were spying on 
him like two thieves. 

Madame Lise hides behind a tree with the playfulness of 
a child. One finger to her lips, she says: 'Hush! Let us 
look/ 

A thin fog is rising from the earth. Out there, behind 
the transparent curtain, the small house appears to shim- 
mer, stretching out or falling to pieces according to the 
whims of the fog as in those distant scenes in Scotland, 
where castles are blurred by mist, as portrayed in picture- 
books. Already, I see scarcely anything of Madame Lise 
but her red toque and her belt. Now the sky is climbing 
down toward us. Clouds are racing along close to the 
ground, and only a sprig of roses can be seen, beating 
against the window of this shimmering house where two 
lovers are enclosed within their happiness. 

I call out, ' Lise, are you there?' 

'Be quiet, darling, let's look/ 

The wind beats toward us the smoke from the chimney- 
stack; no doubt Angele and Christian are seated in front 
of a big log fire. Christian is, perhaps, holding one little 
hand in his; but soon the young girl frees herself, looks at 
him for a moment in a knowing way, and leaves him. 
When she comes back, she spreads at his feet the toys of her 
childhood Sophie, whose hair is once more coming 
unstuck and who bows to the young man with a broad 
smile upon her peeling face. Angele shows him small baby 
clothes which L6a, aware of the delight a young husband 
takes in knowing the little girl who has suddenly become 
his wife, has dug out of the chest for her, even * including 
this one, much bigger, which I was still wearing, I think, 
about the time you first came to the Grange, and then this 
other don't you remember it? which I wore the day 
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you went off and when for the first time, at the lonely 
station, you said you loved me/ 

Christian kisses these treasures, then he draws his young 
wife toward him, brushes his hand a long while over her 
hair, lifts her as if she were still but a child, and sets her 
down in the red plush armchair which Pamploix has given 
them. Then he pulls Monsieur Jean-Claude out of the chest, 
raises his clothes and reveals the mechanism which works 
the automaton so that she may be no longer afraid of it; 
she places her hand on that face and that hair which were 
like Christian's when he was ten years old; then her hus- 
band breaks up the mechanism, so that Monsieur Jean- 
Claude becomes but an inert doll like Sophie, living only 
as much as do dolls. 

'I am tired, darling.... And it is so cold,' said Angele, 
'and night is falling/ She must have called out: *Oh! 
Christian, look at that fog! One would think we were in 
the midst of snows or right up in the clouds'; for all at 
once Christian opened a window and we saw him close the 
shutters upon his happiness. 

The wind drove toward us dampness almost like rain, 
and soon our dresses clung to our legs. We heard the cry 
of a magpie flying off among the trees, then a beating of 
wings. A flock of crows brushed close to us and described 
a big circle over the house. Then, from the border where 
we stood, we saw Christian open the second window, look 
vaguely in our direction and gather a rose. Inside the 
house, the notes of a piano were heard. . . where had Angele 
learnt to play? I do not know. It was a very simple tune, 
rather sad, with the accompaniment of the wind. It reached 
us in bursts interrupted by long silences, as if it were spurts 
of water or the jet of a fountain broken up by the wind. 

At that moment, Christian must have pricked himself, 
for he raised his head toward us and a crumpled flower 
dropped at the foot of the wall, some of its petals remaining 
caught on the thorns of the rambler. 'Look, darling, the 
clumsy boy!' whispered Madame Lise. Christian sucked 
his thumb; then, all at once, he ran toward us. I had 
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scarcely time to hide. He must have caught himself in the 
brambles which had once hurt me, for his clothes were torn 
and his white tie partly off his collar, when he reached us . He 
stopped in front of us, stretched a hand as if to touch us, then 
made as if to go back. I called out: 'Christian! Christian!' 

His haggard face, his look of being tracked like a beast, 
all this I can never forget. His fragile joy had disappeared, 
and there stole into his eyes once more a dejected and weary 
look. He seemed to be the twin brother of that vagabond, 
the bread thief, of whom Cyprien had told me the story. 
What thoughts were going through his mind under this 
forehead deeply furrowed by anguish? Perhaps ghosts he 
had believed at rest had come to life again in this game- 
keeper's lodge; perhaps the habit of suffering and of poverty 
had once more taken the upper hand; mad longings were stir- 
ring up to destroy in a trice the happiness he had gathered 
this spring in the forest like a violet. Who would ever 
read that closed heart? Who could tame that proud soul, 
embittered by grief? Neither the little girl I was then and 
who loved him too much... nor Madame Lise. Yet what 
secret was there, still binding these two on the very thresh- 
old of his happiness? 

Inside the house, Ang&le played a long time. . . . Then the 
tune broke off like glass. She hit the same note over and 
over again, as if searching for another melody, lost in the 
depths of her childhood, to which this note was a rough 
prelude. Christian, out of breath, dared not look at us. 
His white gaiters were soiled with mud. His face betrayed 
a grief, heavy though somewhat childish. ' What do you 
want of me?' he asked suddenly, in a voice strangled in the 
fog, while he fixed upon Madame Lise eyes widened and 
feverish, like those of a child who has played far too late. 
Madame Lise gave vent once again to a nervous and pro* 
longed laugh: *I want nothing of you ytt,' she replied in a 
tone of challenge. 

I shuddered at the thought that she also might feel the 
cruel need of wrecking this fragile happiness; and I under- 
stood that my sister and myself were but the helpless 
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spectators in a drama of which the stage was elsewhere. 
But where? In the far distant lands of all these unknown 
guests at the wedding? In the land to which Monsieur de 
Chantecroix wrote for the doll-maker? We, little peasant 
girls, were only of use to lavish upon the main characters 
our naive affections. And I longed to wreck this happiness 
which perhaps was but pretence. I longed to hasten to my 
little sister and tell her: 'The play is now at an end. Let's 
go home/ I wished to take her by the hand back to our 
attic in the Grange. She would cry the first evening, but 
L6a would make her a rag doll, and life would go on as in 
former days, as if Christian had never come.... 

The young man lowered his head. * Forgive me, Lise,' he 
said. 'Only just tell me that... and I promise you../ 

Madame Lise burst once more into prolonged and rather 
wicked laughter. 'Oh! my dear friend, I have absolutely 
nothing to tell you. What are you doing here?' He did not 
reply. She then took pity upon him also, and began almost 
tenderly to readjust his tie and smooth down his coat. 
'Listen to me, little Jean-Claude,* she explained, speaking 
close to his face, 4 there is nothing I reproach you for. All 
I want is to see you happy/ 

At that moment Angele ceased entirely to play. Christian 
was on the point of thanking Madame Lise when a di- 
shevelled figure with a haggard face placed itself between 
them. It was Angle; she must also have caught herself in 
the brambles, for there was a streak of blood under her left 
eye and her dress was torn and soiled. She threw herself 
upon Christian, clinging to him tight as if fearing he would 
escape. ' Go/ repeated Madame Lise (the woman that you, 
later, Malorie, came to call the Passy Magician), ' and be 
happy; I wish it/ Then, as Angele was getting a handker- 
chief from her pocket, she took it from her hand and gently 
wiped my sister's face. ' We must go back home now/ said 
Christian, as if it were the little girl who had shown herself 
unreasonable, and not himself. And, waiting for each other 
in places where the walking was difficult, to take hands, 
they set off toward the House of Happiness. 
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MADAME LISE prolonged her stay for over a week. 
She explained with a smile that this was her holiday. It 
was still too hot in Paris, and she would not go back before 
the fall of the leaves. I feared for a while that her presence 
might threaten Angele's happiness which I guessed to be 
precarious. But we never met the young married couple 
during our walks. * If these two share a secret/ I thought, 
' it must be very ancient; it will never send Christian back 
upon the road of adventures.' And I began to feel rather an 
old maid, and smiled with indulgence at Angle's happi- 
ness. To know that they were happy in their little doll's 
house was sufficient for the good sport that I am. For the 
rest, Madame Lise and I went on elaborating various 
schemes as we walked along the lanes of the plain, dead 
leaves crackling under our feet. 

During one afternoon of frost, the first to foretell winter, 
I took her along the Pamponneau road; then to the deserted 
river-bank to reach the dockyard. A rather high wind 
lifted up gravel and sand into tall pillars. We had either 
to close our eyes or walk backward into the path of the 
wind. Dead leaves flew all around us. 'I am going to 
introduce you to my best friend, Lise/ I shouted against 
the wind. ' Yes, I guessed so/ replied Lise, with laughter. 
Walking still backward we banged against the shed. * Oh! 
he is very old, you know/ I explained, turning around. 
The roof, like that of the church, had been blown off. We 
walked In. The Captain, seated in front of the window, 
his head resting on a copy-book, was no doubt asleep. By 
his side a pen was placed across an unfinished page of pot- 
hooks and hangers. The table, the bed, the shelf, and the 
ground were already covered with leaves. They were still 
falling and settling even on the Captain. The maps had 
flown off. 
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'Captain, it's me, Catherine!' 
He did not answer. 

'Your friend has gone away with the leaves, Catherine/ 
explained Madame Lise. 



VI 



SHE PLACED A LAMP AT HER WINDOW 
TO GUIDE TRAVELLERS 
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IHE holidays have come to an end. I am now a 
boarder at the school of the Ladies of La Providence, this 
upon Tirelo's intercession. Seated at my small table, in my 
little room, I look for a long time at the snow falling in 
the street. Some few passers-by hasten toward their homes. 
... It may be about five o'clock, or six, I do not care. I only 
know that lessons have ended and that the dinner-bell has 
not yet rung. Then Divine comes to stir up my fire. She 
smiles at me a nice broad smile, and, seated upon my narrow 
iron bed, she looks at my atlas as of old at the 'protective 
pictures/ Now comes the time to light the lamps. Home- 
work is waiting to be done, and Tirelo has impressed on me 
that I must give full satisfaction to these * Ladies/ since 
I am too poor to pay their fees in full. There was no need 
to tell me this; I am only too eager to make myself useful, 
by helping Divine, for instance; but Mademoiselle Clothilde 
has told me severely that young ladies brought up at La 
Providence do not work with their hands. I have to obey, 
for a bad mark is a double shame for me. 

In the street, ancient cabs, like the one of our nocturnal 
drive, make their way, very slowly, for it is slippery under- 
foot. 'Come on, Catherine, set to work/ says Divine, as 
she softly closes the door, not to come again until she goes 
to bed. I bring out my exercise-book and my dictionary for 
the Latin composition, but my mind wanders to the events 
of the last few months. It is quite warm in my room: 
Divine cuts short the coal ration of all the other pupils. . . . 
I recall my arrival at the school, escorted by Tirelo. I hear 
once more Mademoiselle Clothilde' s little speech, all in 
double meaning, upon these words from the Scriptures: the 
mighty will fall from their seats. The heavy atmosphere 



of a girls* boarding-school, with its sham tenderness and 
secret jealousies, already wraps me. A senior girl shows me 
to my seat in the dining-hall; I am between a long-necked, 
red-haired girl, who screeches like an evil bird, and a gentle 
brunette who reassures me, and tames me, and becomes my 
best friend. She asks me questions in a soft voice, almost 
lovingly. 'Where do you come from?... Ah! from the 
country. How I love the fields!' She enquires what is the 
season for ploughing, what birds sing in the spring, what 
others at the height of summer, and if there are some that 
sing when the autumn has come. She assures me that the 
information is for an essay, but I do not believe her. 

One has to obey Mademoiselle Clothilde when she uses 
her clapper, to signal us to stand up, to make the sign of the 
cross, or at nine o'clock to put out all lights. After dinner, 
when the senior girls have gone back to their rooms, there 
are light steps heard in the passages and merry laughter 
quickly snuffled in the folds of dresses. Friends get together 
to chat and prepare their homework. The bigger girls 
adopt the little ones whom they kiss and tuck in bed. Will 
no one come to me? Yes, the sweet little brunette, rather 
shy, comes in. 

'You are not crying?' she asks. 'Aren't you really very 
upset?' 

I explain to her that suffering is already not quite a new 
thing for me, and that I have come of my own free will to 
the school. 

' Is that true?' she enquires, incredulous ; ' but if you remain 
like this you won't feel comfortable at all. You will soon 
be asking for your trunk. . .' At once she helps me unpack 
my poor belongings, and as there are still several things 
lacking for my * comfort* she lends me a carpet, curtains 
for my window, and a cushion for my armchair. At nine 
o'clock, she runs away as softly as she came, for Mademoi- 
selle Clothilde sharply opens the doors and feels in the 
darkness to find out if the little girls are abed and alone. 

On Thursday and Sunday afternoons we go out, walking 
in a long file, dressed in our navy-blue uniform coats, white 
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loosely tied bows, and wide-brimmed felt hats. As I am 
one of the tallest, I walk at the rear, and often Mademoi- 
selle Clothilde chooses this opportunity to instruct me in 
deportment, on Madame de Maintenon, and other impor- 
tant subjects all equally moral, when she is not engaged in 
racing along the file and brandishing her umbrella to make 
the girls keep in the ranks. Now and again, she requests 
the help of the three town policemen when a carter obsti- 
nately wishes to cut through our file. 

One of our walks takes us as far as the railway bridge to 
look at the trains going by, but it is rather a messy excur- 
sion for our white bows. Another consists in walking 
through the public park and stopping at the lake to feed 
the swans who walk upon the ice with great dignity. On 
the way home one can admire the displays in shop windows 
for Christmas, or for the Flemish feast of Saint Nicholas; 
one can discuss which of the Three Wise Men one will buy, 
the Negro or the white or the Chinese, to place near the 
paper crScbi one is building on the sly inside one's desk, and 
whether or not there will be room for a camel. When it 
snows, the smaller girls stretch out their hands and exclaim; 
when they get tired, about five o'clock, they begin to weep, 
and Mademoiselle Clothilde alters the arrangement of the 
file, calling out: 'Alter the ranks, young ladies, one senior 
to each junior, ,one senior../ 

On Sunday evenings, about six o'clock, it is visiting day. 
Pamploix has never dared come to see me. Tirelo sometimes 
calls me to the visiting-room to load me with advice. To 
create a diversion I ask her news of the * Treatise'; she then 
tells me about the last chapters and the Archpriest who will 
most likely write the preface, because, he assures her, * it is 
more important than ever to prepare Christian mothers.' 
During these visits, I can admire at my ease the pictures of 
'The Embarkation for Cythcra/ or 'The Virgin's Corona- 
tion/ 

Sometimes Mademoiselle Clothilde herself comes into 
the classroom to call one of the senior girls to go to the 
visiting-room. Such a special call always creates a great 



commotion. When the girl comes back, she silently takes 
all her books out of her desk; she smiles sadly, as if hiding 
too great a happiness. Then she goes up to the linen-room, 
right up to the attics, to prepare her trunk, and when the 
old cabby comes to fetch ' the young lady's trunk' to take 
her to the station, the girl opens the window to feel once 
more the wind blowing across the playground and on her 
cheeks. Her mother has just died, and she has to restore 
some sort of order in the household; or else the cousin she 
played with during the summer holidays has asked for her 
hand, and she has accepted, as much from a longing for 
change as from love. Now, in front of this playground 
where the snow has.already obliterated the light footprints 
left after four o'clock recess, she rather decides against it. 
But school has come to an end. A train is whistling in 
the far distance. In any case she will see him. But as for 
me, no one will ever ask my hand, since Christian... is 
*more than dead.' 

Only once do I go to see Hildagonde again. She has 
started new hostilities upon the crows; fortunately Mon- 
sieur Bedford has left the district. At each new attack Hil- 
dagonde calls out, * Jarridge, the crows P And even if the 
notary is engaged with one of his ninety-eight lunatics, he 
has to go immediately into the courtyard, brandishing his 
old umbrella. The poor man looks much older; he drags 
himself upon two sticks and has really not a single hair left. 
He wears- a skull cap, and I feel certain he never has a 
galanty show these days. For he had to part from Fr6deric 
after a disgraceful amorous affair. He now affects a sort 
of chatty respectability and he insists upon offering me a 
thimbleful of tea when he hears of my sister's marriage. 
He blinks as he speaks, as if his sight is going. 4 1 have 
known that Jean-Claude for a long while/ he assures me. 
' He is a rogue.' Thereupon he coughs, throws some papers 
on the fire (he is apparently burning the lunatics' files, 
declaring them all perfectly sane and free to act on their 
own), then he adds with much indulgence, as an old man 
who relates the pranks of his youth: 'Once upon a time he 



gave himself out to be Lunatic 99... yes, he lives by his 
wits. Besides, he is really good at nothing../ I under- 
stood that he had known of the dressing-up room, and that 
an implicit agreement had existed, 'once upon a time/ 
between Christian, then in search of a roof and adventures, 
and the notary for whom the 'lunatic's' schemes served as 
an excuse to explain to Hildagonde the frequent absences 
of a man still too hale to be satisfied with the company of 
so mournful a woman. Now his hands are shaking with 
longing and shame as he recalls this past. He has given up 
having a clerk. Hildagonde prepares the meals herself: a 
few crumbs which they eat on the corner of the table. 

Once, on passing in front of the respectable house falling 
more and more to ruins, I read, 'The notary is out.' I 
imagine him gliding along corridors, haunted by the ghosts 
of his former ninety-eight clients whom he has ruined in 
order to satisfy his wife's miserly tendencies and his own 
amorous proclivities. ' Monsieur Jarridge the notary is not 
in. ' Of course not! I wanted to see once more the dressing- 
up room. The pots of make-up, the strange costumes have 
disappeared; no doubt Christian himself carried them off to 
the House of Happiness, or perhaps he sold them.... Di- 
vine's father has died of grief and hunger, or perhaps of 
loneliness as he once more turned over the pages of the 
picture-book. Hildagonde had him buried in the garden, 
like a dog; to save a little money. Her fears have proved 
well founded; ' the abyss of the convent 1 has swallowed up 
most of my aunt's money. 

The bailiff one evening knocked at the door of ' the sum- 
mer house' when Tirelo was putting the finishing touches 
to her * Treatise/ She brandished her blue umbrella and 
screamed so loudly that * it was shameful/ that at last the 
representative of the law departed in quite a panic. He 
went to fetch the gendarmes, for he declared she had sud- 
denly gone mad; but the placid gendarmes did not want to 
leave their messroom for so unimportant a matter. 

Later, my aunt came to plead for 'the convent' in an 
interview with the Arqhpriest, confessor to 'The Ladies of 



La Providence/ It was on a winter day mild as a day of 
spring. Tirelo, rather pale, declared that she had given ten 
thousand francs to the Church, that she did not expect 
interest for her money, nor even to recover one penny of her 
capital; that she knew very well it had been a loan without 
security, but that she expected the Church, in return, to 
keep alive the institution for which she had ruined herself. 
The Archpriest, kindly disposed on account of the pale 
winter sun, answered for the Church and promised all that 
Tirelo asked of him* But on the next day, as he went to 
hear the confessions of 'those Ladies of La Providence,' 
Mademoiselle Clothilde, jealous at the success of the 
' Historical Notes' which foretold that of the ' Treatise on 
the Education of Young Girls/ which she considered her 
own province, persuaded the Archpriest that it was far 
more advantageous to the Church to fashion future Chris- 
tian mothers than feed nuns condemned to celibacy. The 
headmistress ended her speech by a vindication of La 
Providence which stretched out helping hands toward those 
pure maidens * exposed to all the corruptions of our modern 
times/ and while the Archpriest walked down the stairs, 
she exclaimed, ' Let us aim higher, your Reverence, always 
higher!' In December the humble house which sheltered 
the nuns was therefore sold. To pay the lawyers the ward- 
robe of the Child Jesus from Prague was likewise sold, as 
adornments for the ladies of the town to wear at dances; the 
very plates which the nuns had used to feed the poor were 
sold, and the garments in which they wrapped the little 
babies which girl-mothers sometimes abandon on the steps 
of churches. Then the Mother Superior handed the key to 
the Archpriest, and the Community set out upon the white 
road, where the snow was falling heavily. Sister Annuncia- 
tion, the youngest, ran ahead to show the way; she now 
and again turned round to say, * Courage, sisters, only three 
and a half miles to La Folie. ' After her came Sister Redemp- 
tion and Sister Incarnation who told their beads aloud. 
Sister Christine walked at the rear; she now and again 
knocked at farmhouses, showing the stumps of her arms to 



obtain a little soup or perhaps shelter for the Community. 
(Sister Redemption, the Mother Superior, must have said, 
' This is most fitting, since it was she who disturbed our 
financial equilibrium forever with her costly operation/) 
So she went from door to door, hiding her stumps under her 
dress not to frighten little children. 

About Christmas-time, they walked past the Grange. 
They did not stop, so as not to oblige us to shelter them. 
Begging from village to village, tending the sick, feeding 
the poor, they dragged in their wake a flock of tatterde- 
malions who gathered firewood, slept huddled together to 
keep warm, and placed themselves under the Community's 
protection when it came to poaching and vagrancy. As I 
was home for the holidays, I saw them walking along the 
highroad. Their clothes, crumpled and covered with 
straw, bore witness to nights spent in barns or under sheds 
open to the winds of heaven. 

Clearly do I still see their escort of cripples and beggars, 
and no sooner has the last lame man disappeared at the top 
of the hill than the sun sinks. Seated with Emilienne in 
the attic, for she also is home, we two talk softly of the 
days of old: 'You used to sleep in that bed, Catherine, 
don't you remember? And my screen? And the wooden leg 
which swung upon this wire when we were still little girls?' 

4 Yes/ 

The reading of Horace and Virgil has awakened in my 
eldest sister the peasant 's sensitiveness which had been 
dormant until then. Perhaps she is only calling out the 
names of those objects she now knows to be poetical in 
order to create for herself the illusion of the delicious thrill 
coursing through one's blood and one's memory, as it does 
for me at the renewed sight of the f amilair landmarks of my 
childhood. Or is she simply trying hard to imitate Virgil 
as we are forced at school to imitate Bossuet or Madame de 
Sfevigne? I think that she will presently write in her school- 
book: ' When the snow is falling, when the birds are silent, 
seated at my window, it is then I hear best the call of my 
distant land.'..* 



I am no doubt unfair, and Emilienne's impassive face is 
just as necessary to my dream as is the frozen plain beyond 
the panes. I lie in wait for that smell of damp varnish and 
rotting -wood which invades our attic in the winter, when 
the windows are closely shut; for the moaning of the roofing 
under the wind, and the muffled sound from the carpenter's 
shop in the village. I fancy my sister still playing silently 
in one corner of the room at pulling a clock to pieces; I 
picture Mignot, in spite of the bad weather, ready as of old 
to get his cart out and harness his donkey as he swears at 
the snow; I hear the mournful braying of the poor beast dig- 
ging at the ground with its hooves.... Soon a snowstorm 
comes up. The poplars along the road bend toward the east, 
the chimney-stacks, carried away by the wind, tumble 
down, tiles break with clashing noise, the smoke beats 
down close to the ground. 

Nevertheless, a young visitor is walking with big strides 
toward our house. He knocks. When Pamploix opens 
with much grumbling, a whirlpool of snow enters the 
living-room, and covers the furniture with a beautiful 
white cloak, just as once upon a time when the village boys 
had broken our windows and we were only three little 
girls, thin and awkward. (But at least there were three of 
us in those days. . .) ' Good day, son/ solemnly says Pam- 
ploix. 

Christian takes off his old vagabond's coat, kisses Pam- 
ploix, and comes near to the stove to warm himself. He 
still wears his working clothes, though the day's work has 
ended long ago. His skin shows pink at the flame, he rubs 
his hands and stamps about to warm his feet. We watch 
him from behind the door opening on the stairs. The 
shadows and wrinkles which used to give an old look to 
this boyish face prematurely ravaged by suffering, loneli- 
ness, and the hazards of the roads, have now almost dis- 
appeared. He speaks cheerfully with a Pamploix very 
proud of his son, and with Lea who is preparing him a bowl 
of hot milk to which Papa will add rum. 

* Well I never, my little Christian, what weather for you 
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to come in!* mutters Lea, piling upon him shawls and 
some old coats of hers. He has preferred to keep his vaga- 
bond name instead of this 'Jean-Claude... which I scarcely 
know/ he says with a laugh. 

Several times Lea has asked him why he did not make 
himself known to his father; she related the visits which 
the unhappy Monsieur de Chantecroix used to pay to 
Pamploix after his boy had left. 

'Therefore/ says Christian, 4 little Angele already knew 
my name when I was only ten and she seven!' 

'That is so/ replies L6a, 'and she knew already that 
you caused your father many tears.' 

* My father believes me lost dead, no doubt. The emo- 
tion of my return would kill him. Later, perhaps../ 

Thus, to all discussions, each time one urges him to 
renounce his seclusion, he replies: 'Later../ It seems as if 
he does not wish for one minute to be severed from his 
happiness; no doubt his wandering life has taught him 
that moments of bliss are all too scarce to be cut short by 
one's own hand. This evening, standing in front of the 
fireplace, he cheerfully explains himself. The Christmas 
festivities are at an end; soon Emilienne and Catherine will 
have to go back to school; Angele invites them for this 
evening to come for a dolls' dinner-party as in the old days, 
only with this difference now that there will be a real 
married couple, he adds with a laugh, and a real husband. 

' Where are my little sisters, Pamploix?' 

4 In the attic, I believe/ says Lea. 

As soon as we hear him move, with that disposition to 
dissemble which is a feminine prerogative, and also to 
tease him, we rush upstairs again. As he opens the door he 
calls out: 'Emilienne! Catherine! Where are you?' We do 
not reply. I want him to come up, to search for us, with 
that anxiety on his face and in his gait. Then we shall be 
able to speak to him alone, to ask him questions about the 
House of Happiness, about the details which puzzle me: 
Was it, he who taught Angele to play the piano? In what 
room do_they sleep? What dolls is he making at the mo- 



ment? If lie asks me whether I am happy, I shall at first re- 
ply no; I like to watch sadness spread upon his lips and over 
his eyes, like some sort of queer flower bursting open all in a 
moment; but I shall add that it is not true, that I am happy, 
only I wanted to see if he loved me as a brother should. 
* But of course I love you,' would reply Christian, blushing, 
and for many long days I would repeat his sentence to 
myself. 

* Where are you?' he once more calls out. Then, as he 
does not come up, we lean over the bannister. * Here, dear 
sir, at your orders/ He invites us, we except, and we rush 
at him to squeeze his hand, pull his hair, gently pinch his 
nose and wrap him up in his coat, now dry. I cram his big 
hat upon his head, I tie his red scarf around his neck, while 
my sister buttons up his coat, ties the empty sleeves to- 
gether at his back, ' because 1 she explained, ' one of these 
days these two arms will strangle you.' He smiles and 
allows himself to be dressed, then we push him out-of- 
doors. 'Now, dear sir, go and help Angle prepare the 
dinner/ 

And so there he is again walking in the snow, and sway- 
ing in the gale. At once we go up to dress. The carpenter's 
saw makes exactly the same monotonous noise as so long 
ago, when I was ten years old. We put on our best dresses. 
Emilienne's is black with a white collar (an austere dress 
as befits a senior girl from La Providence), my own is 
bright red, and billowy, with frills and a big white ribbon 
bow at the back and a train. L6a's dresses in the chest, 
which seemed so marvellous to me in my childhood, now 
appear out of date. We make a last survey of ourselves, 
and there we are, seated on our beds, feeling rather cold in 
our light dresses, and not daring to move too much for fear 
of creasing them. 

Outside, the snow is falling thicker than ever. Pamploix 
will lend us top-boots to take us to the House of Happiness. 
We must try not to lose ourselves. Emiliennc keeps talking 
to create a diversion; she imitates Mademoiselle Clothilde's 
tone of voice, but suddenly the conversation stops as dies 



out a damp fire. My mind pictures myself back at La 
Providence where we are soon due; right on to Easter I 
shall have to live on lessons, homework, * praise for good 
work/ or * bad-conduct marks/ No, I shall not go back; 
I am going to tell Pamploix that I am a country girl; that 
I do not care a rap for studies; that I have suffered far too 
much in this village to do anything else but live here and 
die here. My 'way straight ahead* goes through the 
Grange, I am sure of this. "I shall tell him tomorrow/ 
I decided, ' and I will explain everything to Tirelo who will 
approve/ 

Flocks of crows fly over our house. Some little birds 
taking fright bang against the panes. I open the window 
for them; they come inside and hide under the furniture. 
I hold one close to my bosom. He must have had a fight, 
for his head and neck all plucked of feathers bear witness 
to some stern battle. He bleeds a little above his neck. I 
warm him and he goes to sleep. I remember very well that 
the others came hopping toward me and looked at me with 
their round eyes. A little later Pamploix called at the 
bottom of the stairs, * Are you ready?' and he drove us in 
his cart to the House of Happiness. 

Angle has grown plumper. Love has lent colour to her 
cheeks and her lips. Following Lea's example, she is a very 
good little housekeeper. Like her she knits socks and 
cardigans for Christian* She is not allowed inside the doll- 
maker's workshop (several unfinished dolls might frighten 
her), but Christian has arranged a bell which she pulls 
once when a meal is ready, twice when a customer waits for 
him, and three times when she simply longs to see him or 
to have him take her in his arms. 

The dinner proved very merry. Christian related several 
of his adventures. Then Angele sat at the piano, and the 
doll-maker invited us to dance each in turn. I remember 
that Emilienne, once her dance came to an end, asked him 
details about his journeys, how people lived in Sweden and 
in England. During that time Angile was putting on a new 
dress and I helped her, for she wanted to surprise her 
husband. 
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What happened after, I should like never to recall. Un- 
fortunately I still too distinctly hear the knocks of a feverish 
hand on the door, and leaning over the bannister we make 
out, in the dim light of the passage, Monsieur Jean-Claude's 
valet, still in evening clothes, who speaks in a voice broken 
with emotion. 'Monsieur de Chantecroix is very bad. 
Come quick. Atichoo! Perhaps already by this time... 
Atichoo! I wanted to warn you first of all, sir. No 
atichoo! no, I have not betrayed you. But perhaps now 
you... atichoo !' The remaining part of the sentence is 
lost in the gale. 

Already we are out-of-doors. ' Catherine/ says Christian 
in a commanding voice which I did not recognize, ' run for 
the doctor'; then, turning toward the valet, 'no, send the 
carriage../ 

'The carriage, sir' begins the valet all of a quiver 
'the carriage has overturned; it has never been repaired, 
for, toward the end, Monsieur de Chantecroix never went 
out.' 

4 Well, run, Catherine/ He himself rushes through the 
forest, dragging Angele by the hand. 

Late at night, coming back with the doctor, it is rather 
shyly I cross several dark rooms. Then in one with red 
velvet hangings, by the uncertain light of candles, I see a 
white-haired woman, her noble face extremely young, her 
blue eyes bathed in tears, and Christian held tight to her 
breast, a Christian all pale, weeping, and suddenly just a 
guilty child craving forgiveness from the one being who 
forgives everything. On the bed, Monsieur de Chante- 
croix, dressed in black, his hands crossed, seems to pursue 
an impossible dream. My mind dwells, as I kneel, upon the 
automaton, now only a lifeless doll, so as not to frighten 
Angle, and in front of this dead fcody I picture once more 
the old Count in the gamekeeper's lodge, bent toward the 
bracken fire which the coachman has just lit, and saying to 
me in an uncertain voice, 'Catherine, you are so pretty.' 
What a silly I am!.. . For again I am in my little room at 
La Providence. I have not yet started on my homework. 
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Someone knocks. The sweet little brunette kisses inc. *It 
is frightfully cold in your room, darling. Would you like 
the answers to the sums, and a very presentable essay? 
Just copy these out. I am going to make ourselves tea to 
get us warm.' Already she has lighted my methylated 
spirit lamp. 
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1 DID not see the Grange again until Easter. Often 
Divine used to knock at my door, bring me coal, prepare tea 
when the little brunette did not appear, and look at my 
atlas. Hildagonde had not allowed her to carry away the 
book of 'protective pictures'; so she had to make up by 
looking at the maps of Europe and at the Merovingians* 
chariot which especially puzzled her. Often she interrupted 
her meditation to ask me, ' Is it really all like this?* as she 
pointed to a coloured country or the spot indicating a 
town. That France should be blue puzzled her very much; 
yet I assured her that of course it was all true, and she 
was satisfied, happy to know the truth. Her face, always 
beautiful and serious, became sometimes overcast. One 
then expected her to ask news of her father; but she simply 
poked the fire, as if the blue bird, on such occasions, were 
really near our own * sane* faces but not daring to alight. 
It was to this ' Innocent 1 1 most often confided my anxieties 
and griefs, as during these winter evenings when L6a's 
letters brought me bad news, and later when unhappiness 
came to knock at our door. In that way my burden felt 
lighter; she hardly understood, but, with that charming 
skill of people weak in the head, she wept with me, or else 
chatted merrily when I hoped once more, despite the irony 
of fate. 
Within myself, whenever I drew a map, the roads Chris- 
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tian had once followed were my chief preoccupation, and 
the towns he had told us about when we asked him ques- 
tions concerning his adventures and the risks he had run. 
I tried to picture to myself that child, walking at random 
on far distant roads, giving the lie to his cautious or envious 
elders, sleeping in barns or on the embankments of some 
big town, having dockhands and commercial travellers for 
friends, gambling in inns and ordering drinks in that far 
too young voice of his, while he stood on tiptoe to get his 
head above the counter. 

I did not try to understand by what strange predisposi- 
tion or what singular fate he had been pushed into this 
rough life, usually chosen only by rogues covetous of 
money or of new countries. The lure of this free and chang- 
ing life was all I understood, for in this way women usually 
judge of the most daring exploits, and I followed the never- 
ending journey of that penniless child, whose only talent 
was to fashion dolls for little girls and automatons to catch 
the fancy of some few amateurs. 

A long time ago, I had traced on my globe his mysterious 
course. It went through Stockholm and Paris, but it was 
in vain that I tried at that period to find some explanation 
for such a mysterious journey. Besides, so many data were 
still missing. If I knew where he had started, I had no 
knowledge of the towns he had actually stopped at, or 
those he had only walked through. Where did he buy 
Solomon? Where did he make his first automaton? At 
what school had he acquired mechanical skill? I promised 
myself to learn all this on my next holidays when, knowing 
him better, I would question him frankly. 

During those evenings at school, when I traced the map 
of Scandinavia, I would see Patrick O'Donoghan, in Mon- 
sieur Jarridge's office, blowing out a candle each time a new 
explorer was reported lost with all hands in those Arctic 
seas. Alas, my imagination only pictured the pleasant side 
in all this adventure; I could not then foretell the tragic 
outcome. Yet, already, the restless silhouette of the boy 
who had in the past torn us apart obscured my lamp as I 
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worked at lessons, and obliterated happiness, perhaps for 
good, much as a schoolboy rubs off from the blackboard a 
face he has drawn. Already I was just a poor and awkward 
schoolgirl, persisting in recapturing an adventure which 

everyone else had now long forgotten 

. What happened that winter, while I thus neglected my 
schoolwork to dream about Christian, I learnt later in 
detail from Angele's own lips. After the wedding the 
young couple lived for several weeks in perfect happiness. 
Christian, no doubt, related his travels, at least what it 
pleased him to tell, and the little girl her childhood. They 
lived during the autumn on the money Pamploix gave 
them, though his trade was doing badly and he could not 
quite as often go * to see the Wolf/ Christian went several 
times to Monsieur Jarridge to obtain cash by threatening 
to take Hildagonde to the dressing-up room, and reveal 
the whole plot; in December he must have been faced as I 
was with the notice: 'The notary is out. 1 Soon after that 
he found himself without a penny. 

It was then he erected a workshop on the border of the 
wood, beyond the clearing, at the very spot he had joined 
us, Madame Lise and myself, on the wedding night. He 
went back to doll-making to earn a living, and certain of my 
town friends clearly recall his lanky figure and dark eyes 
with black rings which so greatly puzzled strangers as he 
sold his dolls and jacks-in-the-box at the fairs. I can quite 
easily imagine he did not look like any of these rough 
country merchants who call out their goods; and maybe 
more than one fine lady, seduced by his handsome and 
sorrowful face, bought dolls simply on account of his looks, 
or to view him at closer quarters, or even to ask him where 
he came from, to which he replied, with a smile, that he 
lived beyond the Grange and that it was hardly more than 
two miles from the town to Chantecroix. But these pretty 
town ladies could not supply him with enough customers 
to keep a household going; and since peasants only buy 
'daughters' for their little gids on the occasion of some 
festival, he must have come home more than once with an 
empty purse. 
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Later, when nothing was left of our happiness, I reflected 
that it might almost have been Christian from whom 
Pamploix used to buy dolls when we were little and he took 
us to town in his cart and we dropped asleep on the way 
home, huddled under a rug, our legs intermingled in order 
to keep warm. It crossed my mind that such a customer as 
was Pamploix in those days would have sufficed to keep 
the household going, for he was so generous (Catherine, 
Laure, Bianca...)- Unfortunately, we were now too old 
for this, though I readily guessed that little Angele would 
many a time have preferred to go without meals so as to 
see some of the pretty dolls coming back again. She often 
enquired of Christian to what sort of little girl he had sold 
one of her favourites, and when he replied that it was to a 
very old lady, she became lost in conjectures.... 

Yet, however amusing these expeditions proved to be, 
the couple could not for ever live without money, and 
Monsieur de Chantecroix's steward (the Count being 
unaware who his tenant was, and besides hardly ever leav- 
ing his bed) claimed each month his money. Therefore 
Christian, with hair which he pulled off Angele's head 
during her sleep, began to make barometers. Light wooden 
needles moved in front of a dial revealing now a smiling 
sun, absolutely round, or else a cloudy sky streaked with 
rain, or an old man from whose beard hung icicles and who 
carried upon his back a basketful of toys; and for several 
generations, with each new frost, I feel sure many peasant 
children must have asked if ' it would soon be Christmas.' 
The model which best allowed Christian to provide for his 
wife and even to bring her home, now and again, a new 
dress or a ribbon * of real fine size' as she used to say, repre- 
sented the ' Citadel' with its shaped yewtrees, and its white 
gravel-paths, without forgetting the little dog Bob. When 
the weather was in a rainy quarter, a little figure, the exact 
replica of my aunt Tirelo, came out on the front step, 
stretched out a hand, and opened a huge blue umbrella with 
a few ribs broken; when it was fine, my aunt came in a 
white dress, a rose-laurel wreath crowning her head and a 
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copy of the famous ' Treatise* under her arm. The peasants, 
the bailiff, the gendarmes, and even Mademoiselle Clothilde 
recognized her at once, and the success was immediate. 
On all mantelpieces my aunt was seen setting out for a 
walk 

It was about the time when my poor aunt had troubles 
with Monsieur Jarridge whom she accused of having 
managed her affairs badly. There was a talk of selling the 
Convent and dispersing the nuns. She cared little for this 
barometric reproduction of herself, faithful though it was. 
Perhaps she declared that it was shameful and that nothing 
of the sort could have happened had Lea known how to 
inculcate in Angle, from babyhood, due respect for her 
family elders in general and herself in particular. Or per- 
haps she was secretly flattered by the importance this 
facsimile of her book gave to her ' Treatise* ; she may even 
have imagined that makers of * art bronzes' (made mostly of 
zinc) would soon get hold of her bust and that she would 
preside over the fate of families, like another statue of 
* Trade* or 'Industry/ 

In that way Christian reached the end of the year, feeling 
happy and freed from the money cares which had obliged 
him to travel the roads when it was so nice to remain near 
little Ang61e, in the House of Happiness. Perhaps he then 
began to consider the advisibility of revealing his identity 
to his father and taking his place again at the mansion. 
Monsieur de Chantecroix's death came too soon. Christian 
was, after this event, several days without any strength, 
and feverish like a man who is ill, Anglic related later 
that he dreamed at night, jumped out of bed, opened the 
door, calling, 4 Is that you, Papa? What a blessing!' Then 
the cold woke him and he went back to bed again, feeling 
quite ashamed. Often he woke AngHe, who pretended 
to be asleep, and asked her: 'Didn't you hear anything? 
I thought I heard steps' and, as if to excuse himself, 
he invented some clumsy alibi. Perhaps he reproached 
himself with having hastened his father's death by des- 
troying the automaton which had, for several years, been 
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the old man's only joy; or perhaps he felt remorse at not 
having saved him by revealing his identity in time 

From that night he locked himself in his workshop, 
only appearing for meals. And he worked just for fun, 
for he reckoned on his mother's help. He drew and col- 
oured huge maps on which he traced imaginary journeys. 
He even placed on them countries which do not exist, 
and Angele related that, on very windy days, she could 
hear him expounding to an imaginary listener the dis- 
position of the coasts or the situation of the capital. He 
also manufactured terrestrial globes. One of them, lighted 
inside and revolving, occupied half of his workshop. 
Around it moved the planets by means of springs and 
levers, the whole reproducing most faithfully the relative 
motions of the solar system. When evening came, the 
stars twinkled, and Christian would read the map of the 
heavens which changed with every night and every hour 
of the night, according to figures probably inexact, which 
he had copied from an old book on cosmography. From 
day to day he became more unsociable. 

With the spring he resumed his wandering life, stealing 
flowers and faggots, sleeping out in the open, coming home 
with his clothes in rags like those of a child who has just 
had a fight. Angdle helped to tidy him, she washed him, 
and repaired the holes, without ever complaining. He 
ate, kissed her, promised not to do it again, and that very 
same evening he slept in a barn. He never laughed. He 
had, once more, that pale face as of old, those sad and tired 
eyes. In the evening, whenever he came home, my sister 
warmed him as one would a stray child, She showed him 
her new dresses, she changed her way of doing her hair, 
she bought a few new pieces of furniture, all without 
success in dispelling his grief. If ever Madame de Chante- 
croix, invited by Anglic, rang at the door, he ran off among 
the firs. My sister did not dare confide in L6a or Tirelo for 
fear the two women should remind her of their predictions 
that she would be unhappy; she was unhappy. 

It was about that time that I arrived at the Grange for 
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the Easter holidays. Vespers are just over. As Easter is 
late this year, it is already hot. On the square, the village 
people pay their compliments to each other and the little 
girls from the catechism class show off the 'eggs' which 
have been given them. One little fair girl is crying and 
wiping her face with her hair; no doubt the first heat up- 
sets her. I am almost elegant in a white dress and satin 
shoes; a stranger would not think of me as the daughter 
of poor Pamploix, the milkman. Though I feel rather 
proud with all the boys taking much notice of me, yet I 
bend toward this little girl, squat in front of her, dry her 
already dirty face, and ask her why she is so sad. Pam- 
ploix and Lea have no doubt already gone home. The 
faithful are also preparing to go, or, seated outside a 
caf, chatting loudly, and the little girl and I find our- 
selves alone. 

There is still in the air a smell of incense and candles. 
The old cure passes by and greets me. All around there 
is suddenly silence except in the vicarage garden where 
birds are singing. From very far off, vague shouting, or 
bits of these never-ending speeches to which drunkards 
are given, reach us among the trees. I ask my questions 
in a low voice now. A young girl stands drawing water at 
the public pump; an old soldier from the Crimean War sits 
on a shaky bench while a tiny child he holds on a leash, 
just like a dog, is at his feet silently raking up the earth to 
make pies. The lilac blooms in the gardens are already 
almost over, but the early roses smell delicious. The little 
girl must have played for a long time in the damp grass, 
after vespers, as is evident from the green and brown 
marks on her socks and her dress, She will soon be scolded; 
perhaps this is why she is so sad. Now, she looks at me 
with big candid eyes, and I dare not sustain this gafce in 
which the mystery of the late hours of the usual Sunday 
afternoons is too clearly revealed. I take hold of her hand, 
she raises her little arm up to me, yet I still have to bend 
toward her, and thus we cross the village, as if I wanted 
to tell her a thing long forgotten which at every moment 
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I think I can recapture. We reach Sintonge's shop. I 
shall go in to buy soap to help Lea with her laundry on 
the morrow (we shall profit by the fine weather to put it 
to dry in the meadow), and I must also buy sweets, or an 
Easter egg, a bar of chocolate for this little stray girl who 
follows me with such great trust. 

Sintonge has grown much older. He now walks with 
two sticks, or rather he does not walk. He remains sitting 
for long hours upon a packing-case and reads the fourth 
page of newspapers to discover what remedy will cure 
gout. He certainly gives no more thought to the concern 
'Sintonge and Company, Limited/ and the vans which 
should deliver his goods all over the district. His thoughts 
most likely dwell on death, and, one of these days, he and 
his hopes will sink out of sight between his dry prunes 
and his sack of Brazilian coffee. Already it is hardly 
more than his head one can see when he reaches up for the 
piles of yellow soap. He still wears the same skull cap, 
greenish, flattened down, and frayed at the rim. The shop 
is as dirty as ever and as picturesque. Everything is sold 
here, poultry, food, plant-cuttings and methylated spirit 
lamps. The words, 'Sintonge, Grocer/ must now be 
scrawled over the dusty window by the great-grand-daugh- 
ter of the hairy spider I knew there in my youth. 

The goddess of the grocery-shop still sits enthroned 
at the cash-desk. But she might now easily act the part 
of the Mere Michel. 1 Her long horse-like neck is thinner 
than ever, her face is all wrinkled and yellow, she still 
polishes the brass weights or the prunes she eats, and two 
long dead skins hang upon her neck; it seems to me they 
only lack small round bells. Monsieur Sintonge and his 
wife do not disturb themselves to serve me; they preside 
over the shop as if they were gradually being changed into 
plaster busts. I can easily fancy they will bequeath it to 

1 La Mere Michel, a lanky old woman in a nursery song, lived only for her 
cats. Unfortunately, in spite of the bells she placed around their necks, she 
always lost them, and her neighbour, Monsieur Lustucru, a cook, tried to com- 
fort her, but the wicked expression of his face deceived no one as to the culprit 
except the poor distracted Mere Michel (Translator.) 
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some distant nephew upon the condition that he cany 
on the trade and fix over the cash-desk the bronze effigies 
of Sintonge himself and the goddess in her best dress with 
a cap smartly set upon her head. 

A very small boy, his white skin spotted with freckles 
and his whole appearance denoting a lack of fresh air 
and sun, is engaged upon building high houses of sardine 
tins and packets of spaghetti. Whenever a customer comes 
in, the goddess calls out, 'Come on, David, my boy, see 
to your duties, please/ Thereupon David leaves his occu- 
pation with much regret and asks what you require: 'A 
cake of soap and a pound of candy, David/ I replied smil- 
ing. David looked hard at me and puckered his brows as 
if he did not in the least like my offhand manners* He 
began by weighing the sweets while he looked at me 
attentively, only interrupting his task to help himself to 
one or two. When it came to the soap, David climbed 
along the wooden shelves, for he was evidently not tall 
enough, and said to me, * Choose what you like'; then, as 
I stretched out a bare arm, he must have recognised some 
mark on my skin, for he asked me, 'Are you little Cath- 
erine?' 'Why, certainly, David/ I replied, blushing, 'My 
name is Catherine/ 'I suspected it/ simply replied David, 
wrapping up the soap and giving the sweets to the little 
girl; 'I've come across you in my time/ 

I held out my hand; he shook it like a man. 'Well,* 
I said to him, without at all recalling this little man who 
in my own young days could not have been more than two, 
'you have grown/ 

He cleverly gave the conversation another twist by 
dipping a hand into the little girl's bag of sweets; then 
he added, ' As you see, I am in the grocery trade. . . one has 
to take up something, yoji know/ I congratulated him, 
but he preferred to go back to his building operations, 
and I left Sintonge's shop. 

Outside, the little girl dropped my hand and declared: 
" I live near here. I want to go home now. I thank you, 
Mademoiselle/ I kissed her. She placed two wet lips 
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upon my cheeks, and as I walked away I thought what joy 
it would be, one day, to have a little girl like that, all my 
own, from whom I should have a right, at all hours of the 
day, to expect kisses. 

A warm breeze was rising. In the gardens the flowers 
smelt delicious. The heat had dropped. During our visit 
to the grocery-shop it must have rained a little, for the 
flowers wet with transparent pearls swayed nonchalantly 
under the east wind. The pleasant smell of the byres and 
farmyards came to me, and above this village fragrance 
there now and again reached me a pure breath from the 
Chantecroix firs. All this was enough to shatter with 
emotion the frail young girl that I was, hungry for affec- 
tion. Since the road led me past the bakery, I walked in 
to greet Cyprien's wife and the baker himself, who looked 
at me more kindly thjin of old. The yard was not changed. 
Instinctively I looked under the shed in search of the pack- 
ing-case on wheels. No, the grandfather was not yet 
tucked in under his tarpaulin for the night; perhaps he 
was out. Suzanne was now a rather thick woman of 
about thirty-five, handsome still, and with her bodice over- 
flowing with flesh. She did not recognize me at once, but, 
when I told her my name, she kissed me without any more 
ado in front of 'the window-sill I used to bite with rage 
when I was a little girl. And presently she took me to 
the room where she used, in those days, to receive her girl 
friends (to the great annoyance of the grandfather), and 
in so doing we crossed the bakeshop where, on winter 
mornings, I had so often waited for Cyprien whose bare 
chest filled me with wonder. 

Suzanne kept on talking as she caressed three fair heads, 
those of her children, whom she introduced to me, relating 
all their illnesses, while they made faces at the young lady 
visitor I had become in their eyes that is to say, an 
enemy disturbing their games. Cyprien was still at the 
inn at that time of day, and from the young woman's 
smile I gathered that he went there far too often. One of 
the children tried to place his head upon my lap. 'See/ 



explained Suzanne, ' that's the one who was a baby when 
you used to come to fetch Pamploix's bread.' I learned 
that the grandfather had at last joined Monique at the 
cemetery. Suzanne hesitated; she puckered her brow and 
chased with her hand terrible thoughts (remorse, no doubt) 
which beset her. 'Oh!' she explained quickly, 'he had a 
grand funeral, and we have set up a fine monument for him 
that cost us four thousand francs. I hope you saw it?* I 
answered that I had, and that it was worthy of the poor 
man who had lost too soon a wife he appreciated too late. 
I asked her a few questions, and she confessed that toward 
the end he had managed to leave the yard fairly easily, 
helping himself along with the handle of a shovel. He 
often went to his wife's grave. 

One evening, he had not yet come home when the couple 
went to bed. Cyprien left the yard gate open, prepared the 
tarpaulin in the shed, adding a rug (for it was in January) 
which the old man could pull over himself before dropping 
to sleep. The next morning, the grandfather was not found 
under the tarpaulin. Cyprien went to the cemetery, but 
found no one there; then to the town hall where he asked 
for gendarmes to be set upon a search. But when evening 
came the old man had not yet been found. He had been 
seen going toward the station during the previous after- 
noon, but no one had seen him come home. Cyprien began 
to worry, above all on account of his reputation. Suzanne 
knocked at every door to ask for information and show 
how upset she was. 

Toward that same evening, on leaving school, some boys 
gathered together in front of the school, sitting, most of 
them, on top of the low wall against which I used to 
write Utule's letters. They were listening to two among 
them who were relating a horrible and unbelievable story. 

*I am dead sure of it,' explained one of the narrators. 
'We'd just stopped the game when I saw...' 

*Oh ! lock him up!' shouted a big lad; * there were twenty 
of us on the road and not one of us saw. . .* 

His friends approved and clapped him. 'We are not 
crazy/ 'We are not blind! Lock them up/ 
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5 But I, f insisted the second narrator 'I was just driv- 
ing back from the station where I had gone to meet my 
grandparents . . . I missed running over him at the risk of 
upsetting my cart into the ditch, but I saw,,.' Then he 
added: 'There's not a minute to lose. If the carrier goes 
that way../ * 

'Lock him up!' exclaimed once more the lad who seemed 
to be the leader, and the others threw snowballs in which 
some even put stones. * 

The two narrators ran off at full speed, and, quite out of 
breath, but no longer in danger, stopped in front of the 
baker's to discuss the matter. Suzanne saw them come in. 
She rushed to them, but they refused to explain their 
business to her, saying that they would only speak to 
Cyprien. When Cyprien came home from seeing the gen- 
darmes, they talked to him in whispers. Cyprien, at first 
incredulous, would not follow them. Then he said: 'Still, 
we aren't taking any risks, are we? Come on/ And he 
followed the schoolboys, who passed once more in front 
of the school, under the baker's protection, before turning 
onto the road leading to the station. There, a few hun- 
dred yards from the station, in the middle of the white 
road, they found a snowman, his face marred by the boys' 
snowballs. Scratching the snow off, Cyprien recognised 
his dead father. 

The day before the old man had, no doubt, stayed late 
at the station over a game of cards, and when he tried to 
come home, the road had become too slippery. He most 
likely died of cold, the snow covering him up, and in the 
morning early schoolboys thought it was a snowman which 
some others had made the night before. They threw balls 
at it, so much that the other two, sent on to prop up the 
man, got near, saw a bit of the shovel hand poking, a 
hand already stiff, and ran off at full speed. 

'Don't you see/ added Suzanne, ending up the tale, 
'how could we know... he often stayed late with the 
station-master, playing cards/ And it dawned upon me 
that all this must have happened about the time when 
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Christian declared his love to Angele in the waiting-room. 
I congratulated Suzanne on her children and left her, much 
disturbed at this death. 

On the road I met drunken men going home who tried 
to squeeze so near me that I had to run all the way to the 
Grange. Before I went in for I did not go in at once, 
not wishing to account for the run which had given me 
a colour, nor to confess that I had been frightened I 
stopped in front of the Mignots' farm. All the windows 
on the ground-floor were open, exposing to view new suites 
of furniture bought at the 'Factory, 1 and in front of the 
door Madame Mignot was awaiting her husband who had 
set out for the town about two in his donkey cart, and she 
had her last-born in her arms. 

No being is at once shyer and yet more trustful than a 
baby. Generally men do not like them, but they do not 
know what they miss; no greater love can ever be found 
anywhere than in a baby a few months old. Come close 
to him without saying a word and just wait until he places 
his little hands upon your face. And only then risk a 
greeting with a 'Good day/ asking him how he is and 
what he thinks of his nurse; in a- word, make yourself 
agreeable to him. When I had thus made friends with 
this young lordling, I asked him what he thought of 
mankind; he wrinkled up his forehead like a wise old 
man and replied by nodding his head and saying 4 Nada,' 
which apparently meant 'Nothing/ or rather 'Nothing 
good.' 

In one of the rooms on the ground-floor played a little 
girl, the eldest of the Mignots' children. She was sur- 
veying a negro page-boy, dressed all in red and twice as 
tall as herself, which an uncle of hers who had a restau- 
rant in town had passed on to her since he no longer had 
any use for it. She appeared lost in thought, wondering, 
4 What can one do with a nigger?* At last she clapped her 
hands, seized him by the arm, and very wisely told him, 
'I know what, my dear, since it is hard for you to get 
dirty, you'd better be the coalman'; and thereupon she 
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came out into the yard to look for the accessories neces- 
sary for this trade. 

When she had disappeared, I took the baby's hand in 
mine and examined his tiny fingers. Madame Mignot was, 
no doubt, saying something to me, for I heard, 4 the town/ 
and again, * rather difficult for a girl'... but I scarcely 
answered. The weather was so mild! The swallows, back 
again, and not very frightened, alighted on the grass. 
And my mind had gone back to that evening in December 
at the Sign of the Wolf when I had first met the doll- 
maker; I wondered how it was I had not guessed from the 
first that he was a young man, and how I had failed to 
make use of this discovery to find out the secret of his life, 
even by threatening to give him away. That white wig, 
that old coat, those soiled cuffs, those premature wrinkles 
exaggerated as if for the fun of it, made up a character in 
whom I could hardly recognize Christian. . . . And yet, one 
evening, I had myself witnessed his transformation, and 
with but a few words he had started me dreaming wild, 
extravagant dreams.... While I caressed the baby's little 
hand, I could not help seeing again the wooden hand, 
perfectly jointed, which Christian had fashioned with so 
much care. It had been of such delicacy, such extraordinary 
daintiness, that it evidently could only have belonged to a 
living doll. It conjured up a miniature mankind which 
would have its evolution inside a house just as if it had 
been a world,., mankind so reduced as to melt one to 
tears at its extreme fragility I whispered to myself, 
'Christian the Magician/ and at once, fearing Madame 
Mignot might have heard me, I knelt to examine the baby 
closer, 

Evening dew was already falling. When I stood up again, 
two small green patches showed at my knees. Then came 
a sudden gust of wind which blew away my dreams, and 
from behind me a small voice, rather low, called out: 
'Catherine/ I did not turn round, for I wanted tq guess 
what friend from my childhood was thus calling me. The 
voice was familiar. It stirred up sweet recollections of a 
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past already rather faint. And it repeated, 'Catherine/ 
but still I did not look round. Was it the young woman 
from the 'Citadel,' come to tell me that I had been mis- 
taken, that it was not she I had surprised in the wedding- 
coach with the carrier? Was it Adrienne ready to exhort 
me again ' not to get fond of anyone ' ? Was it the voice of 
the little brunette from La Providence, coming to see my 
village and verify my information about the migrating 
birds and the tilling of the land? No; it was a voice sweeter 
still. It repeated 'Catherine' with a sudden sadness, then 
again ' Catherine' as if with a sob. I turned round and saw 
my sister Angfele, dressed as of old in a girlish frock, 
rather short and tight, and so clinging to her body on 
account of the wind as to reveal thin legs and breasts 
which were scarcely those of a woman. She had no hat 
upon her head, her fair hair fell down her back; she looked 
more like the awkward little Angele of former days, 
frail and shy, than Christian's wife. She did not come near 
me, but simply beckoned to me to follow her. I took leave 
of Madame Mignot, kissed the baby and joined Angele. 
'Come/ she said, 'let us walk. 1 And she turned about, 
iu one movement, childishly. 



*\\r E WALKED side by side toward the House of Happi- 
ness. She preserved a silence I dared not break. Now and 
again she lowered her head, or turned it to the right or to 
the left, as if she feared being surprised ; I do not mean she 
looked here and there, but rather that she looked else- 
where. As I examined her face, now close to mine, I saw 
that her red cheeks betrayed fever. Her very pale fore- 
head and dull, hollowed eyes indicated extreme tiredness. 
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She most likely had not gone to bed nor undressed for 
quite a long while. Her legs were bare, thin and dirty; 
her feet, also bare, poked out of old slippers, torn and 
soiled. She walked rather quickly, taking no notice of 
the sunset behind a golden cloud, nor of the fine mist 
rising from the earth, nor of the mooing of the cattle in 
the fields. We came across a drove of cows; the girl guid- 
ing them called out 'Good day/ but I alone replied. 
Angele seemed in a great hurry to reach home, and I 
imagined she had quarrelled with Christian and wanted 
me to act as peacemaker. Or perhaps Christian was ill, 
and she herself helpless not knowing how best to tend him 
... so I began anxiously to ponder whether it was really 
the House of Happiness I was to find again. Yet, soon it 
came in sight, with its shutters freshly painted and its 
red and white rambler roses. 

Angele went in, closed the door after me, and called 
out, 'Christian, are you there, darling?' No one answered. 
She repeated, 'It's me, Christian, don't worry'; and hear- 
ing no answer, she took me to the front room, the one in 
which we had discovered Monsieur Jean-Claude's tiny 
shoes and which was now the dining-room. The table 
was laid for two on a dazzling white cloth; there were 
flowers adorning it, while by the side of one plate were 
several letters, one in Angele's handwriting. On another 
piece of furniture were displayed fruits and a currant cake 
such as Christian was fond of. Night was drawing near, 
so Angele pulled the curtains, lit the candles on a chande- 
lier which she placed on the table, and said, 'Come.' 

She took me into their bedroom. A huge log fire was 
burning; in front of it, on a chair, a suit (a grey frock 
coat and black trousers) was airing. On the floor close 
to the flames, a brass bed-warmer, such as was used in 
those days, was full of red-hot coals. There were also 
several kettles in a row, their brown handles making them 
look like small soldiers on parade. The bed was open, 
and two night-dresses were ready, one on each side. Ac 
kst, on a small table close to the big armchair which 
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Pamploix had given them were several open books, those 
Christian liked best: an old geometry manual covered with 
notes and most of its drawings completed in ink; a Treatise 
on Mechanics in three parts and preceded by an introduction 
on the 'graphic tracing of circuitous lines'; a Treatise on 
Physics where little birds were pictured dying under glass 
bells, and where numerous dirty hands seemed everywhere 
to poke through the paper (hands short and round, trimmed 
with stiff cuffs, as portrayed in books on physics); there 
was also an ancient atlas, extremely fantastic, on which 
imaginary lines, bearing no relation to the parallels and 
meridians of our days, formed irregular polygons inside of 
which angels with puffed cheeks and demons with horns 
walked about in freedom; and, finally, Alfred de Vigny's 
Diary of a Poet. 

Angle, still silent, opened the cupboard, and I saw piles 
of linen in trim order; on each pile she had placed a bunch 
of scented herbs. Then she opened another cupboard built 
in the wall, where Christian's clothes, neat and clean, 
were folded. I could not fail to realize the amount of 
work it had meant for her to achieve such results, so I 
kissed her, saying, 'It is marvellous, darling/ and I felt 
her slender body all of a tremble close to mine. She closed 
the two cupboards and took me to a smaller room above 
the kitchen. There was displayed a wicker cradle with 
its tiny sheets and eiderdown, and all so dainty under lace 
curtains. All around, on the walls and the furniture, were 
pictures, no doubt given them by Madame de Chante- 
croix, representing Christian as a baby, Christian at three 
years old playing with a big ball, Christian at six holding 
a donkey by the bridle and almost smiling, and above all 
Christian eight or nine years old, plane in hand as he stood 
at a workbench intent upon his work. He had already a 
thin, anxious face, somewhat sorrowful with its slightly- 
hollow cheeks, betraying in this peaceful child the capri- 
cious adolescent who would roam the world in search of 
happiness, to find it at last close to the house in which 
he had been born, at the side of a brook, sleeping like the 
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heart of the Sleeping Beauty, and to shut it up inside the 
gamekeepers house. 

Last of all, Angele led me to the kitchen where several 
cakes waited to be eaten. She took one of them, placed it 
on the dining-room table, and gave three pulls at the bell 
which rang into Christian's workshop. She sat down and 
waited patiently. In ladylike fashion, she even began a 
conversation, speaking to me as to a much younger sister. 
'Well, Catherine, are you really happy at your school? 
Are they pleased with you?' But a little anxious over the 
silence, she rang again three times, then once more again, 
but no one answered. Alone the firs creaked under the 
wind. So she sat in an armchair, dropped all pretence at 
being grown-up, and a childish pout pursed her lips. She 
then explained, in a hollow undertone: 'Christian has not 
come home for the last seven days/ 



7 

\V]B REMAINED a long time seated close to each other. 
I tried to reassure her: Christian would certainly come back; 
he was no doubt delayed over business; he perhaps had met 
a former friend; but there was a false ring in my voice, 
I could scarcely believe what I forced myself to tell her, 
and Anglic sadly shook her head. Outside, night was fall- 
ing. I noticed, by the light of the chandelier, how pale my 
little sister's face appeared but for those feverish spots on 
her cheeks. Her lips were cracked, and she looked strange 
in that ancient childish dress now too shqrt and too tight. 
'Why not go and look for him?' I said. * Perhaps he is 
hurt somewhere close to the house and too weak to call?' 
But she did not move; she knew quite well it was useless. 
Nevertheless I called out, 'Christian! Christian!' and by a 
sudden veering round of a childish disposition, as if put- 
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ting her faith in miracles, she called out with me, 'Chris- 
tian!' just as of old we had called: ' Little boy! Little boy!' 
No one answered. 'Well,' said Angle, 'you are right; 
let's search outside.' 

She went down into the kitchen and lit a storm-lamp, 
just as L6a had done on that far-away night when Pam- 
ploix had given her a beating. We went out. The wind 
was high, as often at night. On the roads stones were 
shining and already fireflies flitted about here and there. 
Angele walked ahead, lighting up the road with her lan- 
tern; she sometimes looked back to warn me: 'A root, be 
careful/ or 'A puddle.' 

We searched all around the clearing. The firs stood out- 
lined quite clearly inside the forest flooded with moon- 
light; it seemed impossible that someone should be lying t 
under these trees and escape our notice. Feeling tired, we' 
stopped almost at the spot where, on the wedding-night, 
an agitated Christian had joined us. Close by stood the 
dark shape of the workshop. Perhaps Christian was simply 
hiding there? 

'Let's go in/ I said. 

'I am not allowed to/ replied Angle. 

'But imagine, darling/ I explained, 'that perhaps 
Christian is behind this door, ill, or seriously hurt!' 

'He would have pulled the hell/ answered the little 
girl. 

'But what if he was too weak to reach the bell? f 

'Oh! nothing like that could ever happen. Christian 
too weak? That's ridiculous, Catherine!' 

'Come on/ I said, to cut short this chatter, for I noticed 
she was not eager to enter the workshop or perhaps to 
know the truth. ' Come on, give me the key and let's go in/ 

'I am not allowed to/ repeated the young woman with 
much obstinacy. 

' So you prefer to let Christian suffer, perhaps die?' 

'Oh!' she screamed, hiding her face in her hands, 'how 
wicked! I never thought you could imagine such things. 
Besides, I haven't got the key/ 
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'Go and fetch it at the house/ 

* Perhaps... yes, but I never go out alone after nightfall 
... I am frightened/ 

Td better come with you/ 

'No! don't. I will go alone/ 

I was surprised at that sudden resolve, but it was already 
too late, she was running toward the garden, getting caught 
in some brambles and stopping now and again to free herself. 

I walked up to the workshop, tried the door; it was not 
locked, I had only to lift the latch. I had no lantern, it 
was dark, so, suddenly, I also felt frightened. What 
horrible discovery were we about to make? Would I in a 
minute's time destroy Angle's fragile happiness? Might 
it not be best to let her hope a while longer? She would, 
at first, talk to a Christian as imaginary as her dolls of 
later years, then, if he never came back, perhaps... she 
might forget. I saw the storm-lamp swing as it ap- 
proached me. 

'The key is not needed/ I said in a low voice, 'the door 
is not locked/ 

'Then why did you send me? How stupid you are, 
Catherine ! Is it at school you . . / She was trying to start 
a quarrel to win time. 

4 Let's go in. Come with me/ 

But she did not follow. ' No !' she exclaimed with sudden 
resolve. 'No! I can't go in. I will wait for you here. If 
he is dead, you will simply say: "Angle, the crows are 
flying by"; I will not move, for in that case it would be 
useless for me to look at him again!' She burst into sobs. 
I was about to take her in my arms when she added, amidst 
her sobs: 'If he is only hurt, you'd better say: *' Ang&le, 
Monsieur Christian asks how you are," and I will come at 
once. Do you understand? Well, repeat it, please/ 

I felt so sad, so taken aback, in front of this grief so 
gently accepted, that I repeated : 4 If he is dead I just say . . . 
and if only hurt. ./ just as a child recites his lesson. 

'Now, off you go!' said Angle, handing me the storm- 
lamp. 
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My heart was wrung with agony as I pushed the door. 
First of all I found myself in a big room with a glass roof 
like an artist's studio. In the centre a huge luminous 
terrestrial globe revolved slowly of itself; one recognized 
the earth more or less as it must appear to inhabitants of 
other planets, and on getting nearer I noticed that the 
surface of it stood in relief; sail-boats, frigates, steamboats 
coursed about the oceans, and tiny, tiny figures, dressed 
differently according to latitude, walked about the streets 
of big towns. One could make out workmen, barristers 
in their long robes, judges from the courts, salesmen at the 
fair, surrounded by their pigs, cattle, and poultry which 
were scarcely bigger than pins' heads. A little to one side, 
on a promenade at Copenhagen, I believe (though it was 
difficult to know for anyone who had not travelled, since 
villages were not indicated and all the countries were 
coloured more or less the same shade except the Arctic 
regions), I even spotted a pigeon surveying its surround- 
ings with round eyes. Naturally rain was falling over 
Flanders, snow over Saint Petersburg; at a glance one knew 
what sort of weather was usual in Brazil, above the Andes 
or in the middle of the Pacific. In the fields, labourers 
were in one part sowing, in another harvesting, and in a 
far corner already carving winter sabots. One could even 
make out rebels in Brazil with their wide felt hats and the 
flag they unfurled on which was written 'Provisional 
Government/ In some barracks soldiers were setting off 
to drill, others taking horses to water, a sergeant-major was 
crossing the courtyard while dogs looked for bones around 
the kitchens where the cook, a tall russet-haired man, was 
talking to them as he polished a saucepan: * Ah! there you 
are, dogs!' 

In short, everything appeared most plausible and if the 
solar system could be enclosed in a room big enough, one 
might imagine a little girl who would look at us thus 
revolving around upon the earth, and a bigger one looking 
at the first and still a bigger one... and so on and on. In 
the same fashion I thought that, perhaps on the earth of 
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the Christian I knew, there was also a Christian's work- 
shop hardly as big as a match-head, and that in this work- 
shop a little girl in the same proportions looked at the 
revolution of still another earth, and, if I had eyes good 
enough, on this last globe which could hardly be as big as 
the balls at one end of knitting needles, I should make out 
yet another 'Christian's workshop. 1 ... 

France being just at that time at the antipodes of the 
sun, I had to kneel; nevertheless, I easily recognized our 
neighbouring town, thanks to Hildagonde's purple bust at 
the window of her respectable house; then, following the 
road, I easily arrived at the school where I stopped to 
avoid developing a wry neck. Walking about the corridors, 
I admired the pictures with which the Third Republic 
adorned the walls of all the elementary schools after the 
fall of Napoleon III; I noticed that the 'Cows Grazing' and 
' Horses at the Pond' looked much fatter on the Republican 
reproductions than on the Empire pictures; likewise, the 
peasants, the farmer's wife, and the shepherdess repre- 
sented on a picture entitled 'The Farmyard' where every 
animal called out its name as, for instance, ' I am the 
cock/ and 'I am the hog, also called pig 1 looked far 
more in the pink of health and happiness than before 1870. 
. . . The Grandfather, who looked a little like the husband 
of that young woman who is called the Republic, viewed 
all this with evident satisfaction, while Utule, seated on 
a heap of stones, exclaimed, 'I am happy/ 

When I had rested sufficiently and the pain in my neck 
felt better, I made my way toward Chantecroix. I recog- 
nized the House of Happiness. And at the edge of the wood 
the workshop of that other Christian. Peeping in at its 
window, I saw quite clearly a young girl kneeling as I was 
doing and no doubt looking for a workshop even smaller, 
on a globe the smaller replica of this one. I called out 
'Good day!' but she did not reply, and then I realized that 
my voice must sound for her like a peal of thunder. No one 
ever talks with thunder, I reflected. Yet, is not thunder 
only the voice of a little girl the next size above mine? 
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I took the opportunity of making sure that Christian 
was not hiding in the Chantecroix woods, and I thought 
for a moment of looking for him all over France and in the 
neighbouring countries. If I could discover his hiding- 
place upon this reduction of the earth, might it not be, 
I thought, that at this very moment he is residing in the 
town of the same name upon our real earth? But what 
a job it was to recognize so tiny a gentleman who had the 
habit of disguising himself as Patrick O'Donoghan or a 
vagabond! All I did was to remain dumb with admiration 
in front of Christian's handiwork, shading my lamp with 
my skirt so as not to frighten these little people. Thus I 
remained, rooted to the spot for a while, examining an 
Eskimo family who were endeavouring to pickle their 
newborn babe in preparation for the bad season, but, when 
the poor little one was about to be dipped into the barrel, 
I began to think, What's the good of admiring all this? 
There arc no doubt starving people sleeping under bridges 
in this world just as in ours, rejected lovers, and innocent 
men in prisons. 

At the same time I wondered with some anxiety (on 
account of the analogy) what set Christian's world in 
motion, and if, when I walked off and closed the door, all 
this would not stop. What then would become of us? 
Listening attentively, I heard steps which were not like 
those of human people, nor those of birds, nor those of a 
hare, admitting a hare could have got into the place; then, 
getting more used to the atmosphere of the workshop and 
taking a big breath, I smelt cheese. I caused the rays of 
my lamp to circle about much like the course of a comet 
for the little people upon Christian's globe, and in one 
corner of the room I discovered four big rats running one 
after the other. My first impulse was to make for the door, 
but a moment later I realised this was stupid, for they did 
not seem to approach. On the contrary, as I came closer 
to them, directing the rays of my light upon their grey fur, 
I understood why they remained always at the same spot: 
they were running on a moving carpet; and thi^ carpet, by 
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a combination of creaking levers and chains, set the globe 
in motion, and, by means of pulleys, the whole solar 
system. The rats were running toward a piece of cheese 
they would never reach; when they died, their bodies 
would be carried away along the carpet to disappear in a 
trap. They must have been running a long while already, 
for the leading one was by this time entirely white. When 
he said, * Let's take a rest just one minute, fellows,' those 
at the back of him seemed to reply: 'Cunning old miser, 
you want to cheat us out of our cheese. Your tricks are 
easy to see through.* And it was true. So they ran all the 
more and one could hear the paws of the poor old rat crack 
as if with rheumatism. 'How ridiculous they are!' I 
exclaimed aloud, but regretted having said this for fear of 
displeasing the rats of bigger dimension who perhaps were 
setting our own world in motion, while I instantly recalled 
Mademoiselle Clothilde's lesson of Apologetics on the 
Sovereign Mover of Nature. What would become of me if 
I were to displease the Sovereign Mover? 

Everything became more and more complicated, for I had 
to picture rats bigger and bigger running along longer and 
longer carpets. Where did La Providence's Sovereign Mover 
fit in all this? Was he the biggest rat or the smallest? The 
oldest or the youngest? The lead rat or the last rat? Like- 
wise, when I hit my cat, did not the other Catherines, 
bigger or smaller, also hit their cats? And as all this hap- 
pened exactly at the same moment, I was pimled to decide 
who was the Catherine who had first conceived this idea of 
hitting the cat. Who was responsible? The biggest Cather- 
ine of all? Or the Catherine about the size of a quarter of a 
pin's head? This single objection seemed sufficient to wreck 
Mademoiselle Clothilde's theories regarding Man's decrees 
and God's decrees, the Supreme Will, and all the rest of 
such subjects which she always gave us for essay writing! 

As it had already been night for a good while, it felt cold 
and my breath escaped from my lips like a thick fog. When 
I breathe, I reflected, it must mean an eclipse of the sun for 
these wretched tiny people, and it may wreck some of their 
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boats. If I cough, they will hide inside their beds as if 
fearing thunder; a sneeze is a storm of hailstones laying 
waste their harvest. The best I can do is to go away. 

So I was about to leave, at the climax of my amazement 
and perplexity, puzzling how there could any longer be on 
the earth any spontaneous gesture if men were held in awe 
under the fear of displeasing the biggest of rats or the 
tiniest of kings, when everything became extremely simple. 
As I looked back, I saw that a fifth rat, emerging from 
behind, was eating the cheese while the others, enticed by 
this spectacle, ran more madly than ever to snatch away 
his prey. When the kst crumb had disappeared, the four 
rats ceased running, the carpet stopped moving, and the 
globe came to a standstill just as the head of a tired old man 
ceases to wag. The rats held council and set to eating the 
older one, hoping to find the cheese inside his belly. Mean- 
time, I leaned over the globe and found that its inhabitants 
had become toys again. 

At that very moment Angele called at the door: 4 Well, 
Catherine? Are the crows flying by? or does Monsieur 
Christian need me? Tell me the truth/ 

4 1 can' t find any traces of Christian in this room/ 1 replied. 

'Go into the other/ said Angele. 

'Certainly, I was just going/ 

'Go, for the love of God, and be quick!* shouted the 
little girl, 'for it is so cold... but that wouldn't matter 
if it were not so dark/ 

On the floor I spotted a supply of barometers, so many 
that I wondered how my little Angele still retained hair 
upon her head, and they formed a regiment of Tirelos all 
setting out with their umbrellas in the moonshine, except 
one, no doubt out of order, who wore her wreath of white 
laurel-roses and carried the ' Treatise' under her arm. 
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THE first thing I saw, on entering the second room, 
much smaller than the first, was the horse Solomon, stuffed 
and stiff on his legs, like those dummy horses still to be seen 
in the shop-windows of provincial saddlers. He looked at 
me with phosphorescent eyes, which also lent light to the 
room, and he began at once to play a tune just as of old. 
In fact, he played much better, no doubt because he was 
more rested and had no longer to pull the caravan. Yet the 
latter was at his back, opened, displaying reels of cotton, 
balls of wool, 'Trade* and 'Industry/ dolls among which 
I recognized our own, including Bianca whom Christian 
had no doubt rescued from the water-butt. Right in the 
middle I spotted 'Knight BrunehautY armour and helmet, 
which Monsieur Panoplie had bought and which turned 
out to be nothing else but the breastplate and helmet of a 
Rechoffen cuirassier. 1 

4 You are not in there to play music!' shouted Angle, as 
she knocked at the window. 

4 It isn't me, 1 1 replied woefully. 

' Well, perhaps that also is my fault, isn't it? Better say 
it, if you think it/ 

'I have never thought any such thing/ I replied. 

' It is raining, ' went on the little girl. ' Oh ! do be quick !' 

At that very moment Solomon stopped playing; I noticed 
at once that he had grown much older since his visit to the 
Grange. And I so well remembered his coat of those days, 
black with white patches as big as my hand; now it had 
become white with black patches, and he hung his head as 
low as the poor horse who wanted to come inside the 
waiting-room on that day we took Christian to the station. 

1 A well-known battle in the 1870 war in which the French troops engaged were 
cuirassiers. (Translator.) 
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In front of the window I noticed a school-desk which 
would have been all right in the second form. A child of 
ten would have sat at it in comfort, but I could hardly 
imagine Christian with his long legs sitting at this table. 
Yet I recognized papers covered with his writing, a book 
called Gribouilles Adventures;* boasting pictures and no 
doubt very old, for it smelt mouldy and displayed numerous 
brown stains. But the most disturbing thing of all was a 
school inkpot, of white china, exactly like those at the 
village school, which a clumsy hand had only just upset, 
for the ink was still running down in long streams on the 
sloping lid and was dripping a drop at a time on the floor. 
Could it be that, while we were looking for him in the 
forest, Christian was writing at this desk and he had run 
away on hearing someone, against his orders, burst into 
his workshop? My first impulse was to rush after him, 
but I realized his long legs could move twice as swiftly as 
mine, and I had not the least idea in what direction to go 
to find him. Besides, I thought, if he is disguised as a 
gendarme, or as Monsieur Panoplie, I can hardly pull the 
hair of all the gendarmes or dealers in armour to make sure 
whether or not it is real or false. 

So I decided to examine more in detail both the desk and 
the caravan. On the desk I found two letters, incomplete 
and much corrected. The first began thus: 

MY DEAR LISE, I will never forget the way you welcomed, 
many years ago, the little boy of ten who arrived at your place 
one November evening; nor the graciousness with which you 
pretended to believe the childish explanations I gave you for 
tny flight, before I dropped off to sleep, worn out as I was 
through tramping and privations. No, all my life long I will 
cherish the memory of that house at Passy, or rather that 
treasure house of friendship and remembrance, where you so 
generously and with such moving loveliness, received destitute 
artists, old cab-drivers and lost children.... Ill or weary, I still 
remember with joy the delicate pastel where Fragonard por- 

1 A famous popular adventure book in which Gribouille, the chief character, 
is a simpleton, (Translator.) j 
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trayed the charming features of your grandmother when she 
was sixteen... features rather like yours. I still feel the thrill 
of those long autumn afternoons spent near the bird-cage or 
the aquarium, while through the partly open door of the 
drawing-room I heard your talk, so full of wisdom and artistic 
intuition. Nevertheless, there are two things which I can 
never forgive; the first is that you read to me sensible child 
as I still was in those days in spite of all Treasure Island and 
David Balfour and this in such surroundings, so close to the 
Seine the soft mists of which carried my dreams toward the 
sea, before they enticed me on the road to adventures.... The 
second, my dear Lise, is that you told me too late of the place 
where my darling little Segonde had sought refuge. As you 
know, I only arrived for her death. When I went to her house, 
a grocer by the name Sintonge, I believe, assured me she had 
gone off her head, through grief, no doubt. Lise! on the day 
after this accursed event, ah! you might well search among 
the ashes for mementoes of little Segonde! It was high time 
indeed I 

At that point a blur of ink hid two or three unreadable 
words and the letter remained unfinished. The second, 
shorter, had been started several times. On one sheet of 
paper I read, " To my wife ' ; on another, ' To my dear wife ' ; 
on a third, 'Catherine,' all of which were crumpled and 
covered with ink-blots. At last, a further sheet contained 
this: 

MY DARLING LITTLE ANGELS, I must first of all tell you about 
my childhood. I was what is generally looked upon as a inodel 
child. When I was seven years old I read with the greatest ease 
and learned rapidly. Madame Lise, who was for a year my 
nurse and teacher, was surprised at my precocity and spoke tp 
my father about making a learned man of me. I was also fond 
of working with my hands, seeking thus diversion from my 
musings. I spent long hours in front of my workbench, busy 
filing and boring. It is there I learned the trade by which I was 
later to live. Madame Lise taught me music and geometry. 
As she was already a rather fantastic lady, she soon got tired 
of Chantecroix and went off to Paris . Therefore, quite naturally, 
when my turn came to understand that there was nothing for 
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me to expect in this solitude, I asked my father to let me join 
her. He refused, so I had to start on foot, without a penny, 
and to sell my hat and coat not to die of hunger. Lise welcomed 
me, sent me to a school, and at sixteen I met in her drawing-room 
an actress named Segonde. She was already about thirty then, 
but on the stage she appeared just eighteen. As Madame Lise 
was fond of befriending hard-driven people, Segonde was not 
what is looked upon as a ' great actress ' ; she mostly toured the 
provinces, even in the villages. I followed her across Europe, 
not so much in love with her as head-over-heels in love with 
the characters she personified. Ahi when she exclaimed, 'I am 
the Queen of Navarre... 1 in the Disguised Queen, she was truly 
a young princess one was bound to love deeply... and when 
she said, 'In the waves of your long hair, little fairies../ one 
pictured a sea of lovely fair hair. She was a little mad and odd; 
therefore, sometimes, rich bourgeois young puppies with 
marriage portions like mere females asked her to their homes 
for theatricals and made fun of her age. I used to wait for her 
outside and comfort her in my arms. Do not be jealous, darling, 
Segonde was a will-o'-the-wisp, a fragile gossamer, dainty 
fairy's feet treading the earth! Segonde... 

I took her to the house where I had at last settled in Sweden, 
by the side of the big canals. We loved watching the heavy 
barges and looking at our reflection in their wake; our cheeks 
would suddenly meet in the water. In the evening, as neither 
was rich, she often brought home cakes from a pastry-shop 
and we ate them together, picking up even the last crumbs, like 
birds. Segonde... 

There the letter stopped, except for the words, in a big 
writing entirely different, *I must go... yes, I must go/ as 
if he had been obliged to be more explicit about his resolve, 
to state it cruelly to himself, before he had bundled together 
a few clothes and left in haste much like a thief tracked 
by the police the house where six months previously the 
two lovers had been enclosed in their happiness. 

4 Well, Catherine, what a time you take! 1 called out 
Angile. * It is raining more and more; do make haste, I beg 
you/ 

I remembered that most of the Tirelos had opened their 
umbrellas. 
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4 1 am coming/ I said, 'but I have found nothing that 
looks like Christian/ 

'I felt sure of it,' said the little girl, very despondent. 

I looked once more at Solomon, at the caravan, at Mon- 
sieur Panoplie's armour, and, in front of the window, 
shining white in the moonlight, the small desk which 
Christian had already, no doubt, used when he was ten 
years old, and when Madame Lise was teaching him music 
and geometry. Once again I pictured Christian's long legs 
curled up under this table, his pale forehead bent over the 
paper, his hair now and again falling over his eyes as he 
wrote in a feverish hand the two letters I had just read. 
I opened the window, closed the shutters, and slowly left 
the room. 

Outside, Angle was stamping about to keep warm. 
Was I to tell her about my discovery? Was I to kill all 
hope for her? I considered that if Christian had not finished 
his letter, it was perhaps that he did not wish to warn his 
wife, and I felt great pity for the child, worn out after so 
many sleepless nights of waiting, and now asking me 
questions in her gentle voice. 

'No, I found absolutely nothing, darling,' I explained. 
'No doubt it won't be long before we hear from him, or 
else he would, certainly, have left explanations behind. 
You must come to the Grange tonight; I must see that you 
get your sleep/ 

* But what if he just happened to come back tonight?' 
enquired the little girl. 

4 Well, we shall leave the door unlocked, that's all. He 
will find a fire, a cold meal, and surely he can put himself 
to bed/ 

'Yes, 1 said the little girl, 'of course, Christian is grown- 
up enough/ 

The idea of leaving her home to come back the next day, 
the hope of finding him then seated in the armchair, made 
her almost cheerful. Yet her cheeks burnt with anxiety 
and fever, and her eyes searched mine. We made our way 
back along the rambler roses without too much damage. 



As soon as we reached the house, she ran to the bedroom, 
wrote a first note which she placed on the bed. 'Dear Sir 
and husband, weary of waiting for you, I am going to spend 
the night at my mother's. Come and fetch me back if you 
like, or else wait for me tomorrow morning.' Then she at 
once wrote another note, asking my advice about it; I 
answered that perhaps she might say she kissed him; so she 
added, 'but I don't kiss you*; and she pinned this second 
note on the front door which we left unlocked. After that, 
we ran to the Grange like two mad creatures, laughing 
as we went We stopped to take breath before going in, 
and then she said: 'But what if he does not come home 
tomorrow?* 

4 He will come,* I replied. 

But she once again felt suddenly sad. 

We knocked. Pamploix called out: 'Who's that?* 

4 It's me/ 

He slowly turned the key in the lock. When he saw us, 
he exclaimed: 'Oh! my little Angle! Angele, my little 
one!' and he kissed her. Then Lea also got up and said: 
'Good evening, darling/ Emilienne came down from the 
attic, bad-tempered and her eyes swollen with sleep. 'You 
might have turned up sooner/ 

Angele took stock of her sister, who, livid in the face, 
her front hair in curlers and a plait down her back, stood 
there shivering in her long nightdress; then the little girl 
said: 'You do look funny! Just like Monsieur Dumollet/ 

'Funny!... what a silly you are, girl, what's the good 
of being married?' 

4 Don't talk this way, darlings/ put in La. 

'Married../ went on Angle, and she burst into sobs, 
hiding her face in my bosom. 

'Christian has not come home for seven days, that's 
what the trouble is,' I explained, looking at Emilienne. 

4 Hem!... hem!../ said Pamploix. "That shows that 
girls should always obey their fathers. You must all grant 
that I foresaw this../ 

4 Well, what can we do about it? Why does she come and 
bother us?' grumbled Emilienne, going back to bed. 



'But surely/ gently explained Lea, 4 a husband does not 
leave his young wife without warning! Be sensible, chil- 
dren. Christian will come back/ 

'Truly?' asked Angele amidst her tears. 

*I feel certain of it,' firmly stated Lea. 

Anglic threw herself in her mother's arms and asked, 
'When will he come back? 1 

* Perhaps tomorrow, . . . perhaps a few days later. My 
little finger will tell me/ 

'Well, in that case/ said Angele, 'the fire will have to 
be kept up/ 

*I shall attend to it/ said Pamploix, drawing near rather 
shyly. 

Lea, as in the old days, came up with us to the attic. 
We undressed like children, and she kissed us good night 
with lips as moist and sweet as of old. Outside, the rain 
made a great din against the panes. The sky had become 
very dark, without a star to be seen. It crossed my mind 
that it was a very long time since we had slept all three 
under the same roof, and I gave ear to my parents' talk: 

'Well, here's our daughter back/ gaily said L6a. 

'Yes/ replied Pamploix, 'and luckily I am still here to 
keep the pot boiling for the lot of you/ 

4 She has grown rather thinner/ added Mamma. 

*Oh! she looks well enough/ replied Pamploix. 

4 Well, let us go to bed quick/ went on Mamma. 

I heard a creaking noise, then Lea spoke again, very 
gently, so that I had to strain my ears to follow: ' Pamploix 
... to think that they are all three above us... tall, strap- 
ping girls all three, . . white and mild as milk. . , . Don't you 
think, old man?' 

The wind prevented my hearing more, and perhaps she 
fell asleep quickly, the sweet little * witch/ for she must 
have been very tired after her day of work, with two more 
persons to prepare meals for, and now there would be three. 
The roofing creaked in the old familiar way, the furniture 
smelt of dampness as always, and Angele enquired, * You 
really think my boy will come back?' ' Of course, ' I replied. 
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It really seemed as if she were still speaking of that traveller 
of old who was to bring back our dead dolls in his knap- 
sack, taking care their heads poked out so that they, could 
breathe. . . . But had not Christian brought them all back? 
Yet my heart was heavy as I dropped off to sleep, think- 
ing that tears were gathering over our heads like thick 
clouds forerunning bad storms. 
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THE next day, quite early, we found Utule in Chris- 
tian's bed. He was snoring; I woke him by pouring a jug 
of water over his head; he sat up in bed, rubbed his eyes 
and began a long drunken speech. Angle had to fetch a 
gamekeeper to have him thrown out. All day we waited 
for Christian. He never came, neither that day nor any of 
the following days given to sudden hopes or utter dejection. 
L6a's little finger was, for the first time, entirely at fault; 
no doubt we no longer were young enough to listen to its 
frail voice. Or had it suddenly become dumb?... Angile 
spent long hours in the room containing the cradle; she 
scrutinized each of the photographs as if she hoped all at 
once to discover Christian's real face... that of a betrayer. 
Yet she went on loving him more and more... always 
calling him 4 my dear big boy/ 'my darling husband.' 

Soon after this the holidays came at an end. Emilienne 
and I had to go back to La Providence. The first person I 
met in town, just in front of the coach stopping-place, was 
my aunt Tirelo, with a hat broader than any before, and 
adorned with fruits and vegetation enough to feed a whole 
family. She looked the pink of health, but was quarrelling 
with the porter in charge of the luggage and shouting, 
4 You wait until I, Tirelo, see that your master gives you a 
good beating, for I have his car, you know/ 
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The porter, a mere boy about twelve years old, brown- 
haired and sharp-witted, replied, 'It's a swine's ear.' 
Thereupon, my aunt looked up toward the blue of the May 
sky, as if to call upon the bird which swayed upon her hat 
to bear witness that there was no knowing what children 
were coming to. 

Just at that moment we greeted her with a ' Good day, 
Auntie,' which helped her recover her wits. 

*Oh!' she exclaimed, 'Emilienne, Catherine! here are 
my darlings, my two daughters. Boy, see that the trunks 
are taken to La Providence. And now, come along, you 
two../ She appeared extremely elated. She took us to a 
pastry-cook's shop, queerly named Blue Peter, and ordered 
three babas 1 and three punch drinks. She gave one sip at 
her glass and exclaimed, 'The Archpriest is a holy man!' 
this without any warning. As this statement pleased us 
less than the cakes and the punch, she said, ' Don't you eat 
, so quickly!' Then she explained how the Archpriest, hear- 
ing the deathbed confession of one of the ladies of La 
Providence, had brought her to agree to divide an estate 
of hers between a nephew, a 'rake,' she mentioned, 'who 
carouses in Paris with fast women/ and the Convent of the 
saintly nuns. The nephew was to live in the main building, 
and the nuns in the gardener's quarters near the bandstand. 

On the following Thursday, Aunt Tirelo took us to see 
the new Convent of the Ladies of the Crown of Thorns. 
The nuns had four small houses, more or less at the four 
corners of the park. Each one lived in solitude with only 
the Divine Lover as company and the novice she had to 
train before she died, according to the rule of the order. 
The nuns already planned to erect a chapel in the middle 
of the park, with four paths bordered with roses leading 
to it. Each nun did her own laundry, prepared her own 
meals, and tilled her tiny garden, just as she liked. Once 
a week Sister Redemption inspected the dresses, the sauce- 
pans, and the gardening tools, praising or punishing as 

1 A sort of sponge cake soaked in rum, a great favourite in France. (Transla- 
tion.) 
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needed. Sister Christine, who could not work on account 
of her stumps, was constantly made to stand in punishment 
in the middle of the park, as if to help the chapel to grow, 
but I believe that an angel brought her food, under the 
guise of an old gardener, in blue apron and sabots, no doubt 
that very one who had emptied his watering-can inside his 
sabots while his mind dwelt on Divine,... 

What happened during that last term at school, full of 
revisions and exams, Lea was often to relate to me later 
with tears in her voice, when I went to see her, in the house 
now so empty. Angele would not leave the House of Hap- 
piness, though it no longer sheltered anything but her grief. 
Every day she laid a dainty table, prepared linen beautifully 
ironed and spotlessly white so that Christian, whom she 
imagined dirty and tired, might change his clothes. Twice 
a day she prepared a meal for two people, but, as she soon 
came to be short of money, she ate little so that Christian 
might not notice anything when he came back. 

Often, toward the end of the afternoon, Madame de 
Chantecroix knocked at her door. 

Ang&le called out, * Is that you, Christian, dear one?' 

'No, darling,' replied the Countess, *I am only his 
mother.* 

'Come in/ 

The two women kissed each other warmly, each day 
with more affection, and as Madame de Chantecroix guessed 
Angle's poverty, she brought her food and wine. Some- 
times they sat together outside the front door. Madame de 
Chantecroix plucked a goose or a hen for the evening meal, 
and Angile, huddled on a chair, followed the white and 
grey feathers fluttering about. The weather was very hot. 
My sister wore a very flimsy dress and her great friend 
could not help noticing the thin, childish body. Peasants 
going home from their work often greeted them from afar, 
while crossing the plain. Madame de Chantecroix liked 
to talk with them, to beguile Angle' s sorrow. She would 
remark: 4 You hear that, Anglic? What do you think of 
this? 1 But the little girl, broken with grief, only gave 
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thought to Christian's face which, much to her despair, 
she seemed to forget every day a little more. 

At night she lost herself in a contemplation of his por- 
traits. At first Madame de Chantecroix, hoping to please 
her, brought her all sorts of tokens, his first knickers, the 
locks of hair cut when he was six years old, the first little 
stories he wrote, his reading book, his favourite bear, all 
of which she had so greatly treasured. Angle placed these 
things in her museum without saying a word. Until July, 
Madame de Chantecroix still went on hoping. But Chris- 
tian never came back: then, each equally sad, the two 
women remained day after day seated together without 
speaking. Toward evening Madame de Chantecroix some- 
times said, ' You see, dear girl, he is such an erratic boy. 
She caught a night moth flying around her hair, then, more 
thoughtfully still, added, as if only speaking to herself: 
* Yet, as a little boy he was so quiet and sensible. He loved 
his games. He was so fond of plants and animals. And he 
was so gentle, you see. . .' 

A little later, Angele had to take to her bed. She was 
worn out and feverish. Quite suddenly, in a few days, she 
looked much older. Madame de Chantecroix came to see 
her every afternoon, sat near, brought her presents which 
the young woman accepted mournfully Lea installed 
herself in the House of Happiness so as to prepare the meals 
and keep the place in order. But Monsieur de Flessels, 
called in a hurry to see the patient, left her with a smile. 
L6a asked again and again, ' But are you quite sure, Doctor?' 
as if the news was a happiness she had not dared to hope 
for. Pamploix was summoned to cut wood; September was 
almost over, so a big fire had to be kept burning in Angle's 
room. As her time came near, my little sister asked for one 
of Christian's portraits and never took her eyes from it. 
She kept softly repeating his name. . . . 

Then, one Sunday evening, she uttered her first cry of 
pain. A gamekeeper was sent in haste to the Mansion; 
a few hours later a little girl was born, who was named 
Camille after the little sister we had lost. Pamploix took 



her in his arms and sat on the doorstep to show her the sky, 
the stars of the Great Bear which were appearing one by 
one. When Madame de Chantecroix arrived, coming back 
from the town where she had gone that day, she found the 
baby girl in her grandfather's arms, and Pamploix was 
gravely saying: 'Daughter, I am your grandfather, I'll 
look after you. Don't follow in your mother's footsteps. 
Go your way straight ahead.' 

Christian's mother kissed the baby in her turn, then 
Angle claimed back her new doll, alive, this one, and 
already loving. Tirelo, warned by Pamploix, appeared in 
a blue dressing-gown, her hair rolled into plaits ready for 
the night. She bent over the cradle, and, feeling cheerful 
on account of the Community's new home, declared that 
this little girl would bring consolation to her mother. She 
blessed her as might a fairy.... 

Then little Angele, rather less sad, played at the sweetest 
of doll games. She was recovering her strength and gave 
the breast to her little daughter. Nothing looked more 
charming than this tiny baby resting by the side of her 
mother, herself scarcely more than a little girl, only seven- 
teen. 

As little Camille grew, she found in the person of Pam- 
ploix both a toy and a protector. Papa deserted the Sign 
of the Wolf; he gave as an excuse that he had no more 
friends there since the Captain was dead. The truth is that 
he saved his pennies to buy toys for little Camille. When 
the child was two years old, it became apparent that she 
looked like her father: exactly the same dark eyes, some- 
times veiled by a tender melancholy, the same wide fore- 
head, the same fine black hair, and Christian's unique 
mouth, both hungering and bitter. 

Ang&le loved her all the more for this. Often, on fine 
days, she sat in her back yard, fashioning a wee dress or 
knitting tiny socks. Pamploix, seated on the pavement, 
played with Camille. The baby was not afraid of the 
wooden leg as we had been, for she had never seen Pamploix 
without it : to her, all men, past a certain age, had a wooden 
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leg. She sat upon it when she was tired with running. 
Pamploix no longer hid a bottle of rum in his small cup- 
board, but sweets and a bottle of milk. When they went 
for a walk together, he placed provisions in it for their 
afternoon snack. They took shelter behind hedges, and 
Pamploix told the little child stories, while he fashioned 
her whistles, dolls, and even little boats with rigging made 
of string. And she called him Papa. 

When Camille was seven years old, she was sent to 
school. Pamploix took her there twice a day and brought 
her home, both at midday and in the evening. Sometimes 
they played truant; but when L6a scolded them, he replied 
that the child learned more in an hour with him than 
during a week at school with ' that blockhead of a teacher. ' 
And it was true. Pamploix, bending over this child, be- 
came young again, his old love for botany came back to 
him; he named for her each flower, each plant, and on the 
sly opened old books so as to be able to give her also the 
names of the fat insects which ran across the road and of 
the tiny ones which jump from leaf to leaf. . . . 

One evening, about seven o'clock, Lea and Pamploix 
were coming home from town in the mail-coach. They 
had been at the consecration of the Convent's new chapel, 
and as it was a week-day there was no one else in the 
coach. They were telling their beads and the Holy Virgin's 
litany. It was raining. The panes were adorned with a 
thousand shining pearls. The carrier, drunk as usual, 
whipped his horses ferociously. As the soaked road had 
become more and more slippery, the coach skidded and 
tumbled into the ditch. Lea found her feet again without 
being injured. First of all she went to the carrier who, 
with both arms and legs broken, was howling with pain 
and rage. Then she searched for Pamploix under the wreck- 
age, could not find him, called him, and at last discovered 
him sitting in the ditch full of water and apparently unhurt. 
A thin trickle of blood ran from his forehead. He was 
rather pale, but he smiled as he recognised her* 

'Pamploix, are you hurt?* Pamploix did not reply. 



He simply said, 'We had got as far as: Healer of the sick/ 

'Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners/ replied Lea. 

'Refuge of sinners/ went on my father. 

' Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners/ replied Lea. 

And Pamploix died He was seventy-three years old. 
We buried him with his wooden leg. 

The funeral over, Lea suggested that Angele come and 
live at the Grange. She would be nearer the village for her 
shopping and nearer the school. 'But what if my big boy 
came back?' replied Angele. So she stayed at the House of 
Happiness. And there she was alone all day, for little 
Camille went regularly to school now her great friend was 
dead. Often Angele would set out for long walks on the 
road or in the muddy lanes, 'to meet Christian/ she ex- 
plained. She would be seen, so slender, her hair flying in 
the wind, walking in haste along the lanes. . . . The dog Pic 
now and again followed her, but, as he was now very old 
and had developed rheumatism in the damp grass at the 
cemetery, he preferred to take a short cut across fields and 
wait for her at crossroads. There he looked for her with his 
watery eyes, 

Angele never stopped. When she met a gamekeeper or a 
woodcutter she enquired: 'Have you seen him? Where is 
he?' But never did the men crack jokes at her, for she looked 
too unhappy... She never wore any dresses but those 
previous to her marriage, keeping the new ones for Chris- 
tian's return, and she looked more like a little girl grown 
slightly too old than a forsaken young wife. 

One autumn evening, she met Adrienne who was load- 
ing a cart of faggots. Adrienne was now a handsome young 
woman, rather shy, with face and hands freckled as with 
autumnal rust. Her blue eyes, purer than in former days, 
filled with tears at the sight of my little sister's distress. 
She drew Angile close to her bosom, kissed her and com- 
forted her in her beautiful arms, but she did not repeat the 
terrible saying, 'One should never grow fond of anyone/ 
She spoke gently about the Kingdom of Heaven, as if that 
kingdom was within reach of her hand, on the other side 
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of Chantecroix. She informed Angle that she was entering 
Tirelo's Convent after Christmas and spoke of her Divine 
Lover who, above all, had such compassion for forsaken 
children. . , . Angele felt sadder than ever when she had left 
Adrienne, for she knew no lover but her own, Christian, 
the doll-maker, and he had forsaken her. 

At night, she usually placed a lighted lamp at her window 
to guide the wanderer through the thick forest.... That 
light often attracted woodcutters, poachers, vagabonds. 
But she never lost heart. Perhaps Christian, weary of 
endless adventures, would one evening come home. And 
Angele always kept herself ready to receive him, to warm 
him in her bed like a child long lost, to tend his wounds 
with her loving and maternal hands. 



